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T will hardly be diſputed, I ſhould think, by 
any one, that the Engliſh Language, to an 


Engliſhman, is of al! others the moſt uſeful 
and important. Whatever a Man's Rank or Sta- 
tion in Life may be, whether that of the Gentle- 
man, or the Man of Buſineſs, it is principally in 
his Native Tongue that he muſt convey to others 


the Sentiments of his Mind; and it is perhaps in 


it alone (ſo far as Language is concerned) that he 
can diſplay his Abilities in their full Extent: But 
it is the Grammatical, and not the common Know- 
ledge of it, that can guard him againſt Soleciſms 
and falſe Concord, and enable him to expreſs him- 
ſelf with Propriety and Correctneſs. 

A Cuſtom has however unaccountably prevailed 
for a long Series of Years, to pay no Attention to 
the Study of Grammar, in the ordinary Inſtructions 
given to Children; and to have been taught only 
to read their own Language with Eaſe and Fluency 
has been reckoned ſufficient for the Purpoſe of an 


Engliſh Education. The preſent Generation, it 
muſt be owned, ſeem to have juſter Notions of 


this important Subject, than the preceding; yet 
are they far from being thoroughly convinced of 
the great Advantages which would neceſlarily 
accrue to every Individual from a Grammatical 


Study of his own Language. 


It is no uncommon Thing, even now, to ſee 


89 


Boys admitted into the beſt Schools in the King- 


dom, and initiated in the Rudiments of a Foreign 
Language, without any previous Acquaintance 
wien their own, or, perhaps, ſo much as knows- 
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ing, that there is any ſuch Thing as a Grammar 
of their Native Tongue. 

To explode this very abſurd and prepoſterous 
Cuſtom, many learned and ingenious Gentlemen 
have contributed their laudable Endeavours. They 


have proved, that a Grammatical Knowledge of the 
Engliſh Language is not only abſolutely neceſſary 
to enable us to acquire a correct and accurate Me- 
thod of ſpeaking and writing it; but that it is at- 
tended alfo with this ſingular Benefit, that it faci- 
litates the Acquilition of other Languages, whether 
Ancient or Modern. Dr. LowTH, late Lord Biſhop 
of London, in particular having ſhewn in the Pre- 
face to his exee!lent Introduction, that a good 
Foundation in the general Principles of Grammar 
is neceſſary not only for thoſe who are initiated in 
a learned Education, but for all others likewiſe, 
who ſhall have Occaſion to furniſh them ſelves with 
the Knowledge of Modern Languages, proceeds 
to make the following Obſervations. ** Unzverſal 
„Grammar, ( ſays he) cannot be taught alſtractedly: 
de it muſt be done with Reference to ſome Language 
«© already known ; in which the Terms are to be ex- 


6c plained, and the Rules exemplified. The Learner 


- © 75 ſuppoſed to be unacquainted with all, but his 


Native Tongue, and in what other, conſiſtently 
« with Reaſon and common Senſe, can you go about 
6 tg explain it to him? ben he has a competent 
& Knowledge of the main Principles of Grammar in 
e general, exemplified in his own Language, he then 
« will apply himſelf with great Advantage to the 
& Study of any other. To enter at once upon the Sci- 
&« ence of Grammar, and the Study of a foreign Lan- 
te guage, is ta encounter two Difficulties together, each 
© of which would be much leſſened by being taken ſe- 

parately, 
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& rately, and in its proper Order. For theſe plain 
„ Reaſons a competent Grammatical Knowledge of our 
& awn Language is the true Foundation upon which 
all Literature, properly ſo called, ought to be raiſed. 
&« If this Method were adopted in our Schools; if 
& Children were firſl taught the common Principles 
«© of Grammar, by ſome ſhort and clear Syſtem of 
„ Engliſh Grammar, which happily by its Simplicity 
& and Facility is perhaps fitter, than that of any other, 
Language for ſuch a Purpoſe; they would have ſame. 
Motion of what they were going about, when they 
& ould enter into the Latin Grammar, and would 
&« hardly be engaged ſo many Years, as they now are, 
„in that moſt irkjome and difficu!t Part of Litera- 
& ture, with ſo much Labour of the Memory, and 
e with fo little Aſſiſtance of the Under landing.“ 

- Moſt of the Writers, however, upon the ſame 
Subject, ſince Dr. Lowth's Publication, from a 
Suppolition perhaps that the Engliſh Language 
hath little Concern with the Latin, ſeem to 
have departed as much as poſible not only from 
the Rudiments, but the Terms made uſe of in 
Grammars of that Tongue, and have choſen to put 
their Materials into any Form, rather than ſuffer 
them to fall in with the Latin Plan. In the Diſ- 
tribution of the Moods and Tenſes particularly there 
is a remarkable Variety: Some arrange them in one 
Manner, ſome in another: Some enlarge, whilſt 
others diminiſb their Number: In one Grammar à 
Tenſe is tranſpoſed in the ſame Mood; in another 
it is tranſplanted into a different one. And in all, 
many of the technical Terms are changed bo 
others equally, if not more abſtracted and perplex- 
ing: And thus a new Kind of Grammatical Lan- 
guage has been invented. Theſe Gentlemen have, 
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all of them, undoubtedly, aimed at the Benefit of 
the Engliſh Scholar ; and how well they have 
fucceeded, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay. But 
it ſhould ſeem, that they have not at leaſt ſuici- 
ently conſulted the Improvement of thoſe who are 


foon to be brought forward into the Latin Gram- 
mar. For it is acknowledged that nothing ſo much 


facilitates the Acquiſition of a Language whieh is 


to be learned by the Medium of another, as Si- 
milarity of Repreſentation, and Identity of Ex- 
preſſion, whenever the Cate will admit of it. 
Thoſe perhaps, who wiſh for no more than a 
ſuperficial Acquaintance with their own Language, 
might be taught by a more ſimple and eaſy Me- 
thod than this which is laid before them. But the 
Plan I went upon was more extenſive; it was de- 
ſigned not only to give them a Grammatical 
Knowledge of their Mother Tongue, but to fur- 
niſh them with a proper Idea of the ſeveral Parts 
of Grammar before their Entrance on the Latin 


Rudiments. And here, I can truly ſay, it has an- 


ſwered beyond my moſt ſanguine Expectations 
and I can farther add, that I have from Experi- 
ence found no Difficulty in making the mere Eng- 
liſh Scholar ſoon underftand the Principles of this 
Grammar in the Form in which it has hitherto 
appeared. However, to remove, as far as may be, 


any Obſtruction in his Progreſs, and at the ſame 


Time nottoloſeSight of my principal Deſign, Ihave 
endeavoured in this Edition to make the Rules of 
Syntax (the Part which ſeemed moſt difficult to be 


com prehended ) plain and intelligible to the meaneſt 


Capacity; and ſuch as I flatter myſelf may be eaſily 
applied to the Engliſn Language only. With re- 


ſpect to the Government of Nouns by Prepoſitions, 


ſome 
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fome Grammarians of eminent Abilities, it is true, 


have made every Prepoſition govern one Caſe, 


which they call che Ob/:que, or Objectide. But with 
properDeference to theſe reſpectable Authorities, is. 
it not more regular, and lefs liable to createa Per- 
plexity of Ideas, to make them govern different 
Caſes, than ſimply one? For ſurely this Phraſe To 
give to a Perſon, and To receive from a Perſon, muſt 
convey different Meanings; and if ſo, it ſhould 
ſeem neceſlary that they ſhould be diftinguiſhed by 


different Names. And as Caſe ſerves to expreſs the 


different Relations which Nouns bear toeach other, 
and to the Things they repreſent, it is, I preſume, 
the ſame Thing, whether it be marked þya Change 
of Termination, or by having a Change of Prepo- 
fition prefixed to it. Upon this Principle it was 
that I adhered, as far as the Analogy of the two 
Languages would allow, to the Forms of the Latin 
Grammar, as being molt agreeable to my Plan. 
I do not mean to diate to others what Me- 
thod they ſhould purſue in making uſe of this 
Book, but ſhall take the liberty todeſcribemy own. ' 
The young Perſons under my Care, as ſoon as they 
have learned perfectly by Heart the Declenſions of 
the Nouns and Pronouns, with the Conjugations 


of the Verbs, and ſuch of the Rules of Syntax, as 


are judged immediately neceſſary, are taught to 
put the Exerciſes to be formed by the Rules of 
Etymology in their different Cafes, Moods, and 
Tenſes. After they are well acquainted with 
this, they are carried on to turn to a certain Por- 


tion of thoſe that are to be rectified by the Rules 


of Syntax into correct Engliſh, by Way of an 
Evening Exerciſe at Home, and to make capital 
Letters Initials to thoſe Words that require them, 


The 
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The following Day they account for the Grams 
matical Conſtruction of each Word in it, in the 
ſame Manner as is practiſed in Latin Schools, 
applying the proper Rules to the ſeveral Exi- 
gencies of Concord and Government. 

In the Orthographical Directions to be obſerved 
in the Praxis to this Grammar, I have recom- 
menced, that every Subſtantive begin with a Ca- 
pital: not that it is the univerſal Mode of Writing, 
nor indeed any Way neceſſary to be uſed by an 
Adept in Language ; but becauſe I amentirely 
of Opinion with Mr. Hodgſon, * that to accuſtom 
the Learner to obſerve that Method is a good 
Means of making him more perfectly acquainted 
with Subſtantives. | | 

Since the laſt Edition of this Grammar made 
its Appearance, it has been ſuggeſted to me by 
ſeveral of my Friends, that if a ſhort Epitome of 
Rhetoric was added to it, it would render it {till 

more uſeful. In Compliance therefore with their 
Judgment, I have ſelected from the moſt ap- 
proved-Authors, ſuch Tropes and Figures, as, I 


thought would convey to the Engliſh Scholar 4 | 
ſome Knowledge of that Art, 1 
1 have nothing farther to add, than to repeat 7 


my grateful Acknowledgements to the Public, 
for the very favourable Reception which the for- 
mer Editions have met with ; and to expreſs my 7 
Hopes, that the Alterations and Additions now 
made, will preſerve a Continuance of their 6 
Countenance and Support. | 


See Hodgſon's Practical Engliſh Grammar, p. 180. 
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A METHO- .. 


.A ME THOMEICAL 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


NGLISH GRAMMAR is the Art of ſpeaking 
and writing the Engliſh Language with Plain- 
neſs and Prepriety,andis divided into four Parts, 


; viz, Orthography, Profody, Etymology, aud Syntax. 
| Of ORTHOGRAPHY. 
l Orthography teaches the Nature and Affections of 
r bitters, and the juſt Method of ſpelling Fords. 
- Of LETTERS. 
[ | A Letter is a ſignificant Mark or Note, of which 
* » Syllables are compounded, 

9 The Letters of the Engliſh Language are called the 
it a Engliſh Alphabet, and are twenty-ſix in Number. 
„ 0 The Capitals, or large Letters, are marked thus, 
— 1 4. B, C, D, E, F, G, H. I. J, K, B, M. N, O, P. 
7 N | , R, 8, 7, U. „„ #54) 24. - 
0 ö The ſmall Letters thus, 
ir a; 0, 6 , e, 5 : h, 1,7, 4, I. m, u, o, 55 5 Fo Jo So ts : 


u, Vs Wy x, , X. 
Their Names are, a, be, ce, de, e, ef, jte, aitch, i, Ja, 
| 3 ta, el, em, en, o, pe, qu, ar, eſt, te, u, de, double u, 
BY y ex, y, Zed. 
| 8 Letters 
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Leuers are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. 
A Vowel makes a full and diſtinct Sound of itſelf. 
A Conſonant cannot be ſounded diſtinctly, without 


: 
a. : 


the Addition of a Vowel either before or after it. 


The Yowels are a, e, i, o, u; and ſometimes av and y. 


f The Conſonants are b, C5 a, V, FE) 557, 4, J, N, A, . 7 r, 


ho 8, t, v, ab, æ, yy x. 
Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Semi-worvels. 
The Mutes, ſo called, becauſe they cannot be ſounded 

alone, are 6, c, d, g, j, &, p, q, t, v; and are diſtin- 

guiſhed from the reſt of the Conſonants by taking the 


/ Sound of the Vowel after them; as be, ce, de, &c. 


The Semi-wowvels, ſo called, becauſe they make a 
kind of obſcure ſound alone, are /, I, u, u, r, s, x; and 
are diſtinguiſhed from the others, by taking the Sound 
of the Vowel before them; as / el, em, &c. four of 
which, viz. I, n, n, r, are likewiſe called Liguids, be- 


" Cauſe of their ſoft and flaent Pronunciation. 


Note. C and g are ſometimes Mutes, and ſometimes 
Semi-vowels, When they are ſounded hard, they are 


Mutes; as in can, crime, give, gold, grant, &c. When 


they are ſounded %%, they are Semi-wvouvels ; as in cell, 
civil, gem, giant, &c. 

Oc /. 1. Two Vowels meeting together in one Syl- 
lable, are called a Diphthong > as ea in breath ; and 
three a Triphthong ; as eau, in beau. 

OH. 2. A Word of one Syllable is called a Mono- 


ſyllable ;; as cap, leg, well, &c. of two Syllables, a 


Diffyllable ; as an-them, hel-met, pic-ture, &c. of three 
Syllables, a Triffllable; as, mi-/e-ry, ör-na- ment, 
auil-der-neſi, &c. of many Syllables, a Poly/yllable ; 
as, ca- la- mi- ty, /a-tis-fac-ti-on, in. fal- li- bi- li- iy, &c. 


Oi 
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Of the Sounds, &c. of the Letters. 
: A | 


A has three different Sounds, an oper and /bore Sound; 
as in cat, bat, rat, ſprat, &Cc. 


A ſeender and long Sound; as in ace, face, game, 


aame, &c. 


A broad Sound like au or aw; as in bald, /cald, 
talk, walk, &c. 

Beſides theſe, à has an open and as Sound ; as in 
father, languiſh, &c. but when it ends a Syllable, and 
the next begins with a Conſonant that is ſaunded dou- 
ble, it has an open, and port Sound; as in f imiſh, 
gravel, &c. pronounced fammiſh, gravvel, &c. A has 
the Sound of e or i ſhort in Words ending in able or 
age; as in commendable, village, pronounced commend- 
eble, willige. 

In fome Syllables of Words che @ is not ſounded at 
all; as in the laſt Syllable of the Words cerriage, 


marriage, chaplain, &c. pronounced carridge, — 


chaplin. 


A with a, e, i, or y, and « or au, forms a Diphthong. 

Aa, a Hebrew Diphthong, ſound like à open and Hort 
in moſt of the Proper Names; as in Baladm, Canadns 
[/agc, &c. pronounced Balam, Canan, Ixæat; except 36 
Ba-al and Ga-al. 

Ae wrote , a Latin Diphibong, are retained by 
ſane Authors in all Words, where they are uſed by the 
Ancients, and are ſounded like e long and full; as in 
LEnigma, Equator, &c. but by others they are laid 
aſide, and their Place ſupplied with a ſingle # As 
Enigma, Equater. 


Ae in Hebrew Words are parted; as in J. 4, 
I\-ra-el, &c. 


Ai or yy, in Monoſyllables, or at the Beginning of | 
1 Words 
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Words, or when the Accent falls on the /ame — 


are ſounded like a fender and long; as in gain, play, 
dãinty, player, detain, diſmay &c. but when the Accent 
falls on the Syllable before it, ai have the Sound of 2, 
or e ſhort, as in captain, certain, curtain, fountain, 
mountain, &c. pronounced captin, certin, curtin, foun- 
ten, mounten: à in ai is not ſounded in Calais, pro- 
nounced Callis. 

Ai in Hebrew Words are parted ; as in Abi-ſba- i, 
CE Es A-cha-i-a, E-phra-im, &c. 

Au and aw are founded like @ broad and lang; as in 
canſe, pauſe, bawl, flaw, &c. In ſome Words the « 
s not ſounded ; as in aunt, daunt, gauge, &C. pro- 


lan. Hounced ant, dant, gage. | 
Au in Foreign n Words are parted ; as in Ar- cbe⸗- la- us, 


Ca- per- na um, Me-ne-la-us, Sta- niſela-us, &c. except 
Paul, Saul, &c. b 

B keeps one unyaried Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End of Words; as in biſket, ſlumber, 
rhubarb, &c. 

In /me Words it is ſilent; as in dumb, plumb, debt, 
debtor, baellium, &c. pronounced dum, plum, det, dettor, 
dellium. In others its only Uſe is to /engthen the Syl- 
lable; as in climb, camb, womb, &c. pronounced clime, 
coam, aum. 


| C 
C has two different Sounds. 


A hard Sound like 4, before a, o, u, r, and t; as in 
cap, cord, cut, craft, tract, &c. and at the End of Words 
or Sylables, as in muſic, public, victim. 
It is hkewiſe ſounded hard before & in Monoſyl- 
lables; as, in back, fich, quick, &c. 
. A oft Sound like 5s, before e, i, and y; as in eddar, 
ci dern, cy'mbol, &c. as alſo before an Apoſtrophe denot- 
ing the Abſence of e; as in plac'd, for placed; rejbicd, 
2 for 
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r rejoiced, & c. except in ſome Proper Names, where 
it ſounds hard like &; as in Actldama, Cenchrea, &c. 
pronounced Ateldama, Kenchrea. 

C before J has nearly the Sound of 7; as in claim, 
clergy, client, &c. pronounced aim, tlergy, tlient. 

C before ? is ſilent in verdia, inditment, perfect, 
pirfeted, perfeineſs, &c. pronounced verdit, indite- 
ment, perfit, perfited, perfitneſs ; but it retains its Sound 
in perfection, perſettive, &c. 

Ci before a, e, o, in the Middle of a Word, if they 
make a Syllable, are ſounded like ; as in Hpëcial, 
Ancient, vicious, & c. pronounced /peſhal, anſbent, 
VI/hous. 

Ch 

Ch are commonly ſounded like ch; as in charm 
cherry, child, choice, church, &c, pronounced tcharm, 
tcherry, tchild, tchoice, teburch; except in Words de- 
rived originally from the Greet, where they take the 
Sound of &; as in chart, chimera, chorus, chyle, &c. 
pronounced kart, kimera, korus, kyle ; and in Foreign 
Names; as Achich, Baruch, Enoch, &c. pronounced 
Akiſh, Baruk, Enco“. 

In ſome Words derived from the French, they ſound 
likes; as in chaiſe, chevalitr, capuchin, machine, pro- 
nounced Sai, ſhevalier, capuſheen, maſheen ; and in 
Engliſh Words after / or n; as welch, bench, &c. pro- 
nounced cl, ben/h, & e. they alſo take the Sound of 
qu in choir, chorifter ; pronounced guire, quiriſter. 

Ch in Arch before a Yowel generally ſounds like & ; 
as in Archangel, Archippus, Archives, &c. pronounced 
Arkangel, Arkippus, Arkives : but before a Conſenunt, 
it always ſounds like tch; as in Archbiſhop, Archdtacon, 


Archduke, &c. pronounced Artchbiſhop, Artchdeacon, 
drtchduke, 


B3 D keeps 
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W- + D | [ 
D keeps one uniform Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End of Words ; as in damjel, elder, lin- 
dared. 5 &c. ; : 


D in ſome Words is /ilent; as diamond, handſome, 


 Wianeday, &c. pronounced dimon, hanſome, Wenſday. 


In the Preterimperfe& Tenſe, and Participle Per- 
fet of Verbs that are formed in ed, ed is ſometimes 
contracted into ?, or 4 with an Apoſtrophe before it ; 
as dipped, dipt; laughed, laught ; called, call'd; loved, 
; &c. but when ed is preceded by a d or a 2, the 
e is then ſounded, and conſtitutes a Syllable with thoſe 
Letters ; as, dread, dreaded ; adapt, adapted, &c. 


E. 
E has three different Sounds. | 


A ſhort open Sound, in Words ending with one or 
more Conſonants ; as in bed, net, well. | 
An obſcure ſhort Sound, reſembling the French e Fe- 
mirine ; as in /iberty, ſeveral, recovery, &c. 

A long and full Sound in Words ending in e (called 
e final) and eſpecially Words derived from the Greek 
or Latin; as in /theme, theme &c. | 

E is generally ſilent at the Ead of Words, except 
in ſuch Monoſyllables as have 20 other Vowel ; as 
he, me, ſhe, the &c. or in Proper Names; as Ti/-/e, 
PPEze-be, Sa-li-me, &c. or Words derived from the Greek 


” 


fi-mi-le, pre-mu-ni-re, &. It is alſo filent before 
in Words of the Plural Number, but lengthens the 
Vowel going before it in the ſame Syllable ; as &abes, 
cakes, names; &c. and in the third Perſon Singular of 
Verbs, when is written for th; as writes for wwriteth, 
fnites for fmiteth, &c.; but it is ſounded after c, ch, 
2. 5, fo, x, and x, both in Nouns of the TE 

uw 


„ 


or Latin; as ca-ta-ſtro-phe, e-pi-to-me, Pe-ne-lo-pe, 
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agen and in the third Perſon Singular of Verbs, 


aking with s another entire Syllable ; as in pla-ces, 
chirch-es, ca-ges, ca-ſes, fiſb- es, box-es, gr 4-205. 

E uſually lengthens the Vowels going before it in 
the ſame Syllable, whether at the End or Middle of a 
Word; as Bed, bade, can, cane, ungrateful, retirement, 
&c. except when it is followed by a Conſonant whica 
has a double Sound; as credit, rifuge, & c. pronounced 
creddit, riffuge; or when two Conſonants come between 
it and a preceding Vowel; as badge, wedge, hinge, 
c.; but if à be the preceding Vowel, it is length» 
ened, if e follow th, ft, ng, and rg; as bathe, haſte, 
change, charge, &c. 

In Words ending 1 in en or le, the Sound of the e is 
almoſt loſt; as in H, liſten, candle, needle &c.; but 
in ſome Words ending in en, the e takes the Sound of 
i; as in linen, garden, chicben, &Cc, pronounced Iinin, 
gardin, chickin. 

Z alſo has ſometimes the effect of ſoftening the pre- 
eeding conſonants c and g; as in fence, pence, cage, 
page; and it muſt always be written after c and g, 
when ſounded ſoft; as in advance, advancement ; en- 
gage, engagement ; peace, peaceable; change, changeable, 
&c. unleſs i follows, when it is dropped; as in vicious, 
raging ; or when goes before g in the middle of a 
Word; as in judgment. 

E in Words ending in cre, gre, and tre, is ſounded 
before the r; as in /icre, maugre, nitre, &c. pro- 
nounced later, mauger, niter. 

E with a, e, i, or 5, o, u, or w, forms a Diphthong ; 
and with au, and ye a Triphthong. 

Ea are ſounded like a /lender and ſport; as in bread, 
bealth, realm, &c. like e long and full; as in Hach, 
fach, tal, &c. like a open and Hort; as in heart, 

B 4 hearth, 
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hearth, dearth, &c, and like a fender and long; as in 


bear, pear, feear, &c. 

In ſome Words they are both heard ; as in ear, 
hear, near, &c. 

Ea in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and ſome Engliſh 177 ords, 
are parted ; as in Ge-b&-a, Ho-/#-a, I-dt-a, Cre-4-tor, 
&c. as alſo in Words compounded with re and pre; as 
in re-admit, re-ad6rn, pre-amble, pre-apprehind, & c. 

Ee always ſound like e long and full; as in Feet, /pzed, 
firtet, &c, | 

Ee in Hebreno Words, and ſuch as are compounded 
with re and pre, are parted ; as in Be-er-/heba, re-enter, 
pre-exift, &c. | 

Ei or ey, have commonly the Sound of a fender and 
long; as in feign, reign, grey, whey, &c. 

In ſome Words they ſound like e long; as in concẽ ive, 
dectit, perceive, &c. in others both the Vowels are 
ſounded ; as in height, ftreight, hey-day, &c. 

Ei in Words derived from the Greet, French, &s. 
and ſuch as are compounded with ve, are parted; as 
in de-iſt, de-iſm, the-ift, the-iſm, re-imburſe, re- iteraie, 
&. 
Eo are ſounded like e long and full; as in People, pro- 
nounced zeeple ; like a ſender and ſhort; as in leopard, 
pronounced lepard; and like o long, as in George, 
pronounced Jorge, &c. 

Eo are parted in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, &c. Words; 
as in Si-me-on, ge-6-graphy, de-6b-ſtru-ent. 

Eu and ew are ſounded like « long and //; as in 
frud, dew, &c. ew like o ſhort ; as in /Fw ſpew, pro- 
nounced ſometimes fo, ſow. 

Eu are parted in Zach us, Bar-ti-mi-us, Thad- 
de-us. 

Ey are ſounded like 7 lng in eyre, &c. TS 
| TT Eau 


4 
* 
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\ Eau ſound like « long in beauty, pronounced bity ; 
and like o long in beau, * 65; and other. 


'P 


French Words. 


Eye ſound like 7 long, as eye. 
F 


F keeps one unvaried ſound at the Beginning, Middle, 
and End of Words; as in folly, coffin, miſchief, &c. 
except in of, which is pronounced ov; as the Wiſdom 
of (ov) Solomon. 

G 

G has two different Sounds. 

A hard Sound before a, i, o, u, I, ander; and at the 
End of a Word or Syllable ; or when g is doubled ; 
as in game, gift, gold, gun, glance, grind, ftring, fl rongly, 
dagger, &c. except in giant, gibbet, and ſome others. 

G is alſo ſounded hard before e and 7 in all Proper 
Names of the Bible, and ſome others; as in Geba, 
Gethſemane, Gilbòa, Gelderland, Gilbert, &c. b 

A i Sound like / before e and y; as in gelly, gi- 
nius, geſture, Egypt, &c. except in geeſe, geld, get, &c. 
and Derivatives from Words ending in 2g; as in 
hanger, from hang ; linger, from long; ffronger, from 
ſtrong, &c.; as alſo before e and 7 in Words derived 


from the Latin and French ; ; as in engine, gentle, 


imagine, &c. 

G before another is ſometimes ſounded like d, when 
parted in Spelling; as in ſag- gi, &c. pronounced 
Judgeft. 

G alone in ſome Words ſounds like dg ; as in Roger, 
Callege, Magic, &c. pronounced Rodger, Colledge, 
Maadgic 

G before m and u in the ſame Syllable, is ſcarcely 
heard; as in phlegm, gnaſh, gnat, gnaw, gnömon, &c. 
nor in bagnio, ſeräglio; but gu at the End of Words, 
B 5 lengtben 
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tengthen the Syllable ; as in fin, benign, ic. and = 


when g follows u, it is ſounded hard; as in fangs 
gang, bring, ſting, &C. 
Gh 
Gh at the Beginning of a Word are ſounded hard; 
as in ghaſtly, ghirkin, ghoſt, &c. at the End or Middle 
of a Word, they are for the moſt Part f/ent, but help 
to /engthen the Syllable ; as in high, mighty, &c. 

If a Diphthong go before gh, they take the Sound 
of F; as in cough, laugh, tough, &c. pronounced coff, 
laff, toff, &c. except in though, through, dough, daugh- 
ter, &c. pronounced tho, throo, or thurro, do, dauter. 

Gh in burgh, at the End of feveral Proper Names of 
Places, ſound like ow; as in Edinburgh, Hamburgh, 


Gottenburgh, &c. pronounced Edixvurrow, Hambur- 


row, Gottenburrow. 
H 

H is by ſome Grammarians conſidered as no Letter; 
but only a Note of Aſpiration, or rough Breathing ; 
as in hat, hill, horſe, &c. 

In fome Words 5 is very faintly founded ; as in 
heir, honour, humour, &c. in others its Sound is entirely 
loſt ; as in rhenifh, rhine, rbitoric, &c. 

H, when it ſhuts up a Word, and a Veel precedes 
it, is not ſounded ; as in ah, ob, Jehivah, Nineveh, 
&c. but it retains its Sound when it 1s preceded by 
the Conſonants, c, s, and r; as in mach, ſuch, aſp, ſaſb, 

mouth, teeth, &c. | 


I 

has four different Sounds. 

A fort Sound in Words ending in one or more Cen- 
ſonants; as in ld, Bill, I, &c.; and in moſt Proper 
Names, when it is followed by a Vowel ; as An- :i-och, 
Be- al, Da- Mel, Mi-ri-am, &c. 


It 
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It has alſo a Hort Sound, when it ends a Syllable, 


and the next begins with a Conſonant that is ſounded 


double; as image, river, &c. pronounced immage,. 
wer. 

T has the Sound of 2 /hort, in bird, firſt, ſpirt,. &c. 
pronounced 6urd, furft, ſhurt. 

A long Sound before gh, ght, gn, la, mb, nd, and 
Words that end in e filent ; as in s7gh, flight, sign, chilay 
climb, hind, tide, &c. ſome few Words excepted. 

It has alſo a long Sound in Proper Names, when it is 
followed by ah or as, jab or rab; as Atha-li-ah, 
Co-ni-ah, E-li-as, To-bi-as, A-do-ni-jah, E-li-jah, 
Mi-rah; and in the Terminations ite and ites; as 
Am'-min-ite, Rau-ben-ite; Am'-mon-ites, Rü-ben- tes; 
and when it ends a Proper Name; as Le-, Zab-di. 

J has the Sound of e long and full in Words derived 
from the French; as in bombazin, capuchin, magazine, 
oblige, &c, pronounced bombazeen, capuſheen, magaxten, 
obleege. 

in ſome Words is obſcurely ſounded ; as in vil, 
devil, &c. and in others its Sound is entirely loſb; 
as. in medicine, Saliſbury, pronounced medcine, Sal/- 
bury. 

I with e forms a Diphthong ; and with ex or ew a 
Triphthong. 

Ie have the Sound of e long and full; as in brief, 
chef, relief, &c. of e ſhort; as in fierce, pierce, tiàrce, 
&C. and of a ſlender and ſport; as in friend,. &c. 

Ie are parted in. Hebrew Words, and thoſe that are 
derived from the Latin; as in A-bi-6-zer, Eli. G- xer, 
cli- ent, ſci-ence, ſo-ci-e-ty, &c. 6 

Ie are likewiſe parted in Words ending with er, ed; 
and eth; as in careri-er, clö- thi- er, ' hi-i-er, di-ed,. 


&i-eth , &c.. 
B 6 Tha 
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Jeu, or jew ſound like « long; as in lieu, ViewW, pro- 
nounced lu, vn; but the # takes the Sound of win 
Lieutznant, pronounced Lievtenant. 

J 

J keeps one unvaried /o/? Sound; as in jade, jefter, 
Jingle, jolly, julap, &c. it always begins a Syllable be- 
fore a Vowel, but never endsone. 

| | K 
K is ſounded like c hard; as in keep, king, Rite, &c. 
K is not ſounded before 2; as in knife, knicker, 


Rniickle, &c. pronounced nife nocker, nuckle; nor after 
c at the End of Words; as in back, check, ſict, rock, 


&c. pronounced bac, chec, fic, roc. 

K in Words of two or more Syllables, ending in c is 
by the beſt modern Writers left out as a fuperfluons 
Letter, e at the End of a Word or Syllable always 

ſounding hard like 4; as in arithmetic, logic, muſic, 
actor, &c ä 7 


L 

L has a %% 1 Sound; as in /avifh, billow, 
pallet, &c. 

L in ſome Words is not ſounded, but it ſerves to 
lengthen the Syllable; as in c#/f, half, folk, yalk, &c. 
pronounced cafe, hafe, foke, yoke. 

L has the Sound of r in cv/onel, pronounced thread, 
or cornel ; and of m in /a/mon, pronounced /ammon. 

Words compounded with a// drop one / in writing; 
as almoſt, aways, almighty, &c. | 

Words of one Syllable only that end in J, are writ- 
ten with a double /; as in fall, will, bull, pull, &c. 
but when a Diphthong goes before, one / is dropped ; 
as in /ail, foil, toil, foul, boawl, &c. 

Words alſo of ſeveral Syllables that end in J, are 


&. 


written with a ſingle /; as careful, faithful, compel, 


th p 
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c. but when a Syllable follows, the / is doubled; as 
in del, daeller ; excel, &xcellence ; rebel, rebillion, &c. 

M has the ſame Sound at the Beginning, Middle, and 
End of Words; as in money, lumber, fathom, &c. 

Mp are ſounded like a in accompt, accomptant, pro- 
nounced account, accountant ; and frequently written in 
the ſame Manner. 

N 

N keeps one uniform Sound at the Beginning, 
Midale, and End of Words; as in nature, infant, glut- 
ton, &c. | | 

N is not ſounded after / or in the ſame Syllable ; 
as in kiln, damn, condemn, limn, autumn, hymn, &C. 
pronounced kil, dam, condem, lim, autum, hym. 5 

O 

O has ſix different Sounds. 


A Sort open Sound in Words ending with one or 
more Conſonants; as in dog, mov, pot, ſong, &c. 

A long open Sound in Words ending with e filent; 
as in ade, bone, clove, grove, &c. except in come, ſome, 
none, dove, love, and ſome others. | 

O has alſo a leng open Sound in Words ending with 
lk, rb, rd, rm, and rn; as in lk, yolk, arb, abſorb, 
card, lord, form, fiorm, hörn, thorn, &c. 

O before , re, ft, and th, is in ſome Words long; 
as in boll, /croll, part, ſport, haſt, paſt, bath, flath, &c. 
in others hrt; as in /oll, fhart, cft, froft, math, clath, 
&c. : 

O in Words of more than one Syllable is ſounded 
long before a Conſonant; as in odour, amen, aver, 
&c. except the Conſonant is ſounded double, when it 
takes a Sort Sound; as in navel, promiſe, &c. pro- 
nounced novel, prommiſe. 


O is 
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O is ſounded like oo; as in ds, doing, mive, proves 
&c. pronounced doo, dooing, moove, proove ; as alſo in 
timb, wwamb, &c. pronounced room, woom, &c. ; like ou | 
in Words ending with /4 or It; as in old, fold, bolt, 
colt, &c. pronounced ould,” fould, boult, coult ; like 5 
ſhort ; as in wimen, pronounced qwimmen, &c. and 
like « Hort; as in attorney, compaſſes, conftable, &c. 
pronounced attirney, cimpaſſes, cinſtable. 

O has a faint Sound in many Words ending i in on; 
as in Button, glitton, mũtton, &c. but is ſilent in 
Nicholas, &c. pronounced Nichlas. 

O with a, e, i, or 5, o, u, or ao, forms a Diphthong. 

Oa have the Sound of o long and open; as in biat, 
«al, ſi at, &c. 

Oa in Hebrew Words, and Words compounded with 
£0, Are parted ; as in Zö-an, Gil. bõ-a, A-bi- n. 
co-ad. ju tor, co-ã gu- late, co-a- li- ti-· on, &c. 

Oe, wrote æ, are retained in Words derived from 
the Greek, and are ſounded like e lang and full; as in 
exebnomy, ecumenical, &c. | 
Oe in ſome Words are ſounded like o long and open. ʒ 
as in doe, foe, rõe, woe, &c. except ſhoe, pronounced 
Boo; in others they are parted; as in po- et, po- c- ti- cal, 
&c. and with Words compounded with co; as in co- 
&f-fi- erent, co-6-qual, co-ex-ift, &c. 

Oi and oy are both heard in coin, voice, bey, joy, &c. 

Oi are parted in Words compounded with co, or 
ending in ing; as in 1 co- ti · on, db. ing, 
g6-ing, &c. 
nh Oo have the Sound of the Italian u; as in book, proof,. 
mt ſehoot, &c. of o long and open; as in dior, floor, poor,. 
mr c. pronounced dore, fore, pore; and of u ſhort ; as. 
ii in hood, weed, foet, &c. pronounced hud, wul, fut. 
=_— 3 | Qs. 
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Old are parted in Words derived from the Hebrew, 
* Greek, or Latin; as in Bi-az, Cõ-ox, co-b-pe- rate, &c. 


Ou and ow in ſome Words are both ſounded ; as in 
thou, cow, wow, fowl, &c. in others they have the 
Sound of oo; as in ſoup, cickow, ſometimes written 
cuckoo, &c, and in others of o long and open; as in 
court, amour, crow, ſuõ u, &c. | 

Ou in ſome Words are ſounded like o fort; as in 
cough, trough, pronounced coff, treff, &c. in others 
like # bort; as in touch, couple, &c. pronounced zutch, 
eupple. N 
Ow in Words of more than one Syllable are ſounded 
like o Hort; as in billzw, ſparrow, willow, &c. except 
the Accent falls on the ſame Syllable; when the a is 
ſounded long; as in allsw, avaw, &c. 

OZ. Ow in ſome Words that are alike in Spelling, 
but different in ſignification, are ſounded differently, in 
order to aſcertain their Meaning; as ſew, fignifying 
to ſcatter Seed, is pronounced /; but ſow, ſignifying 
a female Swine, is pronounced like cow ; ſo hkewiſe 


Doo, ſignifying an inſtrument to ſhoot with, is pro- 


nounced bo; but bow ſignifying the Bending of the 
Head, is pronounced like cow ; alſo Beru, ſignifying 
a round ſpherical Body, is pronounced B; but Su, 
ſignifying a Veſlel to hold Liquor, is pronounced bole, 


. P 

P keeps the ſame unvaried Sound at the Beginning, 
Middle, and End of Words; as in part, paper, biſhop, 
&c. 

P 1s not ſounded before /or t, at the Beginning of 
Words, as in gſalm, ꝑſälter, ptiſan, Ptolemy, pronounced 
Jalm, ſalter, tiſan, Tolemy, &c. nor between m and 7; 


as in tempt, empty, ſumpter, ſymptom, &c. pronounced 
4emt, emty, ſumter, ſymtom, 4 Ph 
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Ph, when they are in the ſame Syllable, ſound like 
J; as in phantom, phyfic, alphabet, paragraph, pro- 
nounced fantem, fifick, alfabet, paragraf, &c. but 
when they are parted, and affixed to different Syl- 
lables, each better has its diſtin Sound; as in Heep. 
herd, up-hild, up-hilfterer, &c. 

" Ph in fome Words ſound like v; as in - 
"'S:iphen, pronounced nevew; Steven; but when — 
are prefixed to th, they loſe their Sound; as in 
phthific, phthifical, pronounced tific, tiſical. 


Q 
9D and u, which always go together, have the Sound 
of tu, or ew; as in quart, quell, quit, quote, c. but 
in fome Words derived from the French and Latix, the 
Sound of u is dropt, and that of & only retained ; as 
in quoif, quoit, conquer, liquor, pique, antique, &c. pro- 
nounced koif, koit, conker, likkor, peek, antteck. 
R - 


R has always the ſame rough, ſnarling Sourid at the 
Beginning, Middle, and End of Words; as in river, 
| Jpirit, temper, &c. 

R is followed by + filent in Words derived from the 
Greet; as in rhap/ſody, rhetoric, rh&um, rhyme, &c. 

R followed by e at the End of Words of Greek or 
French Extraction is ſounded after the e; as in theatre, 
metre, ſeeprre, maſſacre, Sepulchre, &c. pronounced 

theater, meter, ſcepter, maſſaker, ſepulter. 

S has two different ſounds. | 
A hard biſing ſound at the beginning of words; as, 
in ſaint, ſea, fide, foil, fun, fc. 

It has alſo a hard ſound in the middle of words, 
5 when it ſtands between a vowel and a conſonant; or 


4 conſonant 
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a conſonant and a vowel ; as in dale, clifter, 
g9/pel, balſam, cenſor, dropſy, &c. except in wi/dom, 
diſmal, &c. pronounced wizdom, dizmal. 

It has likewiſe a Hard ſound' at the end of words, 
when it is preceded by the conſonants, c, /, B, p, or ,; 
as in pics, hoofi, breaks, props, cuts, &c. and ou ; as 
in righteous, barbarous, virtuous, &c. as allo in this, 
thus, us, alas, and yes ; and thoſe that are derived from 


the Latin; as in pus, rebus, ſurplus, and all words that 


end in double s ; as in glaſs, loſs, tru/5, &c. 
A /oft ſound like x, when it is placed between two 


vowels, or a dipthong and a vowel; as in 6#/em, 


chijen, pleaſure, leiſure, couſin, &c. pronounced bezom, 
chozen, pleazure, leizure, couzin ; as alſo before e ſilent 
at the end of a word or ſyllable, when it is preceded 
by a vowel; as in phraſe, roſe, caſement, amigſement, 
&c. pronounced phraze, roxe, cazement, amuzement * 
But when it is preceded by a conſonant, it is ſounded 
hard; as in werſe, purſe, reſponſe, &c. 

It has alſo a ſoſt ſound, when it is ſubjoined to ſub- 
ſtantives ending in 6, d, e, g, I, u, u, r, au, or y, mak- 
ing part of a diphthong, in order to form the genitive 
caſe ſingular; as in ſhrub's, Bird's, ſtone s, dog 1, nail's 
worm i, capon's, fowler's, fwallow's, day's ; or the 
plural number; as in ſprubs, birds, flones, dogs, ſnails, 


avorms, capons, fowlers, ſwallows, days, & c. or to verbs, 


in order to form the third perſon ſingular; as in he 


robs, - reads, dies, * fwims, runs, roars, ſows," 
e, the; 


S in ſome fubfantives | is ſounded bard, and e 


in the verbs; as the ſubſtantives riſe, u/e, abuſe, &c. 


are, when verbs, pronounced rize, une, abuzs, 
Sc before e or i at the Beginning of Words are 


ſounded like hard 5; as in /eeprre,' /ctience, &c. pro- 


nounced 
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nounced epter, fience ; but before a, o, and u, like ; 
as in ſcandal, ſeorner, ſcuffle," &c. pronounced ſhandal, 
Horner. ſtuffle. 

Sch before e, i, and o, are ſounded like ; as in 
Scheme, ſchirrus, ſehilar, &c. but they only take the 
Sound of hard s in /ch#dule, ſchiſin; pronounced /- 
dule, fiſm, 

Sci when followed by a Vowel in the Middle of 
Words, are ſounded like ; as in conſcience, con- 
ſcious, 2 ous, &c. pronounced conſhence, conſhous, 
luſpous. 

=, between a WR and a Vowel ſound like h.; 

in perſian, converſion, ſubmiſſion, & c. pronounced 
1 converſhon, ſubmiſchon ; but between two 
Vowels like zh; as in adhi/fon, confuſion, evaſion, &c. 
pronounced adhezhon, confuzhon, evazhon. S before 
# 18 frequently ſounded like /; as in figar, ſure, ue, 
&c. pronounced ſugar, ſpure, ifhue. , 

St in ſome Words are ſounded like /5 ; as in 64/le, 
cable, ne/tle, thiftle, &c. pronounced buſile, cafs le, 
weſcle, thiſile, &c. 

$ not beginning a Syllable is Hlent before /, , and 
£3 as in z/le, demeſne, wiſ-count, &c. pronounced ile 
demayne, Picount. 

T , 

T has its proper Sound at the Beginning, Middle, 
and End of words; as in räble, turtle, tempeſt, &c. 

T7 before a Vowel in the middle of a Word are 
ſounded like ; as in nũptial, quotient, nation, &. 
pronounced nupſbal, quoſpent, najhon ; except J or x 
goes before them, when they keep their proper Sound; ; 
as in b#/tial, celiſtial, commixtion. 

before a Conſonant, or at the Beginning of a 
Word, keep their proper Sound; as in gratitude, | 

intimates 


— 
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eptimate, tie, tied, &c. as alſo before er of Compara- 
tives, and et of Superlatives of Adjectives; and the 
Plural Number of Subſtantives, and the ſecond and 
third Perſon of Verbs ending in ; as in crafty, 
craftier, craftieft ; — beauties ; pity, pitieft, pi- 
tied, &c. 

Ti likewiſe keep their proper Sound in Hebrew and 
Greek Words; as in Phaltiel, Shealtial, Shephatiah, 
Adqramy'ttium, &C. 

Th 

Th have two different Sounds. 

A hard Sound in moſt Words ; as in thank, thumb, 
Zath, wrath, &c. 

A foft Sound in all Pronouns, Relatives, Adwerbs, 
and Conj unctions; as in thou, thee, they, them, thy, thine, 
this, that, theſe, thoſe, hither, rather, then, thence, there, 
thither, whither, though, although, &ither, neither, 
neverthels/s," 6therwiſe, therifore, thertupon, whither, 
a4 alſo in all Words between two Vowels ; as in a- 

ber, fathom, gather, brother, mither, &c. or between 

E N r and a Vowel; as in farther, further, &c. 
2 in 6rthedox, orthography, and ſome others. 

When e filent is ſubjoined % at the End of Words, 


it ſoftens the Sound of them; as in bath, bathe, breath, 
breatht, &c. 


U 
U has three different Sounds. 

A fort Sound in Words where it is followed by one 
or more Conſonants ; as in club, crumb, drub, &Cc. | 
The ſound of i ſhort ; as in 6zry, burial, &c. pro- 
nounced birry, birrial, ö 
A long Sound in Words ending in e ſilent; as in g, 
tine, abjũre, &. except in budge, judge, pùrge, &. 

U 
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U has alſo a long Sound, when it ends à Syllable,; 
as in exbit, duty, frigal, &c. except when the next 
Syllable begins with a Conſonant that has a double 
Sound ; as in pùmice, puniſh, &c. Wan pümmice, 
pannif. 

U with a, e, i, or y, and o, forms, a Diphthong ; and 
with az, or ay, ea, and ee, a Triphthong. 

U before a, e, i, and o, in the Middle of Words, is 
ſounded like av; as in #&qual, edngqreft, anguiſb, län- 
gour, &c. and at the Beginning of Words av is uſed 
inſtead of x ; as in walk, wedge, wind, world, &C, 

U after g, and before a, e, i, and y, is not ſounded, 
but ſerves to harden the ſound of gz as in guard, 
gueſs, guilt, guy, &c. | | 

A in wa in ſome Words is ſounded ſhort and aßen; 
as In guert, quality, quantity, &c. in others long and 
fender ; as in quake, quaker, quũ ver, &c. and in others 
long and broad; as in qualm, qualmiſh, &c. 

Ua have the Sound of @ open and long, if they be 


preceded by g; as guard, guardian, &c. pronounced 
gard, gardian. 


Ua loſe their Sound in vifuals, pronounced witzles, 
Le in ſome Words have the Sound of e Hort and 
fender; as in giieſs, guet, &c. pronounced gef, geſts 
in others of 2 long; as in accrae, enſũe, purſe, &c. 

De after g are filent at the end of Words; as in 
Hague, Prague, league, fatigue, prologue, &c. pro- 
nounced Haig, Praig, leag, fateig, prolog ; except 
in ague, argue, Montague, Ke. where the is 
ſounded. 

De in Hebreau, French, &c. Words, are parted; as 
Sa-mu-el, Su-et, &c. 

Li have the Sonnd of i ſhort; - as in Build, Fi/ctat, 
conduit, 
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ſeveral of them ſtand together, they imply that there 
ö ſomething wanting or immodeſt in the Paſſage. _ 
The Ovelie refers to ſome Remark in the Margin, 


or at the Bottom of the Page. In Dictionaries it 
ſhews a Word to be Obſolete. 


The Parallels are uſed for the ſame Purpoſe as the 
Obeliſe ; as alſo Letters and Figures thus (a) (1) (2) 
er thus “. 


The Braces are uſed to Join ſeveral Words or Sen- 
tences together ; as 


a long 
The Vowel à has 4 a ſhort Sound, 
| a broad 

It is alſo uſed in Poetry at the End of three Lines 
that have the ſame Rhyme ; as, | 
% Thus Palaces in Projpet bar the Eye, | 

Which pleas'd and free wou'd ver the Cottage Ay. 
Ser flow'ry Land: to the gay diftant Shy.” 6:3 ® 

| Lit. 
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— 


Of PROSODY. 


ROSODY teaches the true Pronunciation of 
Words aud Sentences, and the manner of making 
Verſes. © 

The true Pronunciation of Words conſiſts in ex- 
preſſing every Syllable according to their proper 
Quantity or Accent; and of Sentences, in laying the 
Emphaſis on ſome particular Word or Words in a 
Sentence. 

The Ruentity of a Syllable i is that Time which is 
taken up in the Pronunciation of it, and is conſidered 
as long or ſhort. 

A Syllable is long, when the Vowel or Vowels that 
- conſtitute it are not immediately joined in Pronun- 
ciation with the following Conſonants; as all, ball, 
| book, beanty, &c. and ſhort when they are; as 42, 
Font, heavy, ſteady. 

A long Syllable requires twice the Time of Pro- 
nouncing as a Hort one; thus hate ſhould be pro- 
nounced as flowly again as har. 

Note, the Mark made uſe of to diſtinguiſh a long 
| Syllable is this (); and a ſhort one this “(). 
Accent is the Laying of a certain Streſs of the Voice 
upon particular Syllables, whether long or ſhort.. 

Accent is conſidered as either fngle or double. 

The /ingle Accent marked thus () denotes, that 
the Tone or Streſs of the Voice in pronouncing is 
upon the Syllable over which it is placed; as fa in 
Favour ; kind in mankind, 


The 


"x 


* 
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The double Accent marked thus (“) denotes, that 
the Letter which begins the following Syllable muſt be 
ſounded twice, that is, with the preceding Syllable, 
and with that to which it belongs; as in ba'-lance, ca'- 
mel, mi'-lon, &c. pronounced ballance, cammel, mellon, 
The ſame is to be obſerved, when they conſiſt of 
tees Syllables; as management, fortunately, com- 
piſedneſs, &c. 

Note, in Poetry the Syllable upon which the Accent 
falls is always long ; and therefore Engliſh Gram- 
marians have in this Application of it conſidered the 
Accent and long quantity as fynonymous Terms. 

The Method of accenting 1s ſo various, that no 
certain Rules can be laid down for that purpoſe. 1 
ſhall, however, after obſerving that in Words of ſeveral 
Syllables the Accent is removed as far as poſſible 
from the laſt Syllable, give a few of ſuch Rules as are 
the leaſt liable to Exception ; referring my Reader 


for a more nice and exact Method of accenting to our 


beſt Poets and Speakers. 
Rule I. 

Compound and Derivative Words, whoſe Primitives 
are Monoſyllables, are generally accented on their 
Primitives; as unjuſt, decamp, manly, graceful, c. 
and though the Word be twice derived from a Mono- 
ſyllable, it till keeps the Accent; as childi/onefo, crafii- 
ly, &c. | | 

| | Rule II. 

Words of two Syllables, that have two Vowels 
parted, have generally the Accent on the fi Syl- 
ble ; as rial, quiet, except create and ſome others. 

| 5 Rule 
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| Rule III. | 
Several Words of. two Syllables that are ſpelled 
alike, but are of a different Part of Speech, are ac- 
cented differently; as cbntrac in the | Subſtantive, 
and contract in the Verb; minute in the Subſtantive, - 
and minute in the Adjective; frequent in the Adject- 
tive, and frequent in the Verb, &c. 
Rule IV. 

In Words of two Syllables which are both Hort or 
both long, the Accent is commonly laid on the firſt ; 
as happy, private; but if one Syllable only be long, 
the Accent is * laid upon it; as author, 
awake. | 

Rule V. 

Words, eſpecially Verbs, of two Syllables, that end 
in e with a Conſonant before it, are generally ac- 
cented on the latter; as - abide, demiſe; or with two 
Conſonants ; as commend, depart ; or have a Diph- 
thong in the laſt Syllable ; as bewail, array. 1 

Rule VI. 

Qompound and Derivative Words of three or more 
Syllables retain the Accent of the Primitives; as di/- 
hinour, glorious, comprehind, recollict, cp, bo- 
nourable. 


Rule VII. 87 

Words of two Syllables that end in en, er, on, or, 

our, ow, le, and age, have the accent on the firſt Syl- 

lable; as gotten, danger, mütton, döctor, hinour, 

bill, humble, boggage, &c. ſome few Words ex. 
copied; 


Rule 


* 


. 
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Rule VIII. 

Words of three Syllables, that end in al, ate, ue, 
ous, ude, nce, ce, le, nt, re, te, and y, are generally ac- 
cented on the firſt; as capital, intimate, 22 fa. 
bulous, fortitude, tloguence, avarice, n | 
ment, theatre, appetite, cruelty. 

Rule IX. | 
Words of three Syllables that end in ator, are ac- 
cented on the middle Syllable ; ' as /pe4ator ; allo 
when a Diphthoug is in the middle Syllable, or a Yowe! 


before two Conſonants ; as remainder, extirnal ; ex- 


cept in Words derived from the French ; as debauchie, 
embuſcade, &c. | 
„ 

Polyhllablas that end in ary and ory are generally 
accented on the firſt Syllable ; as tributary, öratory; 
in logy, tomy, graphy, ical, tical, ety, ity, fion, tion, 
cian, cial, tial, and ous, on the laſt Syllable but two; 
as aftrology, anatomy, geography, mechanical, gramma- 
tical, variety, ingeniuty, - diviſion, oration, muſſucian, 
artificial, ſubftantial, melodiaus ; and in ic or tbr on 
the laſt but one; as epidtmic, operator, cc. : 

Note, ſome Polyſyllables have two Accents; as 
magnanimity, proclamation, &c. and others three; as 
tranſubſtantiation, incorruptibility, &c. | 

Emphaſis is the Laying of a particular Streſs of the 
Voice upon one or more Words in a Sentence above the 
reſt, in order to give Force and Beauty to the whole. 

In order to find out where the Emphaſis lays, Regard 
muſt be had to the chief Deſign of the Writer; and 
the Word or Words which ſhew the chief Deſign of 
the Sentence, are the emphatical Words. | 
C 6 This 


/ * | 
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This ought carefully to be attended to, not only 
to make us read with Propriety, but alſo to determine 
the Senſe of the Writer. Thus, this Sentence il 


you ride to town to-day ! is capable of being applied to 
four different Senſes by the different Poſition of the 


- Emphaſis. 


If the Emphaſis be laid on the Word you, the 
Anſwer may be no, but my Brother will. If on ride, 
the Anſwer may be xo, but I ſhall walk. If on town, 
the Anſwer may be no, I ſhall go into the Country. 
If on 70-day, the Anſwer may be no, but I ſhall go 


16-morrow, 


v ERS E. 


Verſe in Poetry is a Line or Part of a Diſcourſe con- 
fiſting of a Number of long and fort Syllables. 

Verſes are of various kinds, according to the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Feet made uſe of in them, which in 
Engliſh are reduced to four, viz, the 


Jambic ** Revenge 

Trochaic Father 

Dackylie as ) Miltitude 
Anapæſtic Diſagree 


Tambic Verſe conſiſts of two, three, four, five, or fix - 
Feet; the two firſt of which are commonly uſed in 
Songs and. Odes with Rhyme. 


Verſes bf two feet, or four Syllables. 
Dnbeãrd, unknown, 
- He makes his Moan. 
' The Strains decay, 
And milt & way. Porx. 


66 
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Vd Place is bre? 
«What cines Appeãr ! 
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To me thi Riſe ue. ) -Y 
Ns longer glows, | „ 
T hiu art in Truth b 45 

A forward Youth. Appisox. 


Verſes of three Feet, or ſix Syllables. 


The Stars with deẽp Amaze 

Stand fix'd in fitdfaſt Gaze, 

And will not take thiir Flight, | 
Fir all thi Morning Light. Mir row. 


Verſes of four Feet, or eight Syllables. 

Theſe are commonly uſed in Tales, Fables, &c. 
with Rhyme. 
Fir Plati's Fancies what care J? 
T1 hope you wou'd not have me die. 
Like ſimple Cato in the Play, | 
For anj Thing that hi can jay?” PRIOR, 
N let me ſee, thrie Years and mare, 
Octõbèr next it will be four, 
Since Harlty lid m#-firft dttind, 
And choſe me for à himble Friend; 
Wiu'd take me in his Coach to chat, 
And queſtion me of this and that; 
As, what's & Click? and bow's the Wind © 
Whoſe Charidt's that w# lift bthind? 
Or gravely try to read the Lines 
Writ anderneath thi country Signs; 
Or, have you nothing new to-day 
Prim Pipe, from ram or from Gay? 
. i SWI F To. 


A 


. Where Fortune ſmiles ; th wwritchid bi forſakes : 
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05% In Poetic Meaſure it is common for two ſhort 
Syllables, as tion in queſtion, and riots in Chariets, to 
coaleſce ' in Pronuntiation, and fill the Place of one 
obſcure or unaccented Syllable only. 


Verſes of five Feet, or ten Syllables. 
This Kind of Verſe is the Heroic Meaſure in Engliſh, 


n Tragedy with or 


without IIs. 


Verſes with Rhyme. 
There are, aubò blind to I. hoaght's fatiguing Ray, 
As Fortune gives Examples, arge thiir Way : © 
Not Virtue's Foes, thi* thiy hr Paths dicline, 
Aud ſearce her Friends, th with hir Friends they jan. 
SHENSTONE., 


Hear hiw th? Birds, on ̃b'rʒ blaomj Spray, 
With joyous Maſic wake thi dawning Day 
Iz ſit we mite, when earlj Iinntts ſing, 
When warbling Philome! ſalutes thi Spring. 
Pope. 


Verſes without Rhyme, called Blank Verſe, 


Of Man's Fin Diſobiditnce, and the Fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, whiſe martal Tafte 
. Brought Diath into thi World and all dur Wie, 
With Loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful Stat, 

Sing, heavenly Mae ! M1iLTON. 
God Natire's feet Riftorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He lite th Wirld his rad Viſit pays, 


Swi 
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Swift in his downj Pinions flies from Wie, 
And _=_ on ' Lids unſully'd with. & 7. tar. 


Younc.-. 
Verſes of fix Feet, or ane Syllables. 


This Kind of Verſe is called Alexandrine, which is 
ſometimes uſed with Verſes of ten Syllables in Rhyme 
by Way of Clauſe. 

The Stas ſhall waſte, thi Shies in Smake decay, 
Rocks fall to Dit, and Mountains milt away ; 
But fix'd his Wird, his ſaving Pow'r remains : 
Thy Rialm for ever laſts, thy own Mb reigns ! 
Porr. 
2 was ſmooth, but Dryden taught ti join 
T he varying Verſe, thi full reſounding Lins, x C 
The ling majeſtic March, thi Energy divine. 


Note, The Engliſh Poets do not always-confine them- 
ſelves to a particular Kind of Feet ; but ſometimes 
ſabſtitute one inſtead of another for the Sake of Va- 
riety: thus Waller in the Line above is a Trochee, 
and not an Iambus, &c. ' 

OZ/. It has been already noted, that in Poetry the 
Accent and long Quantity coincide : but in the Heroic 
Meaſure of ſeveral of our Engliſh Poets, and particu- 
larly of Milton, we frequently find an accented Syl- 
lable, where it ought to be ſhort; eſpecially i in the 

fifth Place; thus, | 
Eve rightly cãll d Ms thir of all Mankiad. 


Trochaic Verſe conſiſts of one, two, or three Feet, 
and a long Syllable ; and is only uſed in. Songs * 
Odes. 

Verſes of one Foot and a leag $yllable, or of three 

- Syllables. | | | 
2 " ts 
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In Amaze, 
Li T gaze: 
Can our Eyes 
Reach thy Size ? 
May my Lays 
Sewell with Praiſe, 
Wirthz thee. SWIFT» 
Dreadful Gleams, 
Diſmal Screams, . 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of N be, 
Salltn Means, 
.  Hilliw Groans. Porz. F 
© Verſes of u e Feet and a long Syllable, or of five 
Syllables. 
IN ays of old, 
2 plainly told. 


Verſes of three F cet and a long Syllable, or of 
: ſeven Syllables. 
Daphne knows with equal Eaſe, 
Hiw to wix, and bow to pleaſe ; 
Bat the Folly if her Sex 
Makes her ſale Dilight t c. Swix. 


Melancholy lifts ber Head, 

Morpbꝭus rauſes from his Bid, 

Sloth unf olds her Arms and wakes, 

Lift ning Envy drops hr Snakes. + Pops, 


Daeylic Verfe conſiſts of a ſhort Syllable, with one, 
two, or three DaQtylic Feet, and a long Syllable. 
Veꝛrſes of a ſhort Syllable, one Dactyl and a long 
Syllable, or of five Syllables. 


Diftrattd 


f 


f & 
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; Diftratid with Wie, 
PII rib in thi Fie. Apprion. - 
This Sing cou'd goed | 
O'tr Death, àud od Hell. Pope. 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, two Dactyls, and a long 

' Syllable, or of eight Syllables. 

Ye Shiphirds ſs chierfiul and gay, 

Whoſe Flicks never care roam ; 

Shiu'd Corydon's happen to fray, 

Oh ! call thi poor Wanderers home. 
SuzNSTONR. 


Verſes of a ſhort Syllable, three Dactyls, and a long 
Syllable, or of eleven Syllables. 
Dear Diel, Rinde tell & what Paſſion you mõue ? 
The Wirld is in Diaubt, whither Hatred or Live ; 
And while dt good C o/pi! bu rail with ſich Spite, 
Thiy ſorewaly Juſpiet It ts all but & Bute. SWIFT. 


Anapeftic Verſe conſiſts of two, three, or four Ana- 
3 | r pæſtic Feet. 


| Verſes of two Feet, or ſix Syllables. 


In my Rage ſhall 8 ſeen © | | 

The Revinge of à Quten. ADD1SON, 

Let the lond Trumpet ſoind, . | 
Tu the Rogfs all aroind _ 

T he ſhrill Echis bound. 7 | Porz. 


Verſes of three Feet, or nine Syllables. 


One wau'd think ſhe might lite 78 rifire 
To the Biw'r I have labour'd td rear, 
'- 2 2 ö . Not 


— 
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Net à Shrab that I heard. her admire, 
But I hafttd and planted it thire. SuRnSTOXY. 


Veelrſes of four Feet, or twelve S yllables. 
In the Blowm of her Youth to a Cloyſter fot ran ; 
In the Bloom of her Graces, too fair for à Nan. 
SHENSTONE. 


All the above Meaſures are ſometimes varied by 
double Endings with or without Rhyme, Thus, 


| In the Iambic Meaſure. 

Now inder hanging Mountains, 

3 ide the Fall of Fountains, Pors, 
In vain you tell your parting Liver, 
Yiu wiſh fair Winds may aui him Futr. PR1OR, 
Lave dang*rous Triths t6 unjucci/5f ul Satires, 
And Flattern 10 fulſome Didicators. Porz. 
To bt, or nit td lã; that is thi Qu ion. 
Whither tis nabler in tht Mad to vr | 

- Thi Slings and Arrows if outrageous Firtine, 

Or to take Arms againſt a Ste of Traoublis, 
And by oppoſing end thim. SHAKEESPRAR, 


In the Trochaic Meaſure, 
Sauser Dilafcin, 
Gay Conf in, 
O! thi pleaſing, ploiſing Anguiſh 
bin wy? love, and whin we languiſh, ADbiion, 
In the Dactylic Meaſure, 
What, Madam ? nb Walking , 
M Riading, nor Talking ? 
Wife Boks, And Rifliftian 
Will mend thi Compledimn. Swix. 
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Yau certainly kniw, thi" [6 laũdlij you vapour, | 
His Spite cannot wound, whi attempted the Drapier. 

| SWIFT. 


In the Anapzſtic Meaſure, 
Where @ Cow wou'd bt flartled 
Im in Spite of my Heart lid. SWIFT. 

And I firmly believe, if thiu kniw'ft ber as 1 dõ, 

Thou woud'/t chiſe out @ whipping Paſt Firſt iꝭ bs HA ti, 

SHENSTONE., 


They are likewiſe frequently intermixed in Songs 
and Odes, and that in a great Variety of Ways, Verſes : 
firſt of one Meaſure, and then of another, being uſed | 9 
in the ſame Poem. This Variety of Metre is finely 
diſplayed, and with great Judgment applied, in that 
celebrated Ode of Dryden's on St. Cecilia's Day: 


Hear how T imotheus? various Lays ſurpriſe, 

And bid alternate Paſſions fall and riſe ; | 
While, at each Change, the Son of Lybian” Fove 
Now burns with Glary, and then melts with Love; 
New his fierce Eyes with ſparkling Fury glow, 
Now fighs ſteal out, and Tears begin to flow. 
Perfians and Greeks like Turns of Nature found, 
Aud the World's Victor flood ſubdu'd by Sound. 


Twas at the royal Feaſt, for Perſia won 
By Philip's warlike Son: 
Aloft in awful State, 
The godlike Hero ſate, 
On his Imperial Throne. 


His valiant Peers were plac'd ered; | 
Their Brows with Roſes and with Myrtles TROY 
(So fhould Deſert in Arms be crown'd,) 


The 
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The lovely Thais by his Side, 
Cate like a blooming Eaftern Bride, 7 999 
In Elow'r of Youth and Beauty's Pride. 
Happy, happy, happy Pair /! 
None but the Brave, none but the Brave, 
None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 
Timotheus plac d on high 
Amid the tuneful Choir, 
With flying Fingers touch'd the Lyre ; 
The trembling Notes aſcend the- Shy, 
And heav*nly Foy inſpire. 
- The Song began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful Seats above, 
(Such is the Power of mighty Love ! ) 
4 Dragon's fiery Form bely'd the God : 
Sublime in radiant Spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſi d; 
And while he ſought her ſnowy Breaſt, 
Then round her flender Waiſt he curd, 

And ftamp'd an Image of himſelf, a Sovereign of the World, 
The liſt'uing Crowd admire the lofty Sound, 
A preſent Deity ! they ſhout around, 

A preſent Deity, the vaulted Roos rebound. 

With ravijh'd Ears 
The Monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the God, 
Aﬀeds to nod, 
And ſcems to ſhake the Spheres. | 
dhe Praiſe of Bacchus then the feet Mufcian Jungs 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly God in Triumph comes; 
Sound the Trumpets, beat the Drums; 


Figl 
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Fluſh'd with a purple Grace 
: He ſbeaus his honeſt Face. 
Now give the Hautboys Breath; he comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchus ever fair and young, 
Drinking Joys did firft ordain : 
Bacchus Bleſfings are his Treaſure, 
Drinking is the Soldiers Pleafure, 
Rich the Treaſure, 
Sweet the Pleaſure ; 
Sweet is Pleaſure after Pain, 
Soothed with the Sound, the King grew vain, 
| Fought all his Battles ver again, 
And thrice he routed all his Foes, and thrice he flew the ſlain, 
The Maſter ſaw the Madneſs riſe, 
His glowing Cheeks, his araent Eyes; 
And, while he Heav'n and Earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his Hand, and check'd his Pride : 
He choſe a mournful Muſe, 
Soft Pity to infuſe : 8 
rid, He ſung Darius great and goed, 
By too ſevere a Fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high Eſtate, 
And welt"ring in his Blood; 
Deferted at his utmoſt Need, 
By thoſe his former Bounty fed ! 
Or the bare Earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a Friend to cloſe his Eyes. 
With dewncaſt Looks the joyleſs Victor ſate, 
Revolving in his alter d Soul 
The various Turns of Chance below : 
And now and then a Sigh he ele, 
bd : And Tears began to flow. 
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The mighty Maſter ſmiÞd to ſee 
That Love wwas in the next Degree; 
uva but a kindred Sound to move, 
For Pity melts the Soul to love. 
Softly feveet in Lydian Meaſures, 
Soon he foothed his Soul to Pleaſures ; 
Wear, he ſung, is Toil and Trouble, 
Honour but an empty Bubble ; 
Never ending, ftill beginning; 
Fighting ftill, and ſtill deſtroying ; 
If the World be worth thy winning, 
Think, O ! think it worth enjoying, . 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee; 
Take the Good the Gods provide thee. 
The many rend the Skies with loud Applauſe; 


So Lowe was crown'd, but Mufic won the Cauſe. _ 


The Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, 
Gaz'd on the Fair, 
Who causd his Care, 
wind figh'd and lool d, figh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and figh'd again. 
At length with Wine and Love at once oppreſi d, 
The vanguiſb d Victor funk upon her Breaft, 
Now ftrike the golden Lyre again, 
A louder yet, and yet a louder Strain; 
Break his Bands of Sleep aſunder, 
And rouſe him like a rattling Peal of Thunder, 
Hark, hark, the horrid Sound 
Has raif'd up his Head; 
As awwak'd from the Dead, 
And ama d he ſtares around. 
Revenge Revenge ! Timotheus cries, 


— 


See 
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See the Furies ariſe! 
See the Snakes that they rear, 
How they hiſi in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh in their E yes ! 
Behold a ghaſtly Band, 
Each a Torch in his Hand! 
Theſe are Grecian Ghoſts that in Battle were ſlain, 
And unbury'd remain, 
Inglorious on the Plain; 
Give the Vengeance due 
To the waliant Crew : | 
Behold how they tofs their T arches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian Abodes, 
And glitt ring Temples of their hoſtile Gods. 
The Princes applaud with a furious Foy, 
And the King ſeix d a Flambeau, with Zeal to deſtroy : 
Thais led the Way, 
. Tolight him to his Prey; 
And like another Helen, fir d another Troy. 
T hus long ago, 
Ere heaving Bellows learn'd to 1 
While Organs yet were mute, 
T imotheus to his breathing Flute, 
And founding Lyre, 
Could fell the Soul to Rage, or kindle ſoft Defire. 


The above Specimens may ſerve to dire& the 
Learner to arrange the Words of every Kind of Eng- 
liſh Verſe in ſuch Order, as to make it run with ſome 
Degree of Smoothneſs: but an elegant Method of 
Verſification is only to be acquired by a careful and nice 
Obſervation of the beſt Engliſh Poets. | 


See 


of 


3 Ape, an Heir, an epic Poem, an honeſt Man, 
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Of ETYMOLOGY. 


TYMOLOGY teaches the Nature and Properties 

E of Words, or Parts of Speech, together with their 
Derivations, Endings, and Likeneſs to one another. 

Ne Parts of Speech in the Engliſh Language are 
nine, viz. Article, Subſtantive or Noun, Adjectiwe, 
Pronoun, oy” erb, Adverb, Propoſition, C 9 „Inter- 
jection. 


Of the ARTICLE. * 

The Article is a Word ſet before a Subſtantive to 
determine its Signification. 
The Engliſh 5 has only two Articles, @ or 
an, and the. 
_ A or an is uſed indefinitely to ſignify any Thing of a 
Kind, without confining it to a particular Thing; as 
give me a Book, that is, any Book; and is s hence called 
the Inde efinite Article. 
Aer an is likewiſe uſed for each or every; as twenty 
Pounds a Man, that is, each Man; forty Pounds 4 
Year, that is every Tear; three Miles an Hour, that is, 
each or every Hour. 
The is uſed definitely to ſignify what particular Thing 

is meant, as give me the Book, ſuppoſe, in the Winder ; 
and is hence called the Definite Article. - 
A is ſet before Subfantives or Adjefives joined to 

. Subſtantives, when they begin with a Conſonant, in the 
Singular Number only; as a Quill, a good Pen; aud 
an when hey begin with a Vowel or + ſilent; as an 


O 
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O % The Subftaniive Means, and the Adjecti ves 
fexv, many, great many; or a Number which colle&. 
ively taken, conveys the Idea of Unity, are Excep- 
tions to this Rule; as A good Chara Ler ſhould be em- 
played as a Means of doing Good, A few Days. A 


Motber of a many Children, A great many Men. 4 


hundred Ships. A thouſand Sailors, &c. 

The is ſet before Sub/tantives or Adjectives joined to 
Subftantives, when they begin either with a Vowel or 
Conſonant, in both Numbers; as 7he Army, the Bifbep's 
the exact Time, the wiſt Senators, 


The is alſo ſometimes prefixed to Adverbs of the 
Comparative and Superlative Degrees, in order to 
mark the Degree more ſtrongly, and define it more 
preciſely ; as, The more they know him, the more 
they admire him.” He behaved the mo/# cautiouſly 
of them all.” 

O % 1, The Article is ſet after the Aajectives all, 
ſuch, many, what, or thoſe that are preceded by the 
Adverbs as, how, /o, too; as all the Meu; ſuch a Man; 
many 4 Man; what a Man; as great a Man; bow 
wiſe a Man; ſo good a Man; tv kind a Man. 

0 2. When a Subſtantive has no Article before it, 
it is taken in the largeſt Senſe; as . is mortal; 
that! is, all Mankind, 


Of « SUBSTANTIVE. 


A Subſtantive or Noun 1s the name of any Being or 
Thing that is the object of the Senſes or Underſtand- 
ing, and is expreſſed ſimply in uſelt ; ; as Man, Bird, 
Virtue, Love, Toy, Cc. 

Note. By the Senſes is meant the Hearing, Seeing, 
Smelling, Taſting, and Feeling: So that whatever we 

D either 


* 
10 
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either hear, ſee, ſmell, taſte, or feel, or perceive by the 

. Underſtanding, is a Sub/tantive. SN 
. Subtantives are of two Kinds, Common and Proper. 
A Subſtantive Common is a Name common to the 
ſeveral Individuals of the ſame Kind; as a Man, a City, 
a Tree; meaning any Man, any City, any Tree. 
A Subſtantive Proper, is a Name proper to one par- 
ticular Object, as diſtinguiſhed from all others of the 
ſame Kind; as John, London, an Oak, &c. 
OB. Proper Names of Perſons, Countries, Cities, Ri- 
' vers, Mountains, Metals, Herbs, &c. as alſo the A- 
tract Names of Virtues, Vices, and other Diſpoſi- 
tions of the Mind, have generally no Article before 
them; as William, England, York, Trent, Veſuvius, 
Gold, Silver, Sage, Marjoram, Temperance, Pride, Hu- 
mility, &c. except by Way of Diſtinction; as he is a 
* Howard, that is, one whoſe Name is Howard; he 
is a Nero, that is, one who is as infamous as 
Nero. 
Note. When a Word is underſtood, the Article the 
is commonly ſet before it; as the Danube, that is, the 
River Danube; or by Way of Eminence; as the City, 
meaning London ; the Poet, meaning Pope. 
A Subſtantive admits of three ¶hings, Gender, Num- 
. ber, and Caſe. 


Of GENDER. 
Gender is the Diſtinction of Sex. 


The Engliſs Language has three Genders, the Ma/- 
' exhine, the Feminine, and the Neuer. 


4 . —— 2 are thoſe which are the Objects of the Under- 
anding only, being not perceptible by the Senſes; as 
| Mercy, F. aith, Hope, &c, : —_— 


The 
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The Maſculine Gender is applied to the Names of 
Animals, that ſignify Males, or the He-kind; as a Man, 
a Horſe, &c. 

The Feminine Gender is applied to the Names of Ani- 
mals that ſignify Females, or the She-kind; as'a Woman, 
a Mare, &c. 

The Neuter Gender is applied to the Names of Ob- 
jects that ſignify neither Males nor Females; as a Tree, 
a Houſe, a Garden. 

O#/. 1. The Difference of Sex is ſometimes expreſſed 
by the Endings of the Subſtantive ; as Actor in the 
Maſculine is Afreſs in the Feminine; Poet, Poeteſs; 
Hero, Heroine; Executor, Executrex, &c. 

OB/. 2. When the Subſtantive implies either Sex, 
another Word is placed before it, to ſignify which-Sex 
is intended; as a Man-/ervant, a Maid-ſervant ; a 
Cock-ſparrow, a Hen-ſparrow; a He-bear, a She-bear. 

OH 3, The Difference of Sex is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed by different Words; as Bey, in the Maſculine 
is Girl in the Feminine; Brother, Siſter; Buck, Doe; 


Horſe, Mare, &c: 


- OB. 4. Some Subſtantive: naturally Neuter are by 
a Figure * converted into the Maſculine or Feminine 
Gender; as when we ſay of the Sun, he is ſetting ; 
and of a Ship, He ſails well, &c. 


Of NUMBER. 
Number is the Repreſentation of an Object conſidered 


as one Or more. 


SubRtantives are of two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural, 


* Proſopgpeia or Perſonification. 
D 2 | The 
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The Singular Number is uſed to expreſs one Object 
only ; as a Book, a Pen. 

The Plural Number is uſed to expreſs more objects 
than one; and is commonly formed by the Addition 
of s to the Singular; as Books, Pens. 

Note. If the Singular Number end in ce, ge, ſe, or ze, 
the Addition of s in the Plural makes another entire 
Syllable; as Face, Fa- ces; Cage, Ca-ges ; Noiſe, Noi-ſes; 
Prize, Pri-zes. 

OB. 1. Subftantives ending in ch, s, /o, ſe, or x, are 
formed in their Plurals, by adding the Syllable es to 
their Singulars; as Coach, Coaches; Rebus, Rebuſes ; 
Bruſh, Bruſhes ; Truſs, Truſſes; Fox, Foxes. 

_ OB&f. 2. Subftanttves ending in y after a Conſonant, 
are formed in their Plura/s by turning y into zes; as 
City, Cities, &c. But if y follows a Vowel, y is re- 
tained, and s only is added to it; as Day, Days, &c. 

O 3. Subſtantives ending in Vor. fe, are formed 
in their Plurals by turning F or Fe into ves; as Calf, 
Calves; Wife, Wives, &c. But Dwarf, Skarf, Wharf, 
Brief, Chief, Grief, Handkerchief, Miſchief, Relief, 
Hoof, Proof, Roof, Fife, Strife, &c. and moſt Subftan- 
tives ending in F, as Muff, Stuff, &c. are formed in 
their Plural by adding 5s only; except Staff, which 
makes Staves. 

O 4. Some few Subtantives are formed in their 
 Plurals differently from any of the former; as Man, 
Men; Woman, Nomen; Child, Children ; Brother, Bre- 
thren, or Brothers; Ox, Oxen ; Cow, Cows, or Kine; 
Sow, Sos, or Sabine; Die, Dice; Louſe, Lice ; Mouſe, 
Mice; Gooſe, Geeſe ; Penny, Pence; Foot, Feet; T wth, 
Treth, &c. 

OH. 5. Words ori ginally Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French, are formed in their Plyrals as they are in 
the Originals ; ; as Eee Cherut im; Seraph, Sera; him; 
Phe- 
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et Phenomenon, Phanomena ; Genius, Cenii; Arcanum, 
Arcana; Beau, Braux ; Monſieur, Meſfeurs, &c. 
s OB/. 6. The Singular Number of Subſtantiwes, which 
1 are ſpelled alike in both Numbers, is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Plural by the Article à being prefixed to it; 
ey as A Sheep, Sheep ; A Deer, Deer, &c. 
ge | Of. 7. Proper Names of Perſons, Countries, Cities, 
5 Rivers, Mountains, want the Plural Number ; as Tho- 
mas, Italy, Rome, Tiber, ina, &c.—of Metals; as 
12 Gold, Silver, Tin, Lead, Copper, &c.—of Herbs; as 
to Sage, Rue, Parſley, Sorrel, Mint, Thyme, Marjoram, Te. 
5 except Leeks, Onions, C abbages, Lettuces, Artichokes, 
Nettles, &c.—of Spices; as Pepper, Ginger, Mace, 
» Cinnamon, &c. except Cloves, Nutmegs, &c,——of 
2 Drugs; as Bark, Mercury, Opium, & c. —of Liquids ; 
5 as Ale, Beer, Nine, Brandy, Rum, Oil, Milk, &c. 
1 except when they lignify /everal Sorts; as Mines, 
IF, Brandis, Rums, Oils, &c,—ot ſeveral Sorts of Grain; 
f, as Wheat, Rye, Barley, &c. except Beans, Peaſe, Oats, 
f, Tares, &c. and the eftrat Names of Virtues and 
* Vices, and other Diſpolitions of the Mind; as Forti- 
in tude, Cowardice, Indgt ry, Ialengſs, Sobriety, Drunken- 
ch neſs, Generofity, Par/umony, &c. 
Note. Proper Names, when they are uſed by Way of 
Ir Eminence, or Diſtin&ion ; or when there are ſeveral 
Ins of the ſame Name, admit of a Plural; as the Marlbe- 
e- roughs, the Cæſars, the Scipios, &c. 
e; Note alſo. Some Sub/tantives from the Nature of the 
ſe, Things they expreſs, are uſed only in the Plural Num- 
th, ber ; as Shears, Sciſſars, Snuffers, Tongs, Bellows, Lungs, 
&c. to which may be added, Alms, Alps, Annals, 
1. Aces, Bowels, Breeches, C * Entrails, Goods, Thanks, 
in 7 "OF , 
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e 


Cafe being conſidered as a Change of Termination, 
the Engliſh Subſtantive has only two Caſes, the Nomi- 
native and the Genitive; but as it expreſſes by the 
Help of Prepoſitions, thoſe Relations, which in ſome 
Languages are chiefly marked by Caſes, or the different 
Endings of the Subſtantive ; Grammarians have, by 
a Change of Prepofition, declined it with fix Caſes in 
both Numbers, viz. the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accuſative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

The Nominative Caſe expreſſes the Subject of the 
Verb ſimply in itſelf; as a Boy, a Houſe, a Bridge. 

The Genizive Caſe expreſſes the Relation of Pro- 
perty or Poſſeſſion, and has the Prepoſition of going 
before it, or an Apoſtrophe, with the Letter coming 
after it; as the Learning of the Maſter, or the Maſter's 


earning. 


Ine Darive Caſe expreſſes the Relation of the Ob- 


j-& to, or for which any Thing is given or done, and 
has commonly the Prepoſitions 20 or for going before 


it; as Virtue affords Comfort to the Mind. He went 


an Errand for the Maſter. , 

* The Accuſative Caſe expreſſes the Relation of the 
Object on which the Action implied in the Verb ter. 
minates; as a Child loves Toys. 


The Pocative Caſe is uſed in calling or ſpeaking 


to an Object, with or without the Exclamation O; 
as O auretched Man. Lord, thou art my Hope, Hear 
O Heavens ! 

The Ablative Caſe expreſſes the Relation of the 
ode by the Prepoſitions about, after, at, by, con- 


cerning, 


— 
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cerning, from, in, on, out, of, fince, through or thorough, . 
upon, with, without, going before it; as, 1 will write 
to you about this Affair. He was a little aſter his Time. 
1 met him on the Road, &c. 


T he Declenſion of Sub/tantives, 
Singular. [ Plural. 


Nom. A Book. Nom. Books. 


Gen, Of a Bok or a Book's, | Gen. Of Books, 
Dat. To, or for a Book. | Dat. To, or for Books, 


Acc. A Book. | | Acc. Books, 
Voc. O Bock, or Book. Voc. O Beeks, or Books. 
Abl. In a Book. | Abl. In Beooxs. 


Nate, Subſtantives that have the Article he before 
them, want the Vocative Caſe, thus: 
Singular. | Plural. 
Nom. The Book. Nom. The Books. - 
Gen. Of the Bool, or the | Gen. Of the Books. 
Books. | 
Dat. Jo, or for the Book. |! Dat. To, or for the Books, 


Acc. The Botk. Acc. The Books. 

Voc. is wanting. Voc. Is wanting. 

Abl. In the Book. Ahl. In the Books. 

Singular, | Plural. 
Nom. A Coach. Nom. Coaches. 
Gen. Of a Coach, or a | Gen. Of Coachgg. , 
Coach's. „ 

Dat. To, or for a Coach. | Dat. To, or for Coaches, 

Acc. A Coach. Acc. Coaches. | 
"Oc. O Coach, or Coach. | Voc. O Coaches, or Coaches. 

Abl. In a Coach. Abl. In Coaches. 
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Singular, | Plural. 
Nom. A City, Nom. Cities. 
Sen. Of a City, or 4 | Gen. Of Cities. 
City's, 
Dat. To, or for a City. Dat. To, or for Cities. 
Acc. A Ciry, Acc. Cities. 
Voc. O City, or City. Voc. O Cities, or Cities 
Abl. In a City. Abl. In Cities. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. A Day. Nom. Days. 
Gen. Of a Day, or a Day's, | Gen. Of Days. 
Dat. To, or for a Day. | Dat. To, or for Days. 
Acc. A Day. Acc. Days. 
Voc. O Day, or Day. Voc. O Days, or Days 
Abl. In a Day. | Abl. In Days. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 4 Calf. Nom. Calves. 


Gen. Va Calf, or a Calf: Gen. Of Calves. 
Dat. To, or for a Caf. Dat. To, or for Calves. 


Acc. 4 Calf. Acc. Calves. 

Voc. O Caf, or Calf. Voc. O Calves, or Catues, 
Abl. In a Calf. Abl. In Calves. 
: Singular, Plural, 

Nom. A Knit. | Nom. Knives. 

Gen. Of a Knife, or a |} Gen. Of Anives. 

Knife's. - : 
Dat. To, or for a Knife. | Dat. To, or for Knives 
Acc. A Knife. Acc. Knives. 


* Voc. O Knife, or Knife. | Voc. O Knives, or Knives. 
e Abl. In a Kni Ve. Abl. In Knives. 


Note. Some Irregular Subtantives form the Geni- 


ne Caſe by s with an Apoſtrophe before it in the 


Plural Number, as well as Singular, thus : <1 
N WEE Singular, 
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Singular. | plural. — - 
Nom. 4 Man. Nom. Men. £2 


Gen. Of a Man, or Man's. | Gen. Of Men, or Men's. 
Dat. To, or for a Man. Dat. To, or for Men. 


Acc. 4 Man. Acc. Men. 
Voc. O Man, or Man. Voc. O Men, or Men. 
Abl. In a Man. Abl. In Men. 


Of a ADFECTIVE, 

An Aaje&ive* is a Word that expreſſes the Manner, 
Preperty, or Quality of any Being or Thing ; but con- 
veys no full Idea or Image to the Mind, unleſs it be 
joined to a Word to make it underſtood: thus, a good, 
fine, ſharp, &c. may mean a good, fine, ſharp any Thing, 
we know not what: but if we add Boy, Pidture Knife, 
to them, thus, a good Boy, a fine Picture, a Jar Knife, 
it will give us a juſt Idea of the Meaning of the Ex- 
preſſion. 

Hence an Adjecive may be diftinguiſhed from a 
Subſtantive thus, add the Word Thing to it, and if 
witk this Addition it makes Senſe, it is an Adjective, 
if Nonſenſe, it is a Subſtantive; thus a good Thing, or 
a bad Thing, is Senſe, and therefore good and bad are 
Adjectives; but a Man Thing, or a Tree Thing, is 
Nonſenſe, and therefore Man and Tree are Subſtantives. 

In Engliſh the Adjecti ve has no Variation with 
reſpect to Caſe, Gender, or Number, but admits of 
Degrees of Compariſon. | 

Adjectives are by ſome Grammarians, but very improperly, 
called Nouns : For they are not the Names of the Subjects them= 


"ſelves, as the Word Neun imports ; but are applied to the Sub- 
jeQs to expreſs.the Property or Quality belonging to them. 


＋ Such AdjeQives, the Signification of which does not admit ; 
of Increaſe or Diminution, cannot be compared; as all, eachy. 


u, Rc, 
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The Degrees of Compariſon are three, the Poſitive, | 


Comparative, and Superlative. 

The Poſitive Degree expreſſes the Nature or Quality 
of an Object without any Increaſe or Diminution; as 
hard, foft. 

The Comparative increaſes ar leſſens the Poſitive in 
Signification; as harder, more or leſs hard; ſofter, 
more or leſs ſoft. 

The Superlative increaſes or leſſens the Poſitive to the 
higheſt or loweſt Degree it is capable of; as hardeft, 


wery,moſt or leaſt hard, ſafteſt, very, moſt or leaſt ſeft. 


Note. When the ſame Quality in different Subjects 
is compared; the Adjective in the Poſitive Degree has 
after it the Conjunction as; in the Comparative the 
Conjunction than ; and in the Superlative the Prepoſi- 
tion ; as, white as Snow, wiſer than 1; greatelt of 
all | | 


Of. 1. Adjefives of one Syllable only for the moſt 


Part form their Comparatives by adding r to the Pojitive, 


if it end with the Vowel e; and er, if with a Conſonant; 
as wiſe, wiſer ; fair, fairer, &c. and their $ aperlatives, 
by adding / to the Po/tive, if it end with the Vowel e; 
and , if with a Conſonant, as aviſe, wi/e/t ; fair, 


' faireſt, &c. 


OB/. 2. Adjectiwes of two or more Syllables for the 
moſt Part form their Comparatives by taking more or 
tes before the Pœſitide; as learned, more, or Is learned, 
Kc. and their Super/atives by taking very, moſt or 


leaſt before the Pofitive; as learned, very, moſt or lealt 
Learned. 


But Aajectice of two 8 ynables that end in y after a 


Conſonant, may form their Compariſon by changing 
the y into i, and adding er for the Comparative, and eſt 
for the Superlative; as worthy, aworthier, wworthiz/t. 


AHaj ecti ves 


he . i. is | Ld 
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Aadjecti ves allo that end in e after a Mute, or that 
are accented on the laſt Syllable, may be formed by r 
or er, and / or ; as nimble, nimbler, nimbleſt; polite, 
politer, politeſt; alert, alerter, alerteſt, &c. 

Note. Double Comparatives 'and Superlatives are not 
to be uſed : for more wiſer and mgt wiſe/t is the ſame 
as more more wiſe, and moſt moſt wiſe, which is falſe 
Grammar. Likewiſe Adjectives that have in them- 
ſelves a Superlative Signiſication, do not properly admit 
of the Superlative Form ſuperadded ; ſuch as ch:ef2/, 
extremeſt, &c, But the double Superlative mo highe/t, 
is with ſingular Propriety applied to the Supreme Being, 
who is higher than the higheſt. 

O H/ 3. Adje&ives that vary from the above deſcribed 
Forms of Compariſon are called Irregulars; as, 


Poſitive Comparative. Superlative. 
Good, Better, Bes. 

Bad, evil, or ill, Moynſe, Worſt. 

Much, or many, More, Moſf. 

Near, Nearer, Neareſt, or next. 
Late, Later, or latter, Lateſt, or laſt. 
Little, Leſs,* Leaſt.* 

Oft, Oftner, Oftneft. 


* Leſſer, Mr. Johnſon ſays, is a barbarous corruption of , 
formed by the Vulgar from the Habit of terminating Compariſons 
in er. Thus, © The Tongue is like a Race-horſe, which runs 
the faſter, the leſer Weight it carries.“ 

; | Apnpiso0nN, 

Werſer ſounds much more barbarous, only becauſe it has not 
been ſo frequently uſed, Thus, © Chang'd to a werſer _ | 


thou can'ſt not be.“ 


SHAKESPEAR» 


The Superlative aft ought rather to be written without the a, 
being contracted from lee; as Dr. Wallis hath long ago ob- 
ſer ved. The Conjunction of the ſame Sound, might be written = 
with the à for Diſtinction. | 

LowTHs 


= D 6 Note. 


— 
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Note, the Superlative of ſome Words is formed by 
adding the Adverb -:9/ to the End of them; as, 
Poſitive. Comparative. Superlative. 


Up, Upper, Uppermoſt, or upmeſt. 
Above, Over, Owermoſ?, 
Behind, Hinder, Hindermoſt, 
Beneath, Nether, Nethermoſt. 
Fore, - Former, Foremo#t, 
| Utter, Uttermoſt, or utmoſt. 
Outer, Outermot. 
Under, Undermoſt. 


Note alſo. Mot is ſometimes added to a Sub/tan- 
tive, as topmeſt, ſouthmoſ?. 


Of a PRONOUMN. 
A Pronoun is a Word uſed inſtead of a Noun, to pre- 
vent the too frequent Repetition of it. 
Pronouns are of two Kinds, Sub/tantive and Adjec- 
tive. 
07 Pronouns Subſtantive. 
| Proadums Subſtantive are I, thou, he, ſhe, it, with 
their Plurals ave, ye, or you, they. 
_ Pronouns Subſtamive admit of Number, Perſon, Gen- 
der, and Cafe, 
Of NUMBER. 
The Numbers of Pronouns, like thoſe of Subſtantives, 
are two, the Singular and the Plural. 


Of PERSON. 


The Perſons of Pronouns are three in both Numbers, 
T is the firſt Perſon 


Thou is the ſecond Perſon CT Singular, 
He, ſbe, or it, is the third Perſon 


2 | We 


# 
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We is the firſt Perſon, "EW 
Ye, or you is the ſecond Perſon Plural 
They is the third Perſon 


O4 %/% When a Perſon ſpeaks of himſelf, he ſays 7 ; 
when to a Perſon, he ſays thou, or you; when of a 
Perſon, he ſays he, be; when of a Thing, he ſays zz; 
when of himſelf and another Perſon or Perſons, he 
ſays we; when to two or more Perſons, he ſays ye, or 
you ; when of two or more Perſons or Things, he ſays 
they. 

Note. You is, properly ſpeaking, the ſecond Perſon 
Plural, but it is by Way of Complaiſance or Civility 
applied to one Perſon, as well as more. 


Of GENDER. 


Gender bas reſpect only to the third Perſon Singulas 
of the Pronouns he, ſhe, it.“ | 
He is Maſculine, ſheis Feminine, it is Neuter, 


Q& Cans 


Pronouns Sabſtantive are declined with fix Caſes in 
the Manner following : 


* The Reaſon why Gender is not applied to the frft and ſecond 
Perſons of Pronouns is, becauſe the Perſons ſpeaking, or ſpoken to, 
being ſuppoſed to be preſent to each other, their Sex from Nature, 
and other Circumſtances, is eaſily known, and needs not be marked 
by a Diſtinction of Gender; whereas the Perſon or Thing ſpoken 
of by the third being abſent, and in many Reſpects unknown, it 3 
neceſſary that it ſhould be marked by a Diſtinction of Gender; 
leaſt when ſome particular Perſon or Thing is n of, which 
ought to be more diſtinetiy marked. 

Lewin 


Singular, 
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Singular, 
Nom. J. 
Gen. Of me, or mine.“ 
Dat. To, or for me. 
Acc. Me. 
Voc. Ii wanting. 
Abl. By me. 


Singular. 
Nom. Thou. 
Gen. Of thee, or thine. 
Dat. To, or for thee. 


Acc. Thee. 


Voc. O thou, or thou, 


Abl. By thee. 


| Singular. 
Nom. He. 

Gen. Of him, or Bis. 

Dat. To, or for him. 

Acc. Him. 


Voc. Is avanting. 
Abl. By him. 


Singular. 
Nom. She. 

Gen. Of her, or her's. 
Dat. To, or for ber. 
Acc. Her. | 
Voc. Is wanting. 
Abl. By her. 


| 


Plural, 
Nom. Ve. 
Gen. Of as, or our”s, 
Dat. To, or for us. 
Acc. Us. 


1 Voc. 1 Wanting. 


Abl. By us. 


| Plural. 

Nom. Ye, or you. 

Gen. Of you, or yours. 

Dat. To, or for you. 

| Acc. You. a 

Voc. O ye, or you; or ye, 
Or you. 

Abl. By you. 


Gen. Of them, or their”s, 
Dat. To, or for them. 
Acc. Them. 


Voc. Is Wanting. 
Abl. By them. 


] Plural. 

Nom. They, 

Gen. Of them, or theirs, 
Dat. To, or for them. 

; Acc. Them. 

Voc. 1s wanting. 


Abl. By them. 


\ 


Plural. 
Nom. They. 


This Reference will be taken Notice of in a future Page. 


k Singular. 


2 Io © 
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Singular. | | Plural, 
Nom. It. Nom. They. 
Gen. Of it, or it's. | Gen. Of them, or their's, 
Dat. To, or for it. Dat. To, or for them. 
Acc. It. Acc. Them. 
Voc. 1s wanting. Voc. Ii wanting. 
Abl. By it. Abl. By them. 


Note. As Articles are put before ſuch Words only 
as require defining ; and as Pronouns do of themſelves 
particularly diſtinguiſh the Perſons or Things of which 
we ſpeak, they therefore do not admit of the Article 
before them. 


Of Pronouns Adjechi ve. 

Pronouns Adjefive are of five Kinds, Pofe/ive,” Re- 
lative, Interrogative, Definitive, and Diftributive. |, 

Poſſeſſrve Pronouns, fo called, becauſe they denote 
Poſſeſſion or Property, are my, thy, our, your, his, her, 
its, their. | | 

Note. They are ſometimes uſed to expreſs the Cau/e 
or Author of a Thing; as, This is your Doing; that is, 
You are the Cauſe of this. 

Relative Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they relate to 
ſome Word or Phraſe going before, which is thence 
called the Antecedent, are who, which, and that. 


M hat is a Kind of Compound Relative, and is equi- 
valent to this which, or that which. 


Who is of both Numbers, and is thus declined, 


Singular and Plural. 
Nom. Who. Acc. Whom. 
Gen. Of whom, or whoſe, | Voc. Is wanting. 
. Dat. Teo, or for whom, Abl. With whom. 
7 Which, 


1 
% 
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| Which, that, and what, are likewiſe of bath Num- 
bers, but without varying .their Termination ; except 
that abe e is ſometimes uſed, eſpecially among the 


Poets, as the Genitive of which; thus, © Is there 


any other Doctrine, whoſe Followers are puniſhed P? 


Appison. 


Of Man's firſt Diſobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, whoſe mortal Taſte | 
Brought Death into the World, and all our Woe. 


MiL ros. 


Interrogative Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they are 


uſed in aſking Queſtions, are who, which, what, and 
whether. Who, which, and what, are under the ſame 


Circumſtances with the Relatives in * to Number 


and Declenfion. 


Whether is uſed, but without Variation, in the Singu- 


lar Number only. 
Definitive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they are uſed: 
to define and limit the Extent of the Subſtantive they 


repreſent, or are joined to, are this, that, another, ather,. 


eny, ſome, one, none, the ſame. 


This, that, another, other, are thus declined. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. This. | Nom. Theſe. 
Gen. Of this, Gen. Of theſe. 
Dat. To, or for this. Dat. To, or for theſe. ' 
Acc. This. Ie. e. 
Voc. Is wanting. Voc. Ts wanting. 
Abl. With this, Abl. With theſe. 


Singular. 


or ENGLISH 


Singular. 
Nom. That, 
Gen. Of that, 
- Dat. To, or for that. 
Acc. That. 
Voc. I. wanting. 
Abl. With that. 


Singular. 
Nom. Another. 
Gen. Of another, or auo- 
ther's. 
Dat. To, or for another. 
Acc. Another. ; 


Voc. Is wanting. © 


GRAMMAR, 


| Plural. 
Nom. Tho/. 
Gen. Of thoſe, _ 
Dat. To, or for thoſe, 
Acc. Te. 

Voc. I wanting, 


WW 


Abl. With another, | 


Singular. 
Nom. The other. 


Abl. With thoſe. 


Plural. 
Nom. Other. 
Gen. Of other. 


Dat. To, or for other 0 
Acc. Other. 


Voc. 1s wanting. 


| Abl. With other. 


Plural. 
Nom. The other. 


Gen. Of the other, or the | Gen. Of the other, 


other's. 
Dat To, or for the other. 
Acc. The other. 
Voc. Is wanting, 


Dat. 7. 2, or for the other, 
Acc. The other, 
Voc. Is wanting, 


Abl. With the other, | Abl. With the other, 


Any, ſome, the ſame, are of both Numbers, but with- 
out Variation in their Declenſion. One and none are 
of the Singular Number only, 

Diftributive Pronouns, ſo called, becauſe they are 
applied to a Number of Perſons or Things taken ſingly, 
are each, every, either, neither, whether. -. 

Each is applied to two or more Perſons or Things, 
and ſignifies both or all of them taken ſeparately. 
Every is applied to ſeveral Perſons or Things, and, 

ſigniſies all of them taken ſeparately, 


Eitler Ws 


25 
„ 


Kc. or 70 ing, to be loved, to rejoice. 
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Either is applied to two Perſons or Things taken ſe- 
parately, and ſignifies the oxe or the other. 


Neither is applied to two Perſons or Things taken 
ſeparately and fignifies not one, nor other. 


Whether 1s applied to two Perſons or Things taken 


| ſeparately, and ſignifies aohich of the two. 


They are without Variation in their Declenſion. 

Own is an Adjective, or rather, as Dr. Lower n 
obſerves, the Participle (ower) of the Verb to owe, 
that is, to pg ei, or be the right Owner of a Thing; 
and 1s joined to Poſſeſſives in both Numbers; as my 
edu Money ; your own Horſes. 

Self, which in the Plural makes /e/ves, when joined 
to Poſſeſſives, partakes of the Nature of a Noun; as, 
thy/elf knoweſt. They are both uſed to expreſs Energy 
or Oppoſition ; as, 1 delivered it with my own Hands ; 
that is, not by the Hands of another. 

He went bimſelf; that is, he and no one elſe. 

Self is alſo uſed in forming a reciprocal Pronoun ; ; 
as, he hurt himſelf; they blamed themſelves. 

Note. Himfelf, itſelf, and themſelves, are by Cuſtom, 
but very improperly, ſubſtituted for Bie, its-/elf, 
and their ſelves, in the Nominative Caſe. 


Of a VERB. 


A Verb is a Word which ſignifies Doing, Suffering, 
or Being, with the Deſignation of Number, Perſon, 
Mood, and Tenſe; and is known by taking any of 
the Pronouns Subſtantive, or the Word to before it, 


and making Senſe ; as I ing, he is loved, wwe rejoice, 
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Verbs are variouſly divided: with Reſpect to the 
Subject, they are divided into Active, Paſſrue, and 
Neuter ; with Reſpe& to their Inflection, they are di- 
vided into Regular and Irregular ; Perſonal and In- 
perſonal. 

A Verb is called 42ive, becauſe it expreſſes Action; 


2s J rule, I puniſh, &c. which ſignify the Action of 
ruling, puniſhing. 
A Verb Active is either Tranſitive or Intranſitive, 
Tran/itive, when the Action paſſes over from the 
Agent to the Object, or has an Effect upon ſome other 
Thing; as I rule a Kingdom. 


Here the Action of ruling paſſes over from the Agent 
I to the object Kingdom; and therefore the Verb is 
Tranfitive. 

Intran/itive, when the Action does not paſs over 
to any Object, but terminates in the Agent ; as 7 
walk. 

Here the Action of walking does not paſs over to 
any Object, but terminates in the Agent J; and 
therefore the Verb is Intran/itive. 

A Verb is called Paſſive, becauſe it expreſſes Paſ- 
ſion, or the Receiving of an Action; as I am ruled. 

Here the Action of ruling is ſuffered or received by 
the Object J; and therefore the Verb is Paſſive. 

So when the Agent goes before the Verb, and the 
Ohje# follows it, the Verb is Active; as I praiſe 
thee. 

But when the Obe goes before the Verb, and the 
Agent follows it, the Verb is Paſſive; as thou art 
praiſed by me, 

A Verb is called —_ becauſe it expreſſes neither. 

Action 
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Aion nor Paſſion; but Being, or a State or Condition 
of Being, as I am, I ſleep. 

All Verbs Neuter are Intranſative. 

- O#f. As the Conſtruction of the Verb Active Intran- 
fitive, and of the Verb Neuter is the ſame, but their 
different Meaning not always clear; Grammarians, 
in order to avoid perplexity, have given them both 
the Name of Verbs Neuter. 

There are alſo other Verbs, by the Help of which 
the Engliſh Verbs are principally conjugated, called 
therefore Auxiliary or Helping Verbs; they are hall, 

ail, may, can, do, have, be, with their Vanations, 
and let and muſt, which have no Variation. 


Of NUMBER and PERSON, 
Verbs have two Numbers, the Singular and Plural; 
and three Perſons in each Number; viz. I. thou, he, 
hee, or it; we, ye, Or you, they. 


Of MO OD. 


A Mood is a particular Form of the Verb, e 
the Manner in which the Thing 7s, does, or /uffers 3 
or expreſſing an Intention of Mind een ſuch 
Being, Doing, or Suffering. 

There are five Moods, the Indicative, Imperative, 
Potential, Subjunctive, and Infiniti ve. 

The Indicative Mood ſimply declareth a Thing; as 
I call; or elſe aſketh a queſtion, in order to obtain a 


as Declaration concerning it; as do I call? 


The Imperative Mood commandeth, entreateth, ex- 
horteth, or permitteth; as go thou ; let us flay; mind 
ye; let them play. 

The Potential Mood implieth Power, Poſſibility, Li- 
berty, Will, Obligation, or Neceflity ; as I can walk ; 
I may come; I would know ; I muſt write, 


The 
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The Subjun#ive Mood mentioneth a Thing. under a 


Condition, Suppoſition, or the like, and is commonly 
ſubjoined to ſome other Verb in the ſame Sentence 


upon which it depends, and has always a Conjunction 
or Indefinite before it; as if I come; whoſoever be be. 
The Infinitive Mood is uſed in an unlimited ſenſe, 
without either Number or Perſon, or Nominative 
Caſe before it; and is commonly known by the Sign 
to; as to love. | 

The Participle is a certain Form of a Verb, and 
like it denotes Being, Doing, or Suffering, with the 
Deſignation of Time ſuperadded. | 

Of TENSE. | 1 
Ten/e being the Diſtinction of Time, can, properly 
ſpeaking, have only three Variations, the preſent, paſt, 
and future : yet, in order to mark it more diſtinctly, 
Grammarians have ſubdivided it into three more; fo 
that Time is made to conſiſt of fix Variations, the 
Preſent, the Preterimperfect, the Preterperfect, the Pre- 
terpluperfect, the Future inperfect, and the Future 
perfect. | 

The Preſent Tenſe repreſents. the Action as now do- 
ing; as I dine, or am now dining. 

The Preterimperfeet. Tenſe repreſents the . FO 
doing at a certain Time paſt, but not finiſhed ; as J 
dined, or wwas then dining; ſuppoſe when he called. | 
The Preterperfe# Tenſe repreſents the Action as = 
completely finiſhed, and is either Definite or Indefnife. 

Definite, when it reſpects a certain Time paſt, and = 
repreſents the Action - which happened, and was 9 
finiſhed or completed then; as 7 dined; ſuppoſe 
at one o' Clock. - —_— 

Indefinite, when it repreſents the Action as but juſt 

now 


i 
it 


1 7 Hall, or will. 
3 He fall or will. 


Halt or wilt, but you ſhall or will, 
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now paſt; or at leaſt does not refer to any particular 


Time that it happened at; as I have dined *. 

The Preterpluperfe Tenſe repreſents the Action as 
more than completely finiſhed ; or as finiſhed before 
a former Time to which it refers; as 1 had * ſup- 


poſe before one o Clock. 


The Future imperfe# Tenſe repreſents 455 Action as 


yet to come, with or without Reſpect to the Time 


when; as I fall, or will dine. 6 

The Future perfe Tenſe repreſents the Action to 
be finiſhed at a certain Time to come; as I ſpall or 
will have dined, ſuppoſe at one o Clock. 


Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs 
Shall and Will. 


enen ssd. 
Future Imperfect Tenſe, 


Singular. Plural. 

1 We Hall, or awill, 

2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt, 2 Le, or you + ſhall, or will. 
3 They ſhall, or will, 


If the Preterperfect Indefigite be uſed with a Name of Time, 
that Name muſt be ſome Part or Period, which is not fully paſt ; 
as I have ſaid or done ſo now, To-day, this Week, this Month; but 
we do not ſay, I have ſaid or done fo Yeſterday, laſt Week, laft Month, 
laft Year ; for theſe are Periods of Time fully paſt, or completed 
at the Time of ſpeaking; but the Preterperfect Definize may be 
uſed with Periods of Time, which are either completed or not, 
at the Time of Speaking; as I ſaid or did ſo Yeſterday, laſt Week, 
laft Year, &c, ; or I ſaid or did ſo now, To- day, clit Week, this 


Year, &c. 


| Warp. 
+ It has already been remarked that yov, by Way of Complai- 


ſance, is applied to one Perſon as well as more, but then the Verb 


muſt agree with it in the Plural Number: fer we do not ſay, you 


Note, 
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Note, Will is ſometimes a principal Verb; as 1 
auill, I willed, I have willed, &C. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. | 

Singular. Plural. 9 

1 1 ſhould, or would. 1 We ſhould, or would." - | | | 
2 Thou ſhouldſt, or wouldſ. 2 Te, or you, ſhould or would. | 


3 He ſhould, or would. 3 They ſhould, or would: 


SUBJUNCTIVE MO®D. i 
Future imperfe& Tenſe. | 


If Singular. Plural. 

1 1 foall, or will. 1 We hall, or auill. 

2 Thou ſhall, or will. 2 Te, or you ſhall, or will, 
3 He ſhall, or will. 3 They ſhall, or will, 


Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verbs 
May, or can, or muſt. 


| POTENTIAL MOOD 
Preſent Tenſe, 
Singular, | Plural. 
1 1 may, can, or muſt, \ 1 We may, can, or muſt. 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or | 2 Te, or you may, can, or 
muſt, muſt. 
3 He may, can, or muſt. | 3 They may, or can, or muſt. © 
Preterumperfe&t Tenſe. 


4 11 might, or could. 1 We might, or could, 


2 Thou mightſt, or coal. 2 Te, or. you might,or could. 
3 He n or could. 3 They might, or could *. 
| of 
The Thoughts that are —— being conceived to be thoſe 


of the Speaker, Hall and will are applied to expreſs contrary 
: Meanings; Sball in the firſt Perſons expreſſes bare future Even, 


or 
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. Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb 


'INDICATIYFYE MOOD. 


Preſent - Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 
1 1 &. 1 We ds. 
2 Thou doeft, or daft. j 2 Te, or you do. 
3 He doeth, deth, or does. | 3 They do. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
1 1 did. 1 Me did. 
2 Thou didit. 2 Ye, or you did. 
3 He did. | 3 They did. 


Note, 


or that it will ſo happen; but in the ſecond and third Perſons, it 
promiſes, commands, threatens, or determines: Thus, I or we 
ſhall go, means, I or we foreſee that wwe are to go: But you, be, 
or they fall go, means, I or wwe promiſe, command, threaten, or 
determine that you, be, or they are to go. Will, on the contrary, 
in the fi Perſons, promiſes, threatens, or determines ; in the k 
cond and third Perſons expreſſes bare future Event: Thus, I, or 
- eve will go, means Tor we promiſe, threaten, or determine to go: 
But you, be, or they will go; means I foreſee, that you, be, or 
they are to 8 

But this muſt be underſtood of Explicative Sentences: For when 
the Sentence is Interrogative, they have for the moſt Part a con- 
. trary Effect. Thus, 1 all go, expreſſes future Event in my own 
Will; but bal gef refers to the Will of another. So likewiſe 
you will go expreſſes fimple Event, but evil you go F imports Inten- 
tion. But again, be ſhall go, and ſpall be go ? * imply Will 
expreſſing or referring to a Command. 

Should denotes Obligation, and would Inclination of Will : Thus, 
T ſhould go, means I ought to go; and 1 would go, mea:.s I would be 
willing to go. 
- May is uſed to ſignify a Peſſbility or Liberty of doing a Thing, 
and cen Never: Thus, 19 means Je is poſſible for me, or 

: I bave 
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Note, Doeth and doth in the third Perſon Singular iK 
are uſed in the ſerious and ſolemn” Stile, and does in | 
the familiar. | | 
SUBFUNCTIFYE MOOD. 
Preſent 'Tenſe 


If Singular. Plural. 

i 1 do. 1 We ds. 

2 Thou do. 2 Te, or you do. 

3 He do. 3 They do. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 

1 1 did. 1 We did. 

2 Thou did. 2 Te, or you did. 

3 He aid. 3 They did. 


Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb 
Have. 


INDICATIFE MOOSE 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 1 have. Ie have. 
2 Thou haſt. 2 Te, or you have. 
3 He hath, or bas. 3 They have. 


Nete, Hath in the third Perſon Singular is uſed in 
the ſerious and ſolemn Stile, and has in the familiar. 


1 have Liberty to go. I can ge, means I bave a Power, or am able 
to go, | | 
Muſt is uſed to ſignify Neceffity : Thus, I muft go, means I am 
obliged, or under a Neceſſity to ge. Might is alſo uſed to fignify Li. 
berty, and could Power, but ſuppoſes ſome Condition to be an- 
ne xed to it ; as I might go if I pleaſed; I could go, but I will nor 
WARD, 
E Preter- 


42444 
5 
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Preterimperfe&t Tenſe. 


1 1 had: * 1 We bad. 
2 Thou hadſt, 2 Te, or you had. 
3 He Bad. 3 They had. 


Future Imperfect Tenſe. 


1 I ſhall, or will have. 1 We: ſhall, or will have. 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt have. | 2 Te, or you ſhall, or will 


have. 


3 He ſhall, or will have. 3 They ſball, or will have. 


IMPERATIFE MOOD, 


Singular . | Plural. 
1 Let + me have. | {4 50 Fs 
2 Have thou, or do thou 2 Have ye, or you or do 
have. Je, or you have. 
3 Let him have. 3 Let them have, 


Vote, Let is uſed to ſignify Permiſſion, as alſo Pray- 
ing, Exhorting, and Commanding. 


Had, in the common Phraſe I bad rather, has Ween introduced 
in the Place of 4vould, from a Miſtake perhaps of reſolving the Ab- 
breviation I'd rather into I bad rather, inftead of I wwe rather, 
which is the regular and proper Expreſſion. LowTH. 


+ Let, commonly confidered as the Auxiliary in the Formation 
of the Imperative Mood, Dr. As u ſays, is properly a real Verb of 
"that Mood; for it is uſed not only in it, but in all the obe- Moods, 
and Tenſes joined to ſome other Verb in the Infinitive Mood, 
Thus, Let bim go, I Pall let bim go, &c. fignifies the ſame as Per- 
- met lim io go, I foal permit bim to go = An, 


POTE N- 
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POTENTIAL MO09D. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. = Plural, 


4 Tay, can, or muft have. 1 We may, can, or mu 


have. 

2 Thoumayſt,caxſt, or muſt bs Ye, or you may, can, or 
have. | muſt have. 

3 He may, can, or muſt 3 They may, can, or muſt 


have. | have. 


Preterimperfe&t Tenſe. 


1 1 might, could, foould, or j 1 We might, could, ſhould, 
would have. or would have. 


2 Thou mightſt, couldf, | 2 Ye, or you might, could, 


 ſhouldſt, or wwouldſt have. ſhould, or would have. 


3 He might, could, ſhould, | 3 They might, could, ſbould, 
or would have. | or would have, 


SUBJFUNCTIFE MO0D, 
| ' Preſent Tenſe. 


If Singular. Plural, 
1 1 have. II We have. 
2 Thou have. 2 Ze, or you have, 
3 He have. 3 T hey have. 
Preterimperfe&t Tenſe, 
1 I had. | | ? We had. 
2 Thou had, 2 Te, or you had. 
3 He had, 3 They had. 
E f Future 
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F uture imperfect Tenſe. 
1 I. Gall, or will have. 1 1 We ball, or will have. 


2 Thou ſhall, or will 2 Te, or you fhall, or will : 


have. | have. 


3 He ſhall, or avill have. 3 They ſhall, or will have. 


INFINITAVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe: 
To have. 
PerfeR. | 
To have had. 
Future, 
To be about to have. 
Participles. 
Preſent, having. Perfect, had. Compound perfect, 
having had. Future, being about to have. 
Note, Do and have are not only Auxiliary, but alſo 
Principal Verbs; as I do; I have done; I have, 1 
Have had, &c. 


Of the Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb 
2+ WV 


SARDOICS4TEIFEZ MO O-D, 


| Preſent Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 
1 i We are. 
2 Thou art. 2 Te, or you are. 
3 He is, - 3 T hey are. | 


The Auxiliary Verb Be is alſo called the Verb Subſtantive, 
beeauſe it affirms what the Subject is that goes before the Verb, 
and is always followed by a Word that particularizes what the Sub- 
ject is; as, I am be, I am rich, I am fludious, 


Preter- 
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Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
1 1 avas. : 1 We were. 
2 Thou aaf. 2 Te, or you were. 
3 He was. 3 They were. 


Preterperfect "Tenſe. 

1e have been, 
2 Te, or you have been. 
3 They have been. 


1 I have been, 
2 Thou haſt been. 
3 He bath, or has been. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 
1 1 bad E. 1 We had been. 
2 Thou hadfl been, 2 Ye, or you had been. 
3 He had been. | 3 They had been. 


Future imperfe& Tenſe. 
1 1 fall or will le. 1 We ſhall or will be. 
2 Thou ſhalt or wilt be, 2 Te, or you ſpall or will be, 
3 He ſhall or will te. | 3 They /hall or will be. 


Future perfe& Tenſe. 
1 1 ball or will have been. 1 We fhallor will have been 
hou ſhalt or wilt have | 2 Ye, or you ſhall or will 


been. hawe been. 
3 He ſhall or xill bare 3 They fhall or awill have 
been, * been. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Singular, I Plural. 
1 Let me be. 1 Let us be. 
2 Be thou, or do thou be. | 2 Be ye, or you; or do ye, 
? - or you be. | 
3 Let him te, 13 Let them be. 


— — . ̃ — ch, 4 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 


| Preſent Tenſe. It 
Singular. Plural. 

I 2 can, or muſt be. | 1 We may, can, or muft be: A 
2 Thou mayſt, eanſt, or | 2 Ye, or you may, can, or 5 


muſt be. miſt be, 
3 He may, can, or muſt be. | 3 They may, can, or muſt be. 


| Preterimperfect Tenſe. 1 
1 17 might, could, ſhould, or , 1 We might, could, ſhould, a 
_ would be. or wwould be. 
2 Ton might}t, couldſt, | 2 Te, or you might, could, 1 
ſhouldft, or wouldſt be. ſhould, or would be. 
3 He might, could, ſhould, | 3 They might,could, ſhould, | 
er would be. F or would be. | 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural, 
1 1 may, can, or muſt have | 1 We may, can, or muft 
_ have been, 
2 Tiow mayſ?, canſt, or muſt j 2 Ve, or you may, can, or 
have been, muſt have been. 
| 3. He may, can, or muſt | 3. They. may, can, or muſt: 
have been. have been. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
1 1 might, could, ſpould, or , 1 We might, could, ſhould, 
avould have been. or would have been. 
2 Thou might/t, couldſt, | 2 Te, or you might, could, 
 Jhouldft, or evouldſt} ſhould, or would have: 
- bawe- been. Been. 25 | 
: 3 He might, could, ſpould, Ks They might, could, ſhould, 
or would have been. | or would bawe been. 


SU. 
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SUBFUNCTIFE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, 
If Singular, : Plural. 
1 1 be, 1 We be. 
2 Thou be, or beg. 2 Te, or you be. 
3 He be, 3 They be. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 1 were, + 1 We were. 
2 Thou wert, 2 Te, or you were. 
3 He were. 3 They were, 


Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
1 Thave been. © 1 We have been, 
2 Thou have been. 2 Te, or you bave been. 
3 15 have been. | 3 They have been. 


Preterpluperfet Tenſe. 
Singular, : Plural, 
1 1 bad been. 1 We had been. 
2: Thou had been. 2 Ye, or you had been. 
3 He bad been. 3 They had been. 


Future Imperfect Tenſe. 
1 7 ball; or will be. 1 We ball, or will be. 
2 Thou'ſhall, or will be. | 2 Te, or you ſhall, or will be, 
3 He ſhall, or will be. I. 3 They ſhall, or will be. 
Future perfect Tenſe. 
1 1 ſhall, or will baue been. 1 We ſpall or will have 
2 Thou Hall, or will have been. 
been, |. Fe, or you ſhall, or will 
vs. Tian have been, 


been, 
E 4 INF. 
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INFINITIYE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
ö J de. 


Preterperfe& Tenſe. 


To have teen. 


Future Tenſc. 
To be about to be. 


Participles. 


Preſent, Being. Perfect, beer, 
| Lawing been. Future, being about to be. 


Compound perfect, 


Note, Be as a Principal has the ſame Iuflection: it 
is then only an Auxiliary when it is followed by a 


Participle, 


Of the Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 
Actiwe. 
Verbs Acdtiue are called Regular, when they form 


their Preterimperfect Tenſe of the Indicative Mood, 


and their Participle Perfect in e, making another en- 
tire Syllable ; and are conjugated after the —— 


manner : thus, 


No, To Call. 
INDICATIYE MO 0D. 
Prefent Tenſe. 


Singular, 
3 1 call, or do * call. 


2 Thed'eallef, or deſt call. 


3 He callith, or cail;; or 
- doth, or does call, 


1 We call, or do call, 
2 Te, or you call; or da. 
call, 


13 OW call, or do call. 


Preter- 


* Do and did are uſed in forming the Preſent and Preterim- 
perfect Tenſer, when they are intended to expreſs the Action it- 


ſelf, 


82 
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1 IJ called, or * did call, 1 1 We called, or did call. 

2 Thou calledſt, or didft | 2 Ye, or you called, or did 
call, call, 

3 He called, or did call. | 3 They called, or did call. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Definzte. 


The ſame with the Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


b erfect Tenſe. 
Indefinite. 
1 We have callad. 


2 Je, or you have called. 
3 They have called 


1 I have called. 
2 Thou haſt called. 
3 te hath or has called, 


Preterpluperfe& Teaſe. — 


1 1 had called. i We: had called, 
2 Thou hadſt called. 2 Te, or you had called. 
3 He had called. 3 They had called, 


Future imperfe& Tenſe. 


. Singular. | plural. 

1 1 Hall, or will call. 1 We ſhall, or ill call. 

2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt call. | 2 Te, or you ſhall, or will 
call. 


3 He all, or will call. f 3 They ſba. l, or will calll, | 


ſelf, or the Time of it, with greater Force and "DiftinRion ; 
as I do ini upon it, I did 29 upon it, are much ſtronger Ex- 
Preſſions, than I in upon it, I inſiſted upon it. 

Do and did are alſo frequently uſed in Interrogative and 
Negative Sentences; as, Do 1 25 Did J lie ? I do not lie, 1 
did not lie. ; / " 


E 5 Future 
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Future perfect Tenſe. 


I fall, or will have nn 

called. | called: 

2, Thou ſhalt, or wilt have | 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or 17 

Called. bBuave called. 

0 called. called. 
 TMPERATIYE MOOD. 
Singular: : Plural. 

1 Letmecall, | Inu call. 

2 Call thou, or do thou 2 Call ye, or you; or do yt» 

call. | | or von call. 8 

3 Let bim call. 3 Let them call. 

POTENTIAL MO 0D. 
Singular. Plural. 


1 T may, can, or muſt call, 1 We may, can, or muſt call. 
2 Thou mayſt, canſt; or = Ye, or you may, can, or 


muſt call. muſt call, 
3 He may, can, or muſt 3 They may, can, or muſt, 
a c call, 


Preterimperfet Tenſe. 
17 might, could, ſbou!d, or i. We might, could, foould, 
would call. or would call. 6 
2 Thou mig hid, coulaß, 2 Ye, or you might, could, 
foould}?, or wouldſt call. ſhould, or would call. 
3 He might, could, ſhould, | 3 They might, could > ſhould, 
er would call, or would call, © 


The other Form of the fit Perſon Plural of the Imperative 
Mood. call. we, is grown obſolete. 


Preter- 
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Singular. 2 


| "Plural. | 
F may, can, or muſt bawt | 1 We may, can, or muſt. 
called. „ aue called. 
2 Thoumgyſt, canſt, or muſt j 2 Te, or you may, can, or 
| have called. e have called. 
3 He may, can, or muft haue 3 They may, can, or nut 
called. | - have called. 


| ' Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
1 1 might, could, ſhould, or , 1 We might, could, ſhould, 
awould have called. or would have called. 
2 Thou mightſt, couldſft, | 2 Ye, or you might, could, 
Houlaſt, or wwouldſt, ſhould, or would have 


have called. called. | 
3 He might, could, fhould,or | 3 They might, could, ſhould, 
would have called. | or would have called. 
SUBFUNCTIYE MOO® D. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
If Singular. Plural. 
1 I call, or do call. II We call, or di call. 
2 Thon call, or do call, | 2 Ye, or you call, un ds call, 
3 He call, or do call. 3 They call, or do call. 


Preter- 


As the Subjunfive Mood is ufed to expreſs a Thing under a 
Condition, or Suppeſition, and therefore as doubeful or contingent, 
the Verb itſelf in the Pr7zſent Tenſe, often conveys ſomewhat 
a Future Senſez as, I will certainly come, if I ge leave. Tt 
the ſame with Reſpect to the Auxiliary of the Preſent and Preter- 
. ůnper rtl Tenſes of the Potential Mood; as, If he come 40-morrazy 
may ſpeak to him. If he ſhould or would come te merrotu, 1 
might, could, ſhould, or would ſpeak to him. The Auxilis ries 
Jpould and would. of the Preterimperfect Tenſe are lik e iſe uſed 
wo expreſs the Preſent and Future, as well as the Paſt z as, It is 
5 E 6 my 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 called, or did call. 1 We callid, or did call. 

2 Thou called, or did call. 2 Te, or you called, or aid | 
call. 

4 E. called, or did call. | 3 They called, or did call. - 


4a% 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Definite. 


The ſame with the Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
b Preterperfect Tenſe. 


| Indefinite. 

1 I have called. 1 We have called. 

2 Thou have called. 2 Ye, er you have called. 
3 He have called. 3 They have called. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


Singular, Plural. 
1 1 bad called. 1 We had called. 
2 Thou had called, 2 Te, or you had called. 
\ 3 He bad called. | 3 They had called. 


Future imperfeR Tenſe. 


® I 1 all, or ill call. 1 We fhall, or will call. 

—_ - 2 "Thou ä will call. | 2 T, or you ſhall, or will 
call. 

F 3 He hall, or quill call. | 3, They ſhall, or awill call, 


my Defire, a0 he el, or would come iow, or ta-morrow ; or it 

vas my Defire, that he ſhould, or would come Yeſterday, So that 
in theſe Moods the preciſe Time of the Verb is very much deter- 
* by the Nature and Drift of the Seutence. Low rx. 


Future 


A 
he 4 
* 
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7 F ature 700 Tenſe. ; 
I 7 Hall, or evill have | 1 We fall, or will have 
called. called. . 
2 Thou ſhall, or will have | 2 Te, or you, ſhall or will 
called. have called. 
3 He ſhall, 6r will baue 3 They ſhall, or will have 
called. | called. 


INFINITI MORD 
Preſent Tenſe. 
To call. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
To have called. 


Fature 'Tenſe. 
To be about to call. 


Participles. 


Preſent, calling. * Perfect, called. Compound per- 
fet, having called, Future, being about to call. 

Nete, Sometimes a Verb 1s conjugated in an Aive 
or a Neuter Senſe, by ſubjoining its Participle Preſent 
to the ſeveral Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb 10 be, 
when it is intended to expreſs the State as not com- 

pleted at the Time to which the Tenſe refers; as 7 
am reading, they were ſleeping, aue ſhall be walking, &c. 
and ſometimes in a Paſſive Senſe, as the Houſe is build. 
ing, the Letters were writing, &C. 


ln a few Inſtances the Active Preſent Participle hath been 
vſed in a Paſſive Senſe z as, The Debt, orving from ene Country 
to the other, cannot be paid without real Effects ſent chither to 
that Value,” * Lock x. 
«& We have the Means in our Hands, and Nothing but the Ap- 

_ plication of them is wanting. ADDISON. 
LowTH-.. 
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A Formation of the Teyſes of Regular Ver Fo 
Active. 


Tenſes are called Simple or Compounds 


Simple, when they are conjugated by Terminations 
only, without the Help of another Verb. : 

Compound, when. they are compoſed of the Princizal 
Verb itſelf, or the Participle Perfect, and the ſeveral 
Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verbs. 


Of the INDICATIVE MOOD. 

| Preſent Tenſe. 

The firſt Perſon Singular is the Principal Verb it- 
ſelf,; as I lowe, I call. The ſecond Perſon is formed 
by ſubjoining / to the firſt Perſon, if it end with e; 
or eit, if with any other Letter; as thou loveſt, thou 
call. The third Perſon is formed by. ſubjoining 74 
or 5 to the firſt Perſon, if it end with e; or erb or 5s, 
if with any other Letter; as he loveth, or loves; he 
calleth, or calls. Bur if the firſt Perſon Singular end 
with ch, fh, ſs, x, or x; the third Perſon is formed by 
ſubjoining erh, or es to it; as catch makes catcheth, 
or catches; waſp, waſheth, or waſpes ; paſs, paſſeth, 
or paſſes ; mix, mixeth, or mixes ; buzz, buzzeth, or 
buzzes. All the reſt are the ſame with the firſt Fer- 
ſon Singular. 

O % 1, If the firſt Perſon Singular end with ce, ge, 

, Or re, the Addition of s makes in the third Perſon 
another entire Syllable; as entice, enticet; manage 
manages ; raiſe, raiſes; blaze, blazes. 

OY. 2. The third Perſon Singular is formed by eh 
when it is uſed in the ſerious and ſolemn Stile, and 

vy 4, when in the familiar. 

_ i& Preter- 


F 
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Preterimperfect Tenſe. 6 

The firſt Perſon Singular is formed by ſubjoining; 
d to the firſt Perſon Singular of. the Preſent Tenſe, 
if it end with e; or ed, if with any other Letter; as 
1 leved, I called; The ſecond Perſon. is formed by 
ſubjoining 4% to che firſt Perſon Singular of the 
Preſent Tenſe, if it end with e; or ed#, if with any 
ather Letter; as th lavedft, thou calleaſt. All the 
zeſt are the ſame with the firſt Perſon Singular. | 

Note, In Irregular Verbs the ſecond Perſon. Singu · 
lar ends in %; as brakeſt, made/ſt ſoughteſt, &c. 

OZ. When y is the laſt Letter of the Principal Verb, 
and makes no Part of a Diphthong, it 1s changed in 
the ſeveral Variations of the Perſons and Tenſes into 
i; as cry, crieſt, crieth, cries, cried, criedſt ; deny, de- 
nie, demieth, denies, denied, deniedf. 


PreterperfeQ Tenſe, 
Definitive. 


The PreterperfeR Tenſe Definitive, 1s formed 1 in al 
Reſpects like the Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Inagſinite. 

The Preterperfe&t Tenſe Indefinite is formed in all 
its Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Pre- 
ſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb, hawe to the Parti- 
ciple Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I have loved; 
thou haſt lowed; he hath, ar has loved, &c. I have 
called; thou haft called; be hath, or has called, &e. 


Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
The Preterpluperfect Tenſe is formed in all its 
Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preter- 


imperfect 
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imperfect Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the 
Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I, had 
lowed; thou badſt loved; he had loved, &c. I had called; 
thou hadſt called; he had called, &c. 


Future imperfe& Tenſe. 


The Future imperfect Tente is formed in all its 
Perſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Future 
imperfect Tenſe of the Auxtihary Verbs Hall or ævill, 


to the Principal Verb itſelf; as I a or will live; 


thou ſhalt or wilt love; he ſhall or will love, &c: I 
ſhall or will call; thou ſhalt or wilt call; he re” or 
«vill call, &c. 


Future perfect Tenſe. 

The Future perfect Tenſe is formed in all its Per- 
ſons, by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Future 
imperfect Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb have to the 
Participle Perfect of the Principal! Verb; as I. ſhall or 
avill have loved; thou ſhalt or wilt have loved; he Hall 
or will have lowed, &c. I ſhall or will have called; 
thou ſhalt or wilt have called; he ſhall or will have 
called. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 


The Imperative Mood is formed in the firſt and 


third Perſon of both Numbers, by turning the Nomi- 
native Caſe into the Accuſative, and placing it be- 


tween the Auxiliary Verb let, and the Principal Verb; 

as let me love; let him love; let us lowe; let them love; 
let me call; let bim call; let us call; let them call; and 
in the ſecond Perſons, either by placing the Nomi- 
native Caſe after the ' Principal Verb, or between the 


Auxiliary Verb do, and the Principal Verb; as love 
thou, or do theu love; love ye, or you; or 40 ye, or yon 


love; 


1 


— 
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lewe 3 call thou ; or do thou call; call ye, or you; or do 
Je, or you call, - 

Oh The Imperative Mood takes in its Formation 
the Auxiliary Verb have with the Participle Perfe& 
of the Principal Verb, when it is intended to expreſs 


the paſt Time; as let me have loved; let him have 
lowed, &c. let me have called; let him have called,” &c. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 

The Preſent Tenſe is formed in all its Perſons by 
rrefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preſent Tenſe of the 
Auxiliary Verbs may, can, or muſt, to the Principal. 
Verb itſelf; as I may, can, or muſt love; thou mayſt, 
canft, or muſt love; be may, can, or muſt love, &c. J 
may, can, or muſt call; thou mayſt, cant, or mult call; 
he may, can, or muſt call, &c. 


Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 

The Preterimperfect Tenſe is formed in all its 
Perſons by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preter- 
imperfe& Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verbs may, can, ſhall, 
or 4vill to the Principal Verb itſelf; as J might, could, 
ſrould, or would love; thou mightſt, coulaſt, ſhouldft, or 
voulu love; he might, could, ſhould, or would love, 
&c. I might, could, ſhould, or would call; thou might, 
couldft, ſhouldft, or wouldſt call; he might, could, ſhould, 
or would call, &c. 


/ 


Precerperfett Tenſe. | | 

The Preterperfect Tenſe is formed in all its Perſons 
by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preſent Tenſe 
of the Auxiliary. Verb have of the ſame Mood to the. 
Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; as I may 


can, 
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can, or muft have. loved; thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt haue 


lowed ; be may, can, or muſt have loved, &c. I may, can, 
or muſf- have called; thou mayſt, canſt, or muſt have 
called; he may, can, or muſt hade called, &c. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 

The Preterpluperſect Tenſe is formed in all its Per- 

ſons by prefixing the ſame Perſons of the Preterimper- 
fect Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb haws of the ſame 
Mood to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; 
as 1 might, could, ſhould or wwould, hawe lowed ; thou 
might/t, coulaſt, ſhouldft, or wwould/t have loved; he might, 
could, ſhould, or <would have loved, &c. I might, could, 
ſhould, or would have called; thou mightft, coulaſt, ſhouldſt, 


or 2vould/t have called; he might, could, Gould, or would 
baue called, &c. 


SUBFUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The Subjunctive Mood. is formed in all reſpects 
like the Indicative Mood, with this Difference, that 
whereas in the Indicative Mood the ſecond and third 
Perſons Singular of the Preſent and Preterperfect Tenſe, 
and the ſecond Perſon Singular of the other Tenſes, dif- 
fer from the firſt Perſon Singular of their reſpective 
Tenſes ; in the Subjunctive Mood they are * the 
fame with i it, 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 
Preſent Tenſe, 

The Preſent Tenſe is the Principal Verb itſelf; as 

to love, to call. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 


The Preterperfect Tenſe is formed by prefixing the 


Infinitive Mood Pzeſent Tenſe of the Auxiliary Verb 
: have 


2 1 - * 9 , 
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laue to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; 
as to Bae loved; to have called. 


Future Tenſe. 
The Future Tenſe is formed by preſxing the Forms 
10 be about, to the Preſent Tenſe; as, 10 be about to love; 
to be about to call. 


Participlts, 
Preſent, 


The Participle Preſent is formed by ſubjoining ing 
10 the Principal Verb; as call, calling. But if the 
Principal Verb end with e, the e is omitted, and ing 
ſubjoined to the Reſt of the Word; as love, lowing. 


Excep. If the Omiſſion of e ſhould occaſion any 
Confuſion in the Senſe, it would be better to retain it. 
Thus, the Participle Preſent of the Verb finge, ſhould 
perhaps be wrote /ingeing, to diſtinguiſh it from 4nging, 
the Participle Preſent of the Verb fing. 

O When a Verb ends with a ſingle Conſonant pre- 
ceded by a ſingle Vowel, and is either a Monoſyllable, 
or has the Accent on the laſt Syllable, the laſt Conſo- 
nant muſt be doubled in the Participle Preſent, as well 
as in every other Part of the. Verb in which a Syllable 
is added; as To Slot, blotting, blotted, &c. To admit, 
admitting, admitted, &c. 


Note, Some Verbs having the Accent on the laſt 
Syllable but one, double the Conſonant when a Sylla- 
ble is added; as To worſhip, worſhipping ; To counſel, 
ceien/elling, &c. But this, Dr. LowTH obſerves, is 
2 Fault in the Spelling, which neither Analogy nor, 
Pronunciation: juſtifies, | 

| Perfect 


- 
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Perfect. 
The Participle Perfect is formed by ſubjoining & to 
the Principal Verb, if it end with e; or ed, if with any 
other Letter; as lowe, lowed; call, called. 


Compound Perfect. 

The Participle Compound Perfect is formed by 
prefixing the Participle Preſent of the Auxiliary Verb 
have to the Participle Perfect of the Principal Verb; 5 
as having lewed; having called. 


* 


Future. 

The Participle Future is formed by prefixing the 
Forms Leing about, to the Preſent Tenſe of the In- 
finitive Mood; as being about to love; being about to 
call. N 


Nate. The Forms to be about, being about, which 
are ſet down in the Future of the Infinitive Mood, 


* Participles Perfe& which regularly end in ed, whether uſed 
in an Active or Paſſive Senſe, are ſometimes written in the ſame 
Way as the Principal Verb; as annibilate, contaminate, elate, 
dedicate, incorporate, &c, But theſe, (ſome few excepted, which 
have gained Admiſſion into common Diſcourfe) are much more 
frequently and more allowably uſed in Poetry than in Proſe. 


Thus, “To Deſtruction ſacred and devote.“ 
M11L7TON. 
© The alien Compoſt is exhauſt.” 
PHILIPS, CyDER-» 


Alſo, e ſehovah took all the hallowed Things, that Jehoſaphat 
and Jehoram and Ahaziah his Fathers, Kings of Judah, 
had dedicate,” 2 SAM. 8. 11. 


1 He ſpake and commanded, that they ſhould heat the Furnace 
one ſeven Times more, than it was wont to be bear,” Dan. 3. 19. 


Lowry. 


a | and 


| 
| 
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and in the Participle F uture, are little uſed at preſent: 
For the Participle going is now commonly made uſe of 


inſtead of about; as to be going to call: But this is only 
in the Language of Converſation, Warp, 


O50. When one Auxiliary only is joined to the Verb, 
the Auxiliary goes through all the Variations of Perſon 
and Number, and the Verb itſelf continues invariably 
the ſame : But when there are more than one Auxiliary 
joined to the Verb, the firſt of them only is varied 
according to Perſon and Number, 


O the Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 
Paſſive. 
Verbs Paſlive are called Regular when they form 
their Participle Perfect in ed, making another entire 


Syllable, and are 9 after the following man- 
ner; thus, 


To ke callad, 
INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular, £ Plural. 
1 Ian called. 1 We are chlled. 
2 Thou art called, 2 Te, or you are called. 
3 He is called. | 3 They are called. 
Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 
1 7 was called. i We were called. 
2 Thou waſt called. 2 Ye, or you were called, 
3 He was s called. 3 They were called. 
Preterperfe& Tenie. 
Definit ive * 


t 
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The ſame with the. PreterimperfeR Tenſe, 
Preterperfe& Tenſe, 
| Indefinite. 
1 I have been called. 1 We have been called. 
2 Thou haſt Been called. | 2 Ye, or you have been 


3 He hath, or has been called. 
called Iz They have been called. 


Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
1 I had been called. 1 WW: had been called. 


2 Thou had{t been called, | 2 Ye, or you had been called. 
3 He bad been called. | 3 They had beim called. 


Future Imperfect Tenſe. 
1 1 ſhall or will be called. | 1 We ſhall, or will be called. 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt be | 2 Ye, or you Hall, or will 
called. be called. 
3 He hall, or will be called. 3 They _ or will be 
called, 


Future Perfect Tenſe, - 

1 1 ſhall or will haus been | 1 We Hall, or will have 
called. been called. 

2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt have | 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will 
been called. | have been called. 

3 He. all, or awill have | 2; They ſhall, or will have 
been called. been called, 

TIMPERATIVE MOOD. 
| Singular. 8 Plural. 
i Let me be called. | 1 Let us be called. 


2 Be thou called, or do thou 
be called. 
3 Let him be called, 


2 Be ye, or you called; or 
do ye, or you be called, 
3 Let them be called. 


ROTENT. 


9 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 


; Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 1 may, can, or muft be | 1 Ve may, can, or muſt be 
called. called. 

2 Thou mayſt, canſt, or 2 Tt, or you may, can, or 
muſt be called. | muſt be called. _ 

3 He may, can, or muſt be | 3 They may, can, or muſt be 
called. 1 called. 

Preterimperfect Tenſe. 

11 might, could, ſbould, or | 1 We might, could, Soul, 

| ewould be called. ' or *vould be called, 

2 Thou might/t, could/t, | 2 Ye, or you might, could, 

fhouldſt, or wouldſt be ſhould, or would be 
called. called. 

3 He might, could, ſhould, | 3 They might, could, ſhould, 
or would be called, | or would be called. 

Preterperfect Tenſe. | 
' 1 1 may, can, or maſt have | 1 We may, can, or muſt 
been called. have been called, 

2 T hou mayſt, cauſt, or muſ? | 2 Ye, or you may, can, or 
have been called. muſt have been called. 

3 He may, can, or muſt | 3 They may, can, or muſt 
bawe been called. - bave been called, 

Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 

1 1 might, could, Soul, \ 1 We might, could, fhould, 
or would have been or would have been 
called. | called. 

2 Thou mig biſt, could}? 24 2 Te, or you might, could, 

ſoulaſt, or would ſhould, or would have 


have been called. been called, - 
3 He might, could, ſhould, | 4 They might, could, mould, 
or would hawe been er would have been 
called. | aalled. SUB. 


PF - 
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SUBFUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Tf Singular. - 
1 7 be called. 

2 Thou be, or beeſt called. 
3 He be called. 


P 1 eſent Tenſe. 


Plural. 
Vie be called. 


2 Te, or you be called. 


| 3 They be called. 


Preterimperfect Tenſe. 


1 7 awere called. 
2 Thou wert called. 
3 He were called. 


1 Ve were called. 
2 Te, or you were called. 


preterperfect Tenſe. 
Definitive. 
The ſame with the Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 
Preterperfect Tenſe, 


11 zuve Been called. 
2 Thou have been called. 
3 He have been called. 


Indefinte. | 


| 


1 We have been called. 
2 Te, or you have been called, 
3 They have been called, 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


11 had been called. 
2 Thou had been called. 
3 He had been called. 


1 We had been called, 
2 Ye, or you had been called, 
3 They had been called. 


Future imperfect Tenſe. 


1 ſhall, or will be called. 
2 Thou ſhall, or ill be 


| 1 FWefhall,orwill be called. 


2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will 


- > _ be called. 
3 He Hall, or will be 3 They ſhall, or quill be 
called, | called, 


Future 


*% oy © e 


* 
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Future perfect Tenſe. N 


1 Hall, or will have | 1 M Hall, or will bave 
Been called. © A been called. 
2 Thou ſhall, or will have 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or a1 
been called. ba ve been called, 
3 He ſhall, or will have | 3 They ſhall, or vill hawe 
been called. a 4 | Been called, 


TNFINITIVE O OD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
To be called. f 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
To have been called. 
+ +.» Future Tenſe. 
To be about to he called. | 
Participles. 4 4 
- Preſent; being called, Perfect, cailed,® wr bean called. 
Compound Perfect, Hv been called. Future, being 
about to be called. - | 
Of the Formation of the Tenſes of regular - Fonds Paſſer. 
Regular Nrbs Paſſive, are tormed in their ſevgral 
Teꝛnſes, by ſubjoining their Participle Perfect to the 
reſpective Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb to be, throagh 
all the Changes of Namder and Perſon. 
OB. Irregular Veros Paſſive are formed in the fame 
. Mannter ; they are fo called oniy, when their Participle 
Perfect does not end in ed, making another entire 
Syllable. « 
The Paſſive perſect participle of the Verb mila le, is often uſed 
in an Aive Senſe; as 1 am ta en, is frequently put for I am wife. 


taking, or I mifflate. But the Impropriety of the Exprefiion will 
calily appear, if we conſider, that the Phraſe I an miſloking, or 
I miſtake, means I miſundegand z but I am miſtalen, means properly 
Tt am ys. LowTu. 


ä Note, 


es hy 
% 
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S UBJUNCTIVYE MOOD. | 
Preſent Tenſe, 


If Singular. - Plural. 

1 7 be called. 1 We be called. 

2 Thou be, or beeſt called. 2 Ye, or you be called. 
3 He be called. 3 They becalled. 


PreterimperfeR Tenſe. 


1 We were called; _ 
2 Te, or you were called. 


3 They avere called. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 
D 72 Aue. 
The ſame with the Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
| Indefinite. 
1 1 have been called. 1 We have been called. 
2 Thou have been called. | 2 Te, or you have been called. 
3 He have been called. 3 They have been called, 
Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 


1 I had been called. | 1 We had been called. 


1 1 uere called. 
2 T hou wert called. 
3 He avere called. 


2 Thou had been called. 2 Te, or you had been called, 
3 He had been called. 3 They had been called. 


Future imperfe& Tenſe, 


1 Hall, or will be called. | 1 We hall, or auill be called. 
2 Thou ſhall, or will be | 2 Ye, or you ſhall, or will 


called. be called, 
3 He Hall, or will be 3 They ſhall, or avill be 
called, | called, 


Future 


0 2 2 


* 
1 1 — n. 


2 Thou ſhall, or will have 
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Future perfect Tenſe. - | 


11 fall, or will have { 1 N Hall, or will bave 
been called. [2 been called. 

2 Ye, or you ſhall, or aoill 
been called. © | bade been called, 

3 He ſhall, or will have |} 3 They Hall, or vill hade 
been called. Le 7 | been called, 


TINFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
To be called. 
PreterperfeR Tenſe. 
To have been called. 
Future Tenſe. 
To be about to de called. 
Participles. | 
- Preſent, Being culled, Perfect, ca: "ry or Gr. called. 
Compound Perfect, -aving been cal/ed. Future, being 
about to be called. ; 
Of the Formation of the Tenſes regular - Ferbs Pa ſſi de. 
Regular Nrbs Paſſive, are formed in their ſeveral 
Tenſes, by ſubjoining their Participle Perfect to the 


reſpective Tenſes of the Auxiliary Verb e 6e, through 


all the Changes of Namder and Perſon. 


0% Irregular Veros Paſſive are formed ia the ſame 


. Mannter ; they are fo called oniy, when their Participle 


Perfect does not end in ed, making another enüre 
Syllable. X 


The Paſſive Perfect Participle of the Verb ia le, is often uſed 
in an Active Senſe j as I am miſia en, is frequently put for I am wil. 


taking, or I miflate, But the Impropriety of the Exprefiion will 
calily appear, if we conſider, that the Phraſe I an miſioking, or 


I miftake, means 1 miſundegand but I am milan, means properly 


4 am unte! Low rr. 


F Note, 
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Note, The Participle Perfect Paſfive, and the Parti- 
ciple Perfect Active, are the ſame; it is then only 
called the Paſſive Participle, when being ſubjoined 
to the Auxiliary to be, it conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb, 
or when it is uſed without the n in a Paſſive 
2.56. / 

Of the Conjugation of Verbs Neuter. 

Verbs Neuter are varied in their Conjugation, like 
other Verbs, with this Difference, that ſome are found 
in the Aive Form only; as to /ive, ſome in the Pa/+ 
Ave only; as to be glad, and ſome in both; as zo ri/e, 
to be riſen. The Paſſive Form of theſe Verbs however 


- fill retains its Neuter Signification: for am and was, | 


when applied to the Participle Perfect of the Neuter 
Verb, ſerve only inſtead of have and had to expres 
the Preterperfe& and Preterpluperfect Tenſes, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch Verbs as fignify ſome Sert of Motion, or 
.Change of Place or Condition; as I am come; he was 
* ; the Sun s ſet ; the Graſs was grown, &e. 


Of Irregular Verbs. 
Verbs are called Irregalar, when their Preterimper- 


fect Tenſe, and their Participle Perfect do not end i in 


cd, mon another entire Syllable. 


Irregular Verbs are of various Sorts. 


1ſt. Such, the Preſent and Preterimperfect Tenſes, 
end Participle Perfect of which are the ſame; as, 


Preſent Tenſe, Preterimperfect Participle Perfect. 


80 Tee. 
Burſt, burſt, - burſt. 
_ Caſt, caſt, caſt, 
Coſt, coſt, ' coſt, 


I Preſent 


r * 


Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect 


Cut, 
Hit, 


Hurt, 
Knit, 


Let, 
Put, 


Read, 


Rent, 
Rid, 
Set, 
Shed, 


Sh red, 


Shut, 
Slit, 


Spread, 
Thruſt, 


Tenſe,” „ 
Cut, 


hit, 


hurt, 
= knit, 


let, 
put, 
read, 
rent, 
rid, 
ſet, 
ſhed, 
ſhred, 
ſhut, 
ſlit, 
ſpread, 


_ thruſt, 
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Participle Perfect. 


cut. 
hit. 
hurt. 
Knit. 
let. 
put. 


' read. 


rent. 
rid. 
ſet. 
ſhed. 
ſhred, 


hut. 


ſlit. 


ſpread. 
thruſt. 


2d. Such, the Preterimperfect Tenſe and Participle 
Perfect of which are the fame, but irregularly ; ſome 


of which have alſo a regular Conjugation : as, 


Pteſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect Participle Perfect 

| Tenſe, 
Abide, abode, abode. 

Awake, awaked, awoke, awaked, awoke 
zend, bended, bent, bended, bent. 

Bereave, bereaved, bereft, bereaved, bereft, 

Beſeech, beſeeched, be- beſeeched, be- 

ſought, ſought. 

Bide, | bode, bode. 

Bind, bound, bound, bounden, 

Bleed, bled, bled. 

Bleſs, dleſſed, bleſt, dleſſed, bleſt. 


F 2 Preſent 


Breed, 
Bring, 
Build, 
Buy, 
Burn, 
Catch, 
Clothe, 
Creep, 
Curſe, 
Deal, 
Dig, 
Dream, 
Drop, 
Dwell, 
Feed, 
Feel, 
Right, 
Find, 
Flee, . 
Freight, 
Geld, 
Gild, 
Gird, 


Grind, . 


Hang, 
Have, 


- 
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Preſent Tenſe. , Preterimperfe& 


Paryiciple Perfect. 
Tenle. 
bred, bred. 
brought, brought. 
builded, built, builded, built. 
bought, | bought. 
burned, burnt, burned, burnt. 
catched, caught, catched, caught 
<lothed, clad, clothed, clad. 
creeped, crept, - -creeped, crept. 
curſed, curſt, ; curſed, curſt. 
dealt, dealt. 
digged, dug, digged, dug. 
dreamed, dreamt, dreamed, dreamt. 
dropped, dropt, dropped, dropt. 
dwelled, dwelt, dwelled, dwelt. 
fed, fed. | 
felt, .- felt. 
fought, » fought. 
found, found. 
fled, fled. , 
freighted, fraught, freighted, fraught, 
gelded, gelt, gelded, gelt. 
gilded, gilt, gilded, gilt. 
girded, girt, girded, girt. 
ground, ground. 
hanged, hung. hanged, hung. 
hag had. | 
heard, heard. 
kept, 'kept. 
laid, laid, lain. 
led, led. | 
leaped, leapt, leapey leapt. 


Prefent 


— 
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Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect Participte Perfech 


Leave, 


Lend, 


Lp, 


Loſe, 
Make, 
Mean, 
Meet, 
Mix, 
Paſs, 
atch, 
Pay, 
Quit, 


Reave, 


Rend, 


Say, 
Seek, 
Sell, 


Tenſe. 


left, 


mixed, mixt, 
paſſed, paſt, 


patched, patcht, 


paid, 
quitted, quit, 
reaved, reft, 
rent, 


ſaid, 


- felled, ſmelt, 
ſped 


ſpelled, ſpelt, 
ſpent, 
fpilled, ſpilt, 
ſtood . 


. ſtuck, 
_ Ropped, ſtopt, 
ſweated, fweat, 
. ſwept, h 


3 


lopped, lopt. 
„ lea. 


leſt. 


lent. 


made. 
meat. 


met. 


mixed, mixt. 
paſſed, paid. 
patched, patcirt, 
paid. 

quitted, quit. 
reaved, reft. 
Tent, 

ſaid. 

ſougut. 

ſold. 

ſent. 

ſhocd, Mod. 
ſhot. 

ſat, ſitten. 


llept. 


ſtopped, ſtapts | 
ſwept. 
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Teach, 
Tell, 
'Thidk, 
Weep, 
Wet, 
Wind, 
Work, 
Wring, 


Preterimperfect 
Tenſe. 

taught, 

told, 

thought, 

wept, 

wetted, wet, 


wound, 


worked, wrought, 
wringed, wrung, 
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Preſent Tenſe. ' 


Participle Perfect. 


taught. 


told. 
thought, 
wept. 
wetted, wet. 


wound. 


worked, wrou ght. 
wringed, wrung, 


zd. Such, the Preterimperfect Tenſe and Participle 
Perfect, of which are different; as, 


Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect 
| | Tenſe, 
Am, was, 
Ariſe, aroſe, 
Bake, baked, 
Bear, bare, bore, 
Beat, beat, | 
Begin, began, "wid 
Bid, dade, bid, 
Bite, *; ; 
Blow, + . blew, | 
Break, brake, broke, 
Chide, chid, 
Chooſe, chuſe, choſe, 
Cleave, dcleaved, cleft, 
8 dave , Clove, 
Climb, Climbed, clomb, 
Cling, _ clang, clung, 
Come, came, 
k Crow, crew, 


Participle Perfect. 
been. 


ariſen. | 
baked, baken 
born, borne, 
beaten, beat. = 
begun. 
bidden, bid. 825 
bitten, bit. 
blown. 

broken, broke. 
chidden. 

choſen. 

cleft, cloven. 


climbed. 
clung. 

come. 

- crowed, crown, 


Preſent 


— — C 
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| P reſent 'Fenfe, * Preter imper fect 


| Tenſe. 
Dare, dared, durſt, 
Die, died, 

Do, did, 

Draw, drew, 
Drink, dirank, drunk, 
Drive, drave, drove, 
Eat; ate, 

Fall, fell, 

Fling,. fang, flung, 
Fly, flew, 

Fold, folded, 
Forſake, forſook, 
Freeze, froze, 

Get, gat, got, 
Give, gave, 

Go, went, 
Grave, graved, 
Grow, grew, 
Heave, beaved, hove, 
Help, : helped, helpt, 
Hew, hewed, 
Hide, hid, 

Hold, held, 

Know, knew, 
Lade, Asaded, 
. hy, 

Load, N loaded, 
Melt, melted, 
Mow, mowed, 

. F 4 


Participle Perfect. 


dared, 
dead. 
done, 


drawn. 


drunken, drunk.. 


driven. 


eaten. 

fallen. 

flung. 

flown, | 
folded, folden;. 


forſaken, 
frozen, 


heaved, hoven. * 


- helped, helpt, * 


holpen. | 
hewed, hewn, . *:: 


hidden, hid. 


holden , held, n 


. known. 


laded, laden, 8 


hen, lain. 


melted, molten. 
mowed, mown, 


Preſent 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Owe, 
Ride, 
Ring. 
Riſe, 
Rive, 
„ 
Run, 
Saw, 
See, 
Seetbe, 
Sew, 
Shake, 
Shave, 
Shear, 
Sbew, 
Shine, 
Shaw, 
Shrink, 
Shnve, 
Sing, 
Sink, 
Slay, 
Slide, 
Sling, 
Slink, 
Smite, 
Snow, 
Sow, 
Speak, 
Spin, 


Tenſe. 
owed, ought, 
rode, 
rang, rung, 
7 
nve » 
rotted, 
ran, run, 
ſawed, 
faw, 
ſeethed, ſod, 
wed, 
ſhook, 


ſhaved, 


| ſatared, ſhore, 
ihewed, | 


ined, ſhone, | 


ſhowed, | 
ſhrank, ſhrunk, 
fhrove, 


lang, ſung, 


Tank, funk, _ 


flew, 
flided, flid, 
ſlang, ſlung, 


flank, flunk, 


ſmote, 


ſnowed, 


ſowed, 
ſpake, ſpoke, 
ſpan, ſpun, 
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Preterimperfe& — Participle Perfe&. 


owed, owen. 
ridden. 

rung. 

riſen. 

riven. 

rotten. 

run. : 
ſawed, ſawn, 
ſeen. 

ſodden. 
ſewed, ſewn. 
Maked, ſhaken, 


ſhaved, ſhaven. 


ſhorn, 
ſhewed, ſhewn, 
ſhined, | 
ſhowed, ſhown. 
ſhrank, 
ſhriven, 
ſung. 
ſunk. 
ſlain, 
ſlidden. 
flung. 
flunk. 
ſmitten, 


ſnowed, ſnown. 


ſowed. 
ſpoken, 
ſpun, 


Preſent 


| 
| 
| 


= 
- 
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Proſent Tenſe. Preterimperſect Participle Perfect. 


Tenſe, | 
Spit, | ſpat, + ſpitten. 
ä ſplitted, ſplit: 
Spring, | ſprang, ſprung, ſprung. 
Steal, ſtole, | ſtolen, ſtole, 
Sting, ſtang, ſtung, ſtung. 
Stink, ſtank, ſtunk, ſtunk. 
Straw, ſtrawed, ſtrawed, ſtrawn. 
Strew, ſtrewed, ſtrewed, ſtrewn, 
Strow, ſtrowed, ſtrowed, ſtrown. 
Stride, ſtrid, ſtrode, ſtridden, ſtrid. 
Strike, ſtruck, | ſtricken, ſtruck, 
String, ſtrang, ſtrung, ſtrung. 
Strive, ſtrived, ſtrove, ſtrived, ſtriven. 
Swear, ſware, ſwore, 1 
Swell, ſwelled, ſwelled, ſwollen. 
Swim, ſwam, ſwum, ſwum. 
Swing, ſwang, ſwung, ſwung. 
Take, took, | taken, 
Tear, tare, tore, ws ++ : 
Thrive, thrived, throve, thriven. 
Throw, threw, thrown. 
Tread, trod, trode, trod, trodden. 
Waſh, _ waſhed, waſhed, waſhen. 
Wax, i waxed, _ waxed, waxen. 
Wear, . wore, worn, 
Weave, weaved, wove, woven. 
W wan, won, won. 
Wreath, wreathed, wreathen. 
Wring, wringed, wrang, wrung. 
0 wrung, | 
. | . 
5 5 r 


— 
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Preſent Tenſe, Pretesimperſeck Participle Pert 


| Tenſe. 
Write, _ © wrote, writ, . wrote, writ, 
5k 17 499 written. 
Writhe, writhed, writhen. 


To the Irregular Verbs may be added the Defaive, 


ſo called, becauſe they are wanting in ſome of their 
Moods and Tenſes. 


The Principal of them 1 are theſe : 
| Preſent Tenſe. Preterimperfect Participle Perſect. 
| Tenſe, 

Can, could p — — — 
May, 8 might, — — — 
Muſt, ; . — — — ——mü“ü—— — — 
Ouggzt, ought, — — 
Quoth, gquoth, — — 
Shall, _ ſhould, — — 
Weet, wit, wot, - wot, — — 
Wil, 19 would 7 — — 
Wis, wiſt, —— — 


07 Tnpetſonal Verbs, 

An Imperfonal Verb, ſo called, becauſe its Subject 
or Nominative Cafe is not a Perſon, but a Thing, which 
is expreſſed by the Pronoun It. is uſed in the third 
Perſon Singular only. 


The Tenſes of Imperſonal Verbs are che ſame as | thoſe 
of other Verbs. | 

ot 

A very great Corruption has been introduced into the Eng- 

lib Language even by ſome of our beſt Wiiters, in uſing the 
Participle Perfect inſtead of the Preterimpet ſect Tenſe; as, be 


ua, for be began; be run, for be ran 3 be drunk, fos be drank, 
5 : & c. 


— 0 
—— —— — wr 


* 
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Of the Imper/onal Verb Active it burns. 


INDICATIFVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
It burnethor burns, or doth, or does ura. 
Preterimperfect Teaſe, 
1: burned, 3 or did burn. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
It hath, or has burned, or burnt, 
| Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
It had burntd, or burnt. ; : 
Future imperfect 8 N | 
1t ſhall, or will burn. | 
Future perfect Tenſe. 
1t all, or quill have burned, or burnt. 
Fee,, i 
Let it burn, 15 25 


"POTENTIAL. M00D. 
Preſent Tenſe. . _ 8 
1: may, can, or muſt burn. ES: 
Preterimperte& Tenſe. 


It might, could, jhould, or would burn. 


Preterperfect Tenſe. . 
It may, can, or muſt bave burned, or burnt, 
Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. | 
It might, could, ſhould, or æuould have burned, or burnt. : 


&c, As alſo, the Preterimperfect Tenſe, inftead of the Parti. 


ceiple berſect after have and am, with their Variations; as, 1 bave * 


wrote, for I bave quritten ; be bad drove, for be had driven j I am 
tool, for I am talen ; it was ole, for it 4vas ſlolen; it was drank, 
for it «vos drunk, c. But ſich Barbariſms ought carefully to 


| be Pn by thoſe, who are ſtudious of cortect Compoſition. . 


* F 6 SUB. 
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SUBJUNCTIPE MOOD. 
If ' Preſent Tenſe, 
It burn, n 


Preterimperfect Tenſe, 
1 berned, « or burnt, or did burn, 
PreterperfeR Tenſe, 
I have burned, or burnt. 


| Preterpluperfe& Tenſe, 
| had burned, or burnt. | 
0 Fature imperfect Tenſo. 
K. ſhall, er auill burn. 
Future perfect Fenſe. 
4 Hall, or will have burned; or burnt.. 
The Infinitive Mood i is wanting. 


Of me Imperſonal Verb Paſſive in is burned, or burnt. 


INDICATIYFE MOOD, 
Preſent Tenſe, 
ist burned, or burnt. 
|  Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 
It was burned; or burnt. hs 
 Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
I hath, or has been burned, or burnt, 
Preterpluperſect Tenſe, 
Ir bad been burned, or burnt. 
| Future imperfect Tenſe, : 
It ſhall, or will te burned, or burnt, 7 
Feͤuture perſect Tenſe, 
| It Hall, or will have been burned, or burnt, 


HER IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
: Lat it be burned, or burnt | 


* 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, 
It may, can, or muſt be burned, or burnt. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe, | 
It might, could, ſpould, or would be burned, or burnt, 
PreterperfeR Tenſe. 
It may, can, or muft have been burned, or burnt. 
- Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
It might, could, fhould, or would have been 11. 
or burnt, 


| SUBFUNCTIYVE MOOD, 

If Preſent Tenſe, 

Ii be burned, or burnt. | 
Preterimperfect Tenſe, 

It were burned, or burnt. 
| Preterperfett Tenſe. 
It have been burned, or burnt. | 
Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 
It had been burned, or burnt. 
Future imperfe& Tenſe, 

J. all, or awvill be burned, or burnt, 


Future perfect Tenfe. 
It ſhall, or will have been burned, or burnt. 


The Infinitive Mood is wanting. 


+ OJ. Though the above is the Form. of conjugaiing 
What is called an Imper/ſonal Verb, yet there is, properly 
ſpeaking, no ſuch Verb in Engliſh, nor indeed, in any 
Language. (See Obſervations on the 9 Verb, 
home: Note iſt Page 126.) 
Of 
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An Adverb is a Word joined to a Verb, an Adjec. 
tive, a Participle, and ſometimes to another Adverb, to 
qualify and reſtrain the Latitude of their Signification; 
as the Boy reads well ; the Weather is extremely hot; he 
is highly deſerving ; the Price is much too little, 

The Property and Force of the Adverb depend on its 
Poſition. Thus in the Phraſe «* I only ſpake three 
Words,” the Meaning is, I, and no ather, was the 
"Perſon, who ſpake three Words. But if the Adyerb 
only be placed after the Verb, pate, the * is, 
I ſpake ovly, ot no more than three Words. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain Claſſes, the principal of which are thoſe of 
Number, Order, Place, T ime, Puaztity, Duality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogaticn, and Compariſon. 

1ſt, Of Number; as once, twice, thrice, &c. 

2d, Of -Order ; as firſt, or firſtly, ſecondly, thirdly, 
fourthly, fifthly, &c. laſtly, finally, &c, 

3d, Of Place; as here, there, wwhere, elſewhere, any 
where, every where, ſomewhere, no where, berein, wwhi- 
ther, hither, thither, auhitbarauard, thitherward, upward, 
doxunward, forward, backward, whence, bence, thence, 
ewhitherſoever, &C. | 

4th. Of Tine Pre gent; as now, A Fe" &c, 

Paſt ; as already, before, lately, yeſter- 
WP heretofore, hitherto, long fence, long ago, &c. + 
——— a come z 3 to-morrow, not yet, berte 
Ter g henceforth, * by and by, inft ently, 
Pr nth, immediately, fir ait. Ways &Cc. , 

— — Haęſinite; as oft, often, H. times, ofteu- 
times, ſometimes » ſoon, ſeldom, daily, weekly, monthly, 
Aeg, always, when, then, ever, never, again, &c. 


— 


Sch. 
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5th. Of Quantity; as how' much, how great; enough, 
abundantly, ſomewhat, ſomething, nothing, &. 

6th. Of Quality; as ai, all, uh, . 

ly, quickly, ſſawly, &c. 

7th. Of Qouls, as happly, „ 3 
poſſibly, &c. 

sth. Of Affirmation z as werily, truly, indeabredy, 
certainly, yea, yes, ſurely, indeed, &c. 

gth, Of Negation; as nay, no, not, by n0 means, not 
at all, in no wiſe, &c. | 

Note, Two Adverbs of denying, or two Negatives, 
make an Affirmative ; that is, initead of denying they 
affirm : as you do not know Nothing, is equivalent to, 

you know Something, Or you are a Perſon of ſome Kaoru. 
1 5 

ioth. Of Interrogation; as hiw, why, N 
whether, &c. 

1Ith. Of Cempariſon; as more, moſt, Ieſi, leaſt, werys 
almoſt , awell nigh, littie, leſs, alikey &c. * 

0% Adverbs in Engliſh admit of no Variation; 
except ſome few of them, which have the Degrees of 
Com pariſon » As Men, ener, * 3 Joon, ſooner 
fone}, 

Nete, Such Adverbs i in ly as ; take the Degrees 7 
Compariſon, are compared by more and mf, 
happily, more happily, moſt happily ; aui We, ths 
Wwi/ely, moſt wiſely. 

OF a PREPOSITION. 

A Prepy/ition is a Word moſt commonly ſet ſeparately 
before other Words to ſhew their Situation, Relation, 
or Reference x0 one another. It is alſo prefixed to Words 


ſo as to become an inſeparable Part of them, | 
The 
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The Prepoſitions which are ſet ſeparately, are theſe 


that follow. 
above. ' Getween, ſince. 
about.. betrwixt, © through. 

according to. beyond, thorough. 
afore.. by. throughout, 
after. concerning. till, 
againſt. down, to. 
among. for. toward, 
among. From. towards, 
amidſt. in. under. 

around. into. underneath. 
at. EO infleadeof. until. 
becauſe of. near. unto, 
befare. nigh, nfs 
behind. * 1p. 

' below. off. a vith. 
beneath. one avithin.. 
befide. ver. without, 
Gefen. out . 


The Prepoſitions that are preſixed to Words ſo as 
1 to make Part of them are either proper to the 
| Engliſs Tongue only, or are borrowed frgm the Latin | 
| 
and Greek, 

1. The Prepoſitions which are proper to the Engli/þ 


| _ Tongue only; are a, after, be, for, fore, mir, ov ,, 
| out, un, under, up, with. 


A 1s uſed for on, or in; as a Foot, for en Foot; a 
| Bid, for in Bed. It is ſometimes redundant; as abide 
for bide ; awake for wake. 

After ſigniſies poſterior in time; as Afternoon, that 


1s, 
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is, the latter Part of the Day; aftertimes, that is, c- 


teeding Times. 

Be is uſed for about; as to beſprinkle, that is, to 
ſprinkle about ; for by, or nigh ; as befide, that is, by or 
rtigh the fide ; for in; ; as betimes, that is, in Time; 
for for or beforehand; as to beſpeak, that is, to ſpeak 
for, or to ſpeak for beforehand, 

For ſignifies Negation, or Pri vation; as to furbid, 
that is, to bid it not to be done; to forſake, that is, 0 
go away from, 

Fore ſignifies before, or beforehand ; as to foreſee, that 
is, to ſee before band; to foretell, that is, to tell beforg- 
hand, 

Mi, ſignifies Defe? or Error; as Miſmanagement, 
that is, bad Management; Miſunderftanding, that is, 
bad or wrong Underſtanding. 

Over ſignifies Eminency or Superiority ; as to over- 
ome, that is, to gain the Superiority ; to overrule, that 
16, to be ſuperior in Authority : it alſo ſignifies Exce/s ; 
as to averdrive, that is, to drive too bard. 

Out ſignifies Exceſs, Excellency, or Superiority ; as 10 
outnumber, that is, to exceed in Number; to outſhines 
that is, to excel in Luflre; to outwwit, that is, to over- 
come by Stratagem. ; 

Un ſignifies Privation, or Negation; as unable, that 
is, nor able; unwilling, that is, not willing : it alſo 
ſignifies Di/olution, or the undoing of a Thing already 
done 3 as to unlock, that is, to open what is ſhut with a 
Leck ; to untie, that is, to looſen from a Knot, © 

Under has various Significations; among others, it 
ſometimes ſignifies Inferiority in Rank or Place; as 
under Clerk ; that is, a Clerk ſubordinate to the princi. 
pal Clerk ; 5 an under Servant, that is, a Servant of the 

/ ns  lexwey 
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lower Claſs.; ſometimes Diminutian in Value; as to 
underrate, that is, to rate low ; to underſell, that is, to 


fell cheaper than another; ſometimes Privacy, or Se- 


creſy'; as uaderhand, that is, privately ; and ſometimes 


it alters the Senſe of the Simple Verb; as 10 flaud 


ſignifies zo be upon the Feet; to underfland ſignifies 10 
have Knowledge of. 


Up ſignifies abewe, 1 avards or upper with Reſpect to 


Things or Places that lie upwards ; as to uplift, that is, 


to raiſe aloft ; Upland, that is, higher Land. 


With ſignifies againſt; as to withſtand, that is, to 


Hand againſt : ſometimes it ſigniſies from or back; as 


to ewithbold, that is, to hold _ one ; to zvithdranv, 
that is, to dra back, 


2. The Prepoſitions which are bortoved from the | 


Latin are ab or abs, ad, ante, circum, con, contra, de, 
ai, dis, e, Or ex, extra, in, inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, 
prez preter, pro, re, retro, ſe, ſub, ſubter, ſuper, trans. 
Ab or abs ſignifies from, that is, a Parting or Se- 
paration; as to abſtain, that is, to refrain from; to. 
abſolve, that is, to clear or free from it allo fignifies 
Exceſs; as to abher, that is, to hate with Acrimony. 
A ſiguiſies to or at; as fo adjoin, that is, #0 join 
near or next 10; oo, that is, that which lie next, 
another. | 
Ante fenifie before J as 10 antedate, that is „ to e 
befire. the proper T ime. 
- Circum ſignifies about ; as a that. i is 4 
round about Way of ſpeaking ; Circumſpetion, that is, a 
Looking + about Jo as to be on one's guard. 


Con ſignifies with or together; as to condole, "that i is, | 


15 lament with another ; ; to connect, that is, to join to- 
one. 8 


N oe, 


nn 


2 


% 
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Mere, Con before I changes the u into I; as to cal. 
1:4 ; before r into r; as to correct; and before and 
ſome other Letters into ; as to' commit, to combine, 
to comprehend, &c. and fometimes the x is — 
omitted, as to cooperate, to cobere, &c. 

Contra ſignifies againſt, and denotes Oppoſition or 
Contrariety ; as to contradict, that is, to. ſpeak againſt, 
or oppoſe by Words. Counter, which comes from the 
French Word Contre, has the ſame Signification ; as 
4 countermand, that is, to order the contrery to what 
Was ordered before. 

De ſignifies a Kind of Motion from; as to depart, 
that is, /0 retire from e it is alſo uſed to extend the 
Senſe of the ſimple Word; as to demonſtrate, that * 
te prove with the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 

Di is uſed to exicnd, or /efjen the Senſe of the ſimple 
Word; as 10 dilate, that is, to ſpread out; to * 
niſb, that is, to make leſs. 

Dis ſignifies Privation, or Negation; as to diſap- 
prove, that 1 is, not to approve 3 J to di Yagree, — is, not 
zo agree. 

E or ex fi ___ out, out of, or of; ; 28 5% 555 that 
is, to caſt aut; to exclude, that is, to out aut 275 ; 79 
evade, that is, 10 put | 

Extra ſignifies" beyond, over” and above ; as exira- 
wagant, that, 15, beyond the due Bounds ; extraardinary, : 
that is, over and above the common Order. 

In commonly ſignifies Privetion or Negation; as in- 
ative, that 3 Vr ,7t0f active; indecent, that is, not decent: 
ſometimes it ſerves to ſtrengtſien the Meaning of the 
{imple Word; as, 10 incite, that is, 70. puſh forwerd; ; 
to inflame, that is, 7 aggravate; and. ſometimes it 
marks the Adtion by which one Thing is, as it were, 

put 
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put into another; as 7s enclo/e, that is, 10 fence in; 10 
infuſe, that is, to pour in. 

Note, In Words derived from the French, in is com- 
monly turned into en; but then it has never a negative 
but a poſitive Senſe, and ſerves to render the Word it is 
prefixed to more ſtrong and expreflive ; as 70 encourages 
that is, to give Courage to; to enrage, that is, to male 


* Furious. 


Note alſo, In, like con before J cn the » into 
J; as to illude; before r into r; as 70 irradicate ; and 
before and ſome other Letters into m; as to i- 
merge, to imbibe, to impart. 

Inter fignifies between ; as to intervene, that is, tg 
come between ; to interrupt, that is, to break in be- 


| FRWCen, 1 it is uſed in a negative Senſe; as 


zo iuterdict, that is, to forbid. 

'- Note, Enter is ſometimes uſed inſtead of inter in 
Words derived from the French; as to entertain. 
Intro fignifies wwithin; as fo inireduce, that is, to 
bring into or within. 

Os generally ſignifies againſt ; as to object, that is, 
1e put againſt. Sometimes it fignifies out; as te obli- 
terate, that i is, 70 Slot out. 

Nete, Ob in ſome Words. changes the 6 into c; 
to occur; in others into 2; as to oppoſe, &c. | 

Per ſagnifies through ; as to perambulate, that i is, 
wall through ; to pervade, that is, to paſs through. 

Peſt ſignifies after; as Peftſeript, that is, a Para- 
graph written after the Letter. 

Pre ſignifies before ; as to prefix, that is, 70 platt 
before. 

Preter ſignifies beſide or contrary to; as preternatural, 
that is. _—_y to the common C onrſe of Nature. 
- Pre 
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Pro ſignifies forth, forward, or beforchand; as to 


produce, that is, to bring forth; to proceed, that is, to 
g \forxward ; to prognefticate, that is, to tell bgfore- 


hand. 


Re ſignifies agair, or back; as to reprint, that is, 
to print again; to repay, that is, to pay back. 

Retro ſignifies backward ; as Retry/pef, that is, 4 
Looking backward. 


Le ſignifies out or from; as to ſelect, that is, to chuſe 
out; to ſeclude, that is, to confine from. 


Sub ſignifies ander; as to ſubſcribe, that is, to write 
under. 


Subter ſignifies under; as W that is, . 
under the Earth. 

Super ſignifies wpon, over, or above; as to /uper- 
ftrud, that is, to build upon any Thing; to Juperadd, 
that as, to add over and above. f 

Note, Super in ſome Words derived from the French 
is changed into /ur; as to ſurpaſs, to ſurprize, &c. 

Trans ſignifies over, or beyond; as to tranſport, that 
is, to carry over; to tranſgre/s, that is, to go beyond. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the Changing of one Thing into 
another; as to transfe;m, that is, to turn out of one 


| Shape into another; and ſometimes 1tſerves to ſtrengthen 


the Meaning of the ſimple Word; as to tragſact, that 
IS, to manage. 

3. The Prepoſitions which are botrowed from the 
Greek are A or an, amphi, anti, hyper, hype, meta, 
pert, In. : | 

A or an fignifies Privation or Negation; as anony- 


mous, that is, without Name ; * that is, di- 
out Government. 


Amphi ſignifies both and about; as amphibious, that 
is, * cv hich can live on both Land and Water ; Ame 


dhitheatre, 
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phitheatre, that is, a IR of a round or oval 


Form. 

Anti ſignifies * ; as Antidote, that is, a Re- 
medy againſt Poiſon. 

Hyper ſignifies over and above ; as H ſypercritic, that 
is, a Critic exact beyond Uſe or Reaſon. 

Hypo ſignifies under ; ; as Hypocrite, that is, one that 
acts under a Maſe. 

Meta ſignifies beyond, or Change ; as Metaphor, that 
is, the Application of a Word to an Uſe which is beyond 
its original Import ; Metamorphe/i 75, that is, a Change 
of Shape. 

Peri ſignifies about; as Periphraſ/ic, thati is, a m—_— 
ing in a round about M ay. | 

© Syn fignifes with or together; as Syned, that is, 
Meeting together. 

Note. Syn in ſome Words is changed into fm; as 

_ _ Cympathy, Symphony, &c. 


, ous > , Ce erg OO» rk — - 
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Of a CONFUNCTION. 


A Conjunction is a Word made uſe of to connect 
Words or Sentences, or Parte of Sentences together, 
and to ſhew the Manner of their Dependence _ 
one 2 


— — 


— — — —— 


Conjunction: are of various Kinds. 


Copulative ; as and, alſo, as well as, both, likewiſe, 

Disjunctive; as either, or, neither, nor. 

Diſcretive ; as but, except, ave or ſaving. 

Conditional; as if, if /o te, provided. 

Conceſſive; as though, tho, althe*, albert. 

Adverſative; as yet, nevertheleſs, notwithlauding. 
Caufal ; 


— 
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Cauſal ; as for, tecanuſe, &c. 

ative ; as therefore, wherefore, ſeeing, fince. 
Exceptive as unleſs, otherwiſe, 8&c. 
Comparative; as as, /o, than, &c. 
Demonſtrati ve; as that. | 


Of an INTER E CTION. 


An Interjection is a Word thrown in between the 


Parts of a Sentence to expreſs the Affection of the 
Speaker. 
In terjections are uſed to expreſs 
joy; ; as hey !- heyday ! brave ! 
Sorrow; as ab! ah that! alack ! alack-a-day! 
| _=_ alas the day 
Pain; as O!“ 0b ! 
Laughter ; as ha, ha, he / 
Praiſe ; as well dene! oh brave] very well ! 
Averſion ; as away! begone ! fy ! foh ! avaunt / 
of! gig! lite“ typ! 


 Surprize ; as ab / aha! aab ! what ! frage / 


Incitement to Attention; as hart h ! fee ! 

Exhortation to Silence; as cla i hit! num 

Languor ; as heigho, &c. 

Exultation; as heigh ! huzza /! 

Calling to; as holla ! foho ! bo bea hen ! hip 7 
friendly; as avell met ! wellcome. 

Salutation 8 as hail ! all hail! - 


| Taking leave; as adieu / 
Deliberation ; 3 as bum! 


Wiſhing ; as Oh! ab that 8 
Exclamation; as Q / 


Note, 
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Note, Adjectives, Subſtantives, and. Adverbs, are 
ſometimes uſed for Interjections; as O awretched! O 
the Villainy ! with a Miſchief ! ſofily ! gently, &c. 


Of DERIVATION. 


Derivation ſhews how Derivative Words are de- 
duced from their Primitives; and how Primitive 
Words are borrowed from other Languages. 


Words are derived from one another in various 


Ways. 


Of Subſtantives derived from Verbs, 
1. Subſtantives denoting the Aion implied in the 


_ Verb, are either the Preſent Ten/e of the Verb; as 


from I love, comes Lowe; from I drink, comes Drink ; 
or the Preter Ten/e of the Verb; as from I frruch, 
comes à Stroke ; or the Participle Preſent ; as from 
loving comes Loving; from fighting comes Fighting ; 
&c. or they are derived from the Prefent Tenſe of the 
Verb, by adding / or bt, a ſmall Variation in the 
Letters being ſometimes made; as from J bear comes 


Birth; from I die comes Death; from I draw comes 


Draught, &c. 

. 2d. Subſtantives denoting the Agent, or Perſon af- 
ing, are derived from Verbs by adding er or or to the 
Preſent Tenſe ; as from I drink comes Drinker ; from 1 
fight comes Fighter; from 1 vit comes Viſitor; from 
1 elicit comes Solicitor, &c. 

Note, If the Verb ends in e, the e is dropped, and 
the er or or added to the remaining Part of the Word; 
as from to love comes Lover; from o fur comes 
Survivor, &c. 

 Subſtantives denoting Character or Habit are de- 

rived 
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rived * Verbs by adding ard; as from I dote comes 


Dotard ; from I drunk comes Drunkard, &c. 


Of Subſtantives derived from Adjectiwes. 


1ſt. Subſtantives denoting the Eſence of the Thing 
are derived from AdjeQives by adding 2%; as from 
white comes Whiteneſs ; from favift comes Swiftneſs, 
Ec. or by adding 25 or ht, and making ſometimes 
a ſmall Variation in the Letters; as from long comes 
Length ; from high comes Height, &c. or by adding 
hood or ſhip; as from falſe comes Fal/ehood ; from 
hard comes Haraſbip, &c. 

Note, Theſe are called Alſtradt Subftantives, be- 
cauſe they are conſidered in themſelves, without being 
attributed to any Subject. 

2d. Subſtantives denoting Character or Habit are de- 
rived from Adjectives by adding ard; as from dull 
comes Dullard, &c. 

3d. Subſtantives denoting Action or Habit are de- 
rived from Adjectives by adding ery; as from brave 
comes Bravery, &c. 

4th. Subſtantives denoting Quality or Condition 
are ſometimes derived from Adjectives by adding 
dom; as from free comes Freedom; from wiſe 
comes Wiſdom, &c. 


Of Subſtanti ves derived from Subſtantives. 


_ Iſt. Subſtantives denoting Character or Quality are 
derived from Subſtantives by adding hood or head; 
as from Brother comes Brotherhmnd ; from God comes 


Godhead, &c. 


G 2d. Sab- 
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2d. Subſtantives denoting Office, Employment, or 
iCeondition, are derived from Subſtantives by adding 
Hip; as from Steward comes OWING 3 from 
Fell:w comes Fellaauſbip, &c. 

3d. Subſtantives denoting 420 or Habit are de- 
rived from Subſtantives by adding ery; as from 
Knave comes Knavery ; from Fool comes Foolery, &c. 

4th. Subſtantives denoting Office or Charge with 
Pewwer and Dominion, or without them; as alſo State 
and Condition, are derived from Subſtantives by 
adding dom; as from Pope comes Popedem; from Kiug 
comes Kingdom; from Thrall comes Thraldom, &c. 

5th. Subſtantives denoting Ofice and Dominion are 
derived from Subſtantives by adding rick and wick ; 
as from Biſhop comes Biſboprick; from Bailiff comes 
Bailywick, &e. 

6th. Subſtantives denoting Profeſſion are derived 
from Subſtantives by adding ian; as from Phy/ic 
comes Phyfician ; from Mufic comes Mufician, &c. 

7th. Subſtantives denoting Diminution are derived 
from Subſtantives by adding Ain, lin, och, rel, and the 
like; as from Lamb comes Lambhin ; from Duck comes 
Duckling ; from Hill comes Hillack ; from Cock comes 
Cockrel, &c. In the fame Manner are derived Patro- 
nymicks or Surnames; as from Hall comes Halkin, 


or Hawtkin, or Hawkins; from Wil! comes Wilkzin, 
and others, 


Of Adjetives deri wed from: Verbs. 


1ſt. Adjectives denoting Abundance are derived from 
Verbs by adding ; as from to mourn comes mourn- 
fal; from 10 wake comes wakeful, &c. 


2d. Adjec- 
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24. AdjeQives denoting Plenty, but with ſome Kind 
of Diminution thereof, are derived from Verbs by 
adding /ome; as from to ir# comes zrk/ome ; ſrom to 
tire comes tireſome, &c. 

zd. Adjectives denoting Capacity are derived from 
Verbs by adding able; as from to move comes move- 
able; from to improve comes improveable, &c. 


Of AAjectives derived from Adjectives. 


iſt, AdjeQtives denoting Likene/s are derived from 
Adjectives by adding ; as from good comes goodly ; 
from weak comes weakly, &Cc. 

zd. Adjectives denoting Plenty, but with ſome 
Kind of Diminution thereof, are derived from Ad- 
jectives by adding /ome; as from dart comes dart/ome 
from aweary, comes aurariſome, &c. 

zd. Adjectives dencting a Leſening of the Quality 
are derived from Adjectives by adding /; as from 


<ohite. comes whitiſh; from /oft comes /ofti/h, &c. 


Of Adjecti ves derived from Subftantives. 


1, Adjectives denoting Plenty are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding y; as frem Health comes 
healthy ; from IWealth comes wealthy, &c. 

Note, If the Subſtantive end in e the e is dropped, 
and the y added to the remaining Part of the Word; 
as from Bone comes bony ; from Stone comes flony, &c. 

zd. Adjectives denoting the Matter out of which 
any Thing is made, are derived from Subſtantives by 


adding en; as from As comes afhen ; from Oak comes 
eaten, &C, 


G 2 3d. Adjec- 
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3d. AdjeQtives denoting Abundance are derived from 
Subſtantwes'by adding yul; as from Foy comes joyful ; 
from Sin comes /inful, &c. 

4th. Adjectives denoting Plenty, but with ſome 
Kind of Diminution thereof, are derived from Sub- 
ſtantives by adding /me; as from Delight comes de- 
- lightſome ; from Hand comes handſome, &, 
5th. Adjectives denoting Wart are derived from 
- Subſtantives by adding %; as from Worth comes 
avorthleſs ; from Care comes carele/;, &c. 

.6th. Adjectives denoting Likene/5 are derived from 
Subſtantives by adding iy or lite; as from Man comes 
manly ; from Lord comes lordly ; from Lion _ 
lionlite; from War comes warlthke, &c. | 

7th. Adjectives denoting Likene/5, or a T endency to 
a Character, are derived from Subſtantives by adding 
2%; as from Child comes childiſh; from Sheep comes 
ſprepiſh, &c. 5 

8th. Adjectives denoting Sill or Dexterity are de- 
rived from Subſtantives by adding wiſe; as from 
Weather comes weatherwiſe, &c. 
Vote, Some Adjectives belonging to Nations are 

derived from Subſtantives by adding % or ic ; a ſmall 
Variation of the Letters being made ; as from England 
comes Engliſh; from Spain, Spaniſh ; from Germany, 
Germanic, &C. 

Note alſo, Adjectives may be derived from Proper 
Names; as from Newton, Fulius, Epicurus, Plato, 
&c. come Newtonian, Julian, Epicurean, Platonic, &c. 


Of Verbs derived from Subſtanti ves. 
Verbs are derived from Subſtantives either without 
any Change at all; as from 4 Sail comes to ſail; 
from 


r 
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from a Fiſh comes 10 fb, &c. or by lengthening the 
Vowel, or ſoftening the Conſonant ; as from a Hou/e 
comes 14% houſe (pronounced houze ;) from Breath 
comes 70 breathe, &c. or by adding en; as from Length 


comes 10 lengthen ; from Haſte comes to haſten, &. 


Of Verbs derived from Adjedives. 


Verbs are derived from Adjectives by adding en; 
as from. 6/ack comes ta blacken ; from white. comes. 
40 whiten, &c. 


Of Verbs derived from Adwerbs. 


Verbs are derived. from Adverbs without any 


Change at all; as from further comes to further ; 
from forward comes te forward, &c. 


Of Adwverss derived from Ajetives. 


Atturbs of Brality. are derived from: Adjechves, 
by adding y; and d2note the ſame Quality that the 
Adjectives do from which they are derived; as, from 
weak comes weakly ; from ffrong comes ſtrongly, &c. 

O8&/. The Adjectives themſelves are ſometimes uſed 


as Adwerbs; as extreme cold for extremely cold; ex- 


ceſſive hot for exceſſively hot; — kind for excted- 
ingly kind, &c. 

Note, Adverbs may be deci from almoſt every 
Part of Speech, even from Proper Names; as from 
Demoſthenes, Socrates, &c. come Demoſthenically, So- 
cratically, &c. 

There are alſo a great Variety of Words borrowed 
from other Languages, viz. from the Latin, French, 
Greek, &c, but as the Engliſh Scholar is not ſuppoſed 
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ro be acquainted with theſe Languages, I ſhall omĩt 
the Derivation of them, and refer him for Infor- 
mation herein to our beſt Engliſh Dictionaries. 


Of STNTALX. 


YNTAX is the right Ordering or Diſpefing of 


Words in a Sentence, and conſiſts of two Parts 
vz. Concord and Government. 


Of CONCORD. 


_ Concord is the Agreement which one Word has with 
another in Perſon, Cafe, Gender, or Number. 


There are three Concorc'. | 
The fr between the Neminative Cafe and the Vit. 
The ſecond between the Sugftautive and the Hajeci ive. 


The third between the Antecedent and the Relative. 


air CONCORD. 
Rule I. 


The Verb agrees with its Nomiuative Caſt in 
Number and Perſon; as, I aal. Thou art inſtruded. 
De Birds fing. : 

. Nete 1. Every Verb, except the Infinitive, hath 
its Nominative Caſe either expreſſed, or implied: 
For as a Verb denotes either Action, or Paſſion, or 
Being ; and as there can be zo Action without an Agent, 
nor Paſſion without a Patient, nor Exiſtence or Being 
wichout Something exiſting, it is inconſiſtent with a 
Verb to be without a Nominative Caſe ; Thus in the 


Phr aſe, 
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Phraſe, awake, ariſe, or be for ever falÞn; the No- 
minative Je is underſtood. So likewiſe in the Phraſes - 
it rains, it thunders,, it freezes, &c. the Agent or 
Nominative Caſe is expreſfed by the Neuter Pronoun 
it, Hence it is evident, that there is no ſuch Thing 
in Engliſh, nor indeed in any Language, as a Sort of. 
Verbs which are really Inpegſonal. For though the 
Neuter Pronoun, which in Engliſh ſtands before 
Verbs of that Denomination, is in ſome Languages 
omitted, yet it is always underſtood “. 

OL. 1. The Neuter Pronoun it, which ſtands be- 
fore Verbs of that Denomination, is ſometimes em- 
ployed to expreſs the Subject of any liſcourſe or En- 
quiry; as, 

Jas at the Royal Feaſt, for Perſia won- 

By Philip's warlike Sou © 

Aloft ia awful State, 

T be Godlike {iero ſale, 

On his Imperial Throne. Drxvypen. 

It happen d on a Summer's Holiday, 

That to the Greenwood Shads he took his Way. Ibid. 


Who is it in the Preſs that calls on me ? 
SHAKESPEAR, 


* 


In the Liturgy appointed for the Thankſgiving of Women 


after Child- birth, there is a great Violation of Grammar. It be- 
gins with, “ Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God of his 
Goodneſs to give you ſafe Deliverance, and hath preſerved you in 
the great Danger of Child birth. The Verb bath preſerved has 
here no Nominative Caſe ; for it cannot be properly ſupplied by 
the preceding Word Cod, which is in the Accuſative Caſe, It 
ou ght to be, and be bath preſerved yon; or rather, and to preſerve 
Jen. Some of our beſt Writers have frequently fallen into this 
Inaccuracy, LowTH, 
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Thing ; as, 
How is it with you, Lady ? 


\ 


Alas ! how'is it with you ? SHAKESPEAR, 


the Thing, whatever it be, that is the 
Cauſe of any Effect or Event, or any Perſan conſidered 
merely as a Cauſe, without Cru to proper Per- 
ſonality ; as, 

You heard her fay herſelf, it Was not J. 

*T was I that kilÞd' ber, SHAKESPEAR. 


OH. 2. It uſually repreſents a ſingle Object only 3 


though ſometimes more than one ; as, 
i theſe that early taint the Female Soul. Poys. 


i they that give the great Airides Spails ; 
is they that ſtill renew Ulyſſes toils. Palo. 


| Who was't came by ? 

J tavo or three, my Lord, that bring you Word, 
Macduff is fled to England.'*® SHAKESPEAR. 
More 2. Every Nominative Caſe, except when it is 

Abſolute, belongs to ſome Verb either expreſſed or 
implied; as in the Anſeber to a Queſtion 3 bo æurote 
2% Copy f Anſwer, James : that is, James wrote it. 
Or when the Verb is underſtood ; as, 

To whom thus Adam : that is, Sale. 

OZ. 1. In order to find out the Nominative Caſe, 
aſk the Queſtion <vbo ? or what ? with the Verb, and 
the Word that anſwereth the Queſtion is the Nomina- 
tive Cale to it. 

'Ob/. 2, All Nominative Caſes are of the third Per- 
ſon, except the Pronouns J and thou in the Singular 
Number ; and ave and ye or | you in the Plural. 


* See Ward's Practical Grammar, Page 22373 and Lowth's 


Introduction, Page, 97. O57 


the State or Condition of any Perſon or 
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*OS/. 3: The Nominative Caſe is commonly ſet 
before the Verb; though it is ſometimes ſet after the 
Verb, if it be of a Simple Tenſe; and between the 
Auxiliary, and the Very or Participle, if of a Compound; 
thus : | 


- Iſt. When a 8 is aſked, a Command given, 
or a Wiſh expreſled ; as, Confide/t. thou in me. Read. 


thou." May you be happy. Long live the King. 
' 2d. When a Suppoſition is made without the Con- 


junction /; as, Were it not for this. Had J been 


there. 


za. When a Verb Neuter is uſed ; as, Os a ſudden 
appeared the King, 


4th. When the Verb is 3 by the Adverbs 
hers, there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c. as, Here am J. 
There aas he ſlain. Then cometh the End, Tbence 


ariſeth his Grief. Hence proceeds his Anger. Thus 
was the Affair fatled. 


5th. When a Sentence depends on neither or nor, 


ſo as to be coupled with another Sentence; as, Ieh 
net eat of it, neither ſpall ye touch it, left ye die. 

Note. The Accuſative Caſe is ſet between the Auxi- 
liary and the Verb of the firf and third Perfork zi 


Numbers of the Imperative Mood, inſtead of a Nomina- 


tive; as, Let me ſpeak. Let him go. Let us riſe. Let 


them walk. 


Rule. II. 
When the Nominative Caſe has. no. Perſonal Tenſe 
of a Verb, but is ſet before a Participle independently 


on the reſt of the Sentence, in that Caſe it is ſaid to be 
Abjolute ; the Participle ſupplying the Place of the, 


Verb with the Adverbs when, while, after, &c. as. 
The King coming, the Enemies fled ; that is, awhile the , 
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King was coming, &c. Shame being loft, all Virtue 5 
1 ; chat is, when Shame is hoſt, &c. 


Rule III. 
Two or more Nominative Caſes Singular, joined 


together by one or more Conjunktions Copulati ve, 
require a Verb Plural; as, 


Honour and Glory unite Courage and Virtue. 

Ohh. When the Conjunction connects ſeveral Words, 
it is commonly placed between the two laſt only ; but 
is underſtood to the reſt; as, 

Raſhneſs, Luft, and Idlene/s torment the Mind. 


Note, When the Nominative Caſes ſo joined are 
of different Perſons, the Verb Plural agrees with the 
firſt Perſon in Preference to the /fecond, and with the 
fecend, in Preference to the third; as, 

You and I do play; that is, wwe. 
She and you did dance; that is, ye. 


The Conſtruction is the ſame when the latter Sub- 


ſtantive is connected with the former by the Prepoſi- 
tion æuith; as, 

| Fi with my Brother enjoy Health. | 

Horte. This Manner of Conſtruction is called Syl- 
leis in Grammar. 

＋ he ſame holds with Reſpect to the 7 lural Pronoun 


following the Verb, when it denotes, or refers to, the 


Nominative Caſes before 1 it; as, 


Yeu and he ſhared it betaueen yar. | 
He and you and 1 wen it at the Hazard of our Lives. 
When the Verb can be affirmed of each of the No- 
minative Caſes fingly by itſelf, it may agree with 


| that which it ſtands neareſt to, and be underſtood to 
the reſt; as, 


John. 


ug *%s 
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FJobn and James and Jar at Cburcbd. 
Note. This Manner of Conſtruction is called Zeugma 

in Grammar. 
The ſame holds, when they are connected by a Con- 
junction Disjunctive; as, 


That Opinion cannot be right, which cither Reafon « or 
Religion condemns. 


| Rule IV. 
The Nominative Caſe of a Noun implying Number 
or a Multitude, requires the Verb to be in the Singular 


or Plural Number, according as it has Reſpe& to a 
N hole, or the Parts that compoſe it; as, 
My People doth not conſider. 


The Aſgembly of the Wicked have encloſed me. 


Rule V. 
A Verb in the Infinitive Mood, or ſome Part of a 
Sentence, 1s ſometimes put for the Nominative Caſe to 
the Verb; as, 
To ſtudy is inſtructi ve. 
A Defire to excel others in Virtue and Learning i is a 
commendable Ambition. N 


SECOND ON. 
Rule. 

The Adjeive, the Pronoun Aafecti ve, and the Par- 
ticiple, agree without varying their Termination with. 
their Subſtantives in Ca/e, Gender, and Number; as; 
A good Life. Fierce Dogs. My Duty. Your Ser- 
wants. The foaming Seca. Learned Authors. Paſt . 
Labours. a | 

Excep. The Definitive Pronouns, this, that, and 
another, make their Plurals theſe, thoſe, other; as, 

G 6 This 


Lencrally, particularly, carre/tly. 
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This Houſe ; theſe Houſes, 
T hat Hat ; thoſe Hats. 
Another Road; other Reads. 


Note, Another takes the Sign of the Genitive Caſe, 
when its Subſtantive is underſtood, as, 


Malice is glad at another's Mi fortune. 

05% Every Adjectiwe, Pronoun Adjective, and Par- 
ticiple, relates to ſome Subſtantive, or ſome Part or 
Parts of Speech in the Place of it, either expreſſed or 
underſtood; as, The wiſe, the wirtuous 3; that is, 
Perſons, 

Note. When the Adjective is put without a Subſtantive, 
with the Definite Article pri it, it becomes a 
Subſtantive in Senſe and Meaning, and is written as a 
Subſtantive; as, God reward the Good, and puniſhes 
the Bal. 

. Note alſo. When Thing or Things isthe Subſtantive to 
an Adjective, the Word Thing or Things is elegantly 
omitted; as, }//ho vill fhew us any Good? That is, 
Who will ſpeau us any good Thing? 


Sometimes the Subſtantive ſupplies the Place of an 


Adjective, and has another Subſtantive joined to it by 


a Hyphen; as, 4 Sea-Fiſh, a Silver-Tankard. 
Sometimes the Adjettive ſupplies the Place of a 
Subſtantive, and has another Adjective joined to it; 
25, 
The vaſt Immenſe of Space. 
Note. When au AdjeQtive has a Prepoſition before 
it, the Subſtantive being underſtood, it takes the Na- 
ture of an Adwverb, and is conſide red as an Advert ; 
as, in general, in particular, ia earneſt, &c. that is, 


2 OY 


nen * * 
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OZ/. 1. When the Subſtantives, to which the Paſeſive 
Pronouns belong, are not directly mentioned with 
them, but are left to be ſupplied from a former Part 
of the Sentence, they vary their Form; thus, my be- 
comes mine; thy, thine ; our, ours; your, yours; her, 
hers ; their, theirs ; as, This Book is mine; that is, my 
Book. This Hat is thine ; that is, thy ' Hat. This 
Houſe is ours ; that is, our Houſe. T his Cloak is yours - 
that is, your Cloak. This Eftate is theirs ; that is, their 
Eſtate. 0 "A 

It is the ſame, when they anſwer a Queſtion ; as, 
Whoſe Pen is this * Anſw. mine; that is, my Pen. 
Wheſe Knife is that ® Anſw. thine ; that is, thy Knife. 

OH,. 2. Mine and thine are ſometimes uſed for my 
and thy before Subſtantives beginning with a Vowel, 
or 5 filent; as, Mine Arm; thine Eye; mine Hour, 
thine Honour. 

OC 3. Mine, thine, his, her“, its, our's, yours, and 
theirs, are frequently uſed for the Genitive Caſes of 7, 
thou, he, he, it, wwe, ye, and they. "They are only P/ 
ves when cab may be added to them; thus, 

A Hawk took a Pigeon in his Neſt.” 
Here if we mean the Haw#'s Ne, his is a Poſſeſſive; 
if we mean the Pigeon's Neft, his is a Genitive. 


O / 4. Theſe Genitives of nine, of thine, of his, of 
hers, of its, of ours, of yours, of theirs, coming after 
a Subſtantive to which they refer, are frequently uſed 
for my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, and conſidered 
as agreeing with it, as, This Friend of mine; that is, 
this my Friend, This Son of thine; that is, tis thy 
Son, &c. 

'The Definitive Pronouns other, any, ſome, the Same, 
are joined to Subſtantives ini both Numbers; as, 

| The 


* Referred to from Page 62. 
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The other Man; other Men, 
Any Man; any Men. 
Some Man; ſome Men. 
The ſame Man ; the ſame Men. 

Note, Other makes others in the Plural Number, 
when its Subſtantive 1s not joined to it, but referred to 
or underſtood ; as, | 

Some Boys were reading; others were writing. 

One is joined to Subſtantives in the Singular Number 
only; but takes the Sign of the Genizive Caſe, when 
its Subſtantive is underſtood ; as, The Day of one's 
Death is better than the Day of one's Birth. ; | 

One frequently ſtands as a Subfantive with an Ad. 
jective prefixed to it; and in that Caſe, it admits of 
the Plural Sign; as, How long, ye fimple ones, will ye 
love ſimplicity? 

Sometimes it is uſed in an Irdefinite Senſe; as, One 
7s apt to think ; that is, any one. 

None is never joined to its Subſtantive; but ſhews, 
that it is to be underſtood; as, I was told of a Diffi- 
culty here ; but I find none; that is, no Difficulty, 

If the Subſtantive be expreſſed, 1c is uſed inſtead of 
none; as, no Man, no Woman. 

'The Diftributive Pronouns each, every, either, neither, 
ewhether, are joined to Subſtantives in the Singular 
Number only , 


* Fach and either are ſometimes, but improperly, uſed in the. 


Plural Number; as, Let each eſteem other better than them- 
ſelves.” PHIL. ii. 3. It ought to be bimſelf, 

« It is requiſite that the Language of an heroic Poem ſhould be 
both perſpicuous and ſublime: In Proportion as either of theſe 
two Qualities are [is] yer the Language is imperfect.“ 

| SPECT, No. 285. 

Either is often uſed improperly inſtead of each; as, © The 

- King of Iſrael, and Jehoſaphat, King of Judah, ſat either [each] 
on his Throne.“ 2 CnROR. Xviii. 4. Low rx. 


ID 


— 
- 


th 


as 
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T had great Enemies on each Side, 
At every Word ſhe ſhed Tears. 
I he had been on either Side. 
| They mowed neither Way. 
I know not whether Road is neareſt. 

Excep. Every is joined to Subſtantives in the Plural 
Number, when it denotes a Collective Quantity; as, 
Every fix Months. 

Cardinal Numbers expreſing more than one, are- 
commonly joined to Subſtantives in the Plural Num- 
ber; as, Nineteen Years. Thirty Pounds. 

Sometimes they are joined to Subſtantives in the 
Singular Number; as, Twenty Head of Cattle. Sixty 
Foot of Timber. 

Nete, Cardinal Numbers, when they are ſeparated 
from their Subſtantives, frequently take the Plural 
Sign; as, He counted them by Tens, Twenties, &C. 

They likewiſe take the Sign of the Genitive Caſe ; 
as, I will not deſtroy it for T wenty's Sale. 

Ordinal Numbers joined together by a Conjunction 
Copulative, require a Subftantive Plural; as, About the 
third and fourth Centuries. 


But by a Conjunction Digjanctive, a Subſtanti ve Sin- 
gular; as, About the third or fourth Century, 
The Adjectives all, more, and moſt, are joined to Sub- 
ſtantives in both N . but with different Signifi - 

cations; thus, 

All, when joined to a Subſtantive n ſigniſies 
the whole Quantity; as, all the Wine. 

When to a Subftantive Plural, the whole Number ; 
as all the Men. 

More, when, joined to a Subſtantive Singular, ſignifies 
a greater quantity 3 as, more Wine, 
I When 
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When to a Subſtantive Plural, a greater Number ; 


as, more Men. 7 
Met, when joined to a Subſtantive Singular, ſignifies 
the greateſt Quantity; as, f Mine. 
When to a Subſtantive ans, the greateſt Ne, ; 
| as, moſt Men. 
= Many, when joined to a Subſtantive Singular with an ir 
1 Indefinite Article before it, ſignifies a * Number C 
| taken ſeparately ; as, many a Man. R 
When joined to a Subſtantive Plural, a great Num- | lo 
ber taken collectively; as, many Men. $ 
Enough, when uſed. as an Adjective, is. joined to a | 
Subſtantive Singular, and ſignifies Quantity; as, Hine, tt 
enough. ; | | A 
| Enaxy is joined to a Subſtantive Plural, and ſignifies U 
Number; as, Books enow, 
Mach is joined to a Subſtantive Singular, . and ſigni- A 
lies a great Quantity; as, much Los. V 
Nele, The Adjective is commonly placed before the m 
Subſtantive; though ſometimes after it; thus, it 
iſt. When a Verb comes between the Adjective and 3 
the Subſtantive; as, Faithful are the Words of a as 
Friend. 
2d. When ſomething depends upon. the Adjedive z 
as, A Man deſirous of Fame, 
3d. When the Adjective 1 is emphatical ; as Alexander w] 
the Great. i 
4th. When tere or more Adjedtives belong -to one Th 
Subſtantive ; as, 4 Man juſt, wiſe, and charitable, | ys 
5th. When the Subſtantive depends on a Verb, and ? 
the Adjective expreſſes ſome Circumſtance attending it; | 
the 
as, Ad verſity makes a Man great. mo 
6th. When an Adverb goes before the Adjective; _ 
Giſh 


as, 4 Man greatly admired. 
| The 
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The Adjective 13 ; likewiſe often tranſpoſed in Poetry, 
for the greater Harmony of the Verſe ; as . 
Hail Bard divine ! | 
THIRD CONCORD. 
Rule I. 

The - Relative Pronoun agreeth with its Antecedent 
in Gender, Number, and Perſon; and if no Nominative 
Caſe come between the Relative and the Yerb, the 
Relative is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb; as, I, who 
love; thou, who teacheſt; the Bow, which is broken; the 
Ships, that were talen; I told you what would happen. 

I ho relates ro Perſons; which* to Things or Jrra- 
tional Animals ; that to Both; what includes both the 
Ant c dent and the Relative, and implies the Thing 
wwhith, 

Note 1. When the Relative refers to two or more 
Antecedents, it is in the Plural Number; as, Study 
Virtue and Honefty, which | Virtue and Honeſty] auil[ 
make thee reſpected. And if they be of different Per/ons, 
it agrees with the Fu Perſon in Preference to the /e- 
cond ; and with the cn, in Preference to the third; 
as, 

I and thou who play; that is, we who play, 

T hou and Le whe eſcaped ; that is, ye who eſcaped. 
O47%. Every Relative muſt have an Antecedent to 
which it refers either expreſſed or underſtood; as, 


* Which, s well as <vbo, was formerly applied to Perſons; as, 
The Almighty which giveth Wiſdom, &c. ; and is till retained ' 
in the Prayers of our Church; as, Our Father which art in 
Heaver, Spare thou them, O God, which confeſs their Faults, 


+ That hath been alſo uſed in the ſame Manner, as including 
the Relative zobich ; as, We ſpeak that {that which] we do know, 
and teſtify (bat [that ⁊vbich] we have ſeen, So likewiſe, the 
Neuter Pronoun it; as, And this is it [that which] Men mean by 
 Giftriburive ] WO and [ wvhicb] is properly termed Equity. Lo 7 * 


* ö 
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Who fteals my Purſe, feeals Traſh ; that is, He who, 
& c. 

In Order to find out the Antecedent, aſk the Queſ- 
tion abb, or what, with the Verb; and the Word or 
Part of the Sentence that anſwereth the Queſtion, is 
the Antecedent to the Relative. 


Note. It has already been obſerved, that the Word 
that, is ſometimes a Relative Pronoun, ſometimes a De- 
finitive, and ſometimes a Conj unction. 


Now, in order to enable the Learner to diſtinguiſh, 


which of them it is, it is to be noted, that it is a Re- 
ative, when it may be turned into a or which, 
without deſtroying the Senfe ; as, 

Here am I that [who] borrowed your Grammar... 

* This is the Horſe that [which] I rode upon. 
a Definitive, when it is followed immedi- 
ately by a Subftantive to which it is either joined, or 
| refers ; 3 as, 
1 love that Boy, who played with me lat Night. 
That which you told me, was true; that is, that 
- Story which. 
a Conjund#ion, when it cannot * turned 
into who or which without deſtroying the Senſe; as, 

" Jam glad that thou art come. 

In this Phraſe hat cannot be turned into who or 
which e for to ſay I am glad who thou art come; or 1 
am glad which thou art come, would be abſolute Non- 
ſenſe ; and therefore it is a Conjunctian. 

Note 2. When the Relative Pronouns ho, wwhich, 
and what, become Interrogative, they refer to the 
Perſons or Things expreſſed in the A»/wer, and agree 
with them accordingly. 


Who 


© ©, wy 


- 
* 
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Who is uſed, when we want to know, who any 


0 
4 Perſon or Perſons are : Which, when we want to dif- 
. tinguiſh one or more Perſons or Things of a Company | 
or or Number: What, when we want to know the State 4 
is or Employment 'of any Perſon or Perſons; or the 
Thing or Things we wiſh to be reſolved in; as, 
d Who is here? Anſwer, The Mafter. 
2 From whom may abe expe? Favours? Ant. From 
our Friends. 
ht; Which is Mr. ? Anſw. The Gentleman in Red. 
& Which are the Books of Accounts? Anſ. Thoſe in 
2 the Window. f 
Mpat are you doing? Anſ. Writing, 
What is that Man? Anſ. A Bookſeller. 
What is this * Anſ. A Grammar. 
i- What are theſe? Anlw. Pens, 
12 In the above Examples it is evident, that the Rela- 
tive, when it becomes an Interrogative, ſtill retains 
its Relative Character. The only Difference is, that 
a when it is a Relative, it refers to a Subject which is 
antecedent, definite, and known; whereas, when it is 
an [nterrogative, it refers to a Subject which is %- 
Sequent, indefinite, and unknown, till the Anſwer deter- 
mines it. 
or Note 3. When two preceding Nouns or Parts of a 
1 Period have been mentioned in the foregoing Sen- 
n- tence, and Something is to be ſaid of them by this, 
that, theſe, thoſe,” the one, the other; this, or theſe, or 
5. the one, commonly refers to the 4a mentioned Noun, 
he or Part of a Period; and that, or thoſe, or the other, 
ee to the firſt; as, A good Conſcience is better than a King- 


dom; this may make me great; but that ævill make me 
happy. | 


A Man - 
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A Man had better fall in with Crows than wwith 
Flatterers; for theſe devour the Living, but theſe the 
Dead. 

Virtue and Vice divide the World betzveen them; the- 
ene hath the greater Part, the other is more defirable. 

Excep. Sometimes the one refers to the it men- 
tioned Noun, or Part of the Period, and the other to the 
laſt; 3 As, 

Chuſe Wiſdom rather than Folly ; for the one wwill make 
thee honourable, the other contemptible. 

Note 4. Sometimes the Relative agrees with the 
Pronoun Subſtantive, which is underſtood in the Poſe/- 
fee; as, 

J envy the Happineſs [thou] who, having a great deal, 
thinks/t thou haſt enough, \ 


Rule IT.. 


If a. Nominative Caſe came between the Relative. 

and.the oy the Relative is governed by the Verb, or. 

a Prepeſition, or ſome other Word in its own Member 
of the Sentence; as, 


Men commonly hate him, whom®* they * a 
Firtae makes us love thoſe, in whom itfelf ſeems to be. 
The Man, whoſe Fame is leſt, is miſerable, 


* Who, whether a Relative or Interrogative, has been, but 
improperly, uſed by our beſt Writers, inſtead of whom ; as, thoſe 


ꝛubo he thought true to his Party, _ CLARENDON, 


4e be ſhould I.mect the other Night, but my old Friend.“ 
SPECT, No. 32. 


« Laying the Suſpicion upon Somebody, I know not who, in 


the Country.“ - Swap T,—o=LOW TH, 


» AY - a 


fe 
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Note. The Relatives who, which, and that, though 
in the Caſe which the Verb, Prepoſition „or the Word 
they are governed by requires, are always placed be- 
fore the Verb. 

ON. 1. When the Relatives who and which are 
governed by a Prepoſition, the Prepoſition may ſtand 


either immediately before them, or after the Verb in 


the ſame Clauſe ; as, 
Jobn, with whom I converſed'; or whom 7 converſed 
with, | 
The Thing of which I ſpoke ; or which I ſpoke of. 
OL. 2. That does not admit of a Prepoſition before 
it; but if a Prepoſition be required, 1t 1s ſet after the 
Verb; as, 
The Thing that I ſpoke of ; ; rot the Thing of that T 
2 

Note 1. The Relative is often omitted; as, 
The Man I love; that is, whom I love. 
The Horſe I rode upon; that is, which J rode upon. 

Note 2. Sometimes both the Relative and Prepoſition 
are omitted ; as, 

In the Temper of Mind he was then; that is, in uvhich 
be was then. | 

Of GOVERNMENT, 

. Government is that Power which one Part of Speech 
kas over another in directing its Ca/e, Mood, Tenſe, 
Number, &c. | 

Of the Government of Subſtanti ves. 
Rule I. 


One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Jame Caſe, 
when the latter is added to deſcribe or explain the 


former more fully; as, 


Plato, 
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| Plato, the Phils/apher. 
Raſhne/s, the Picture of a Fool. 

Note. This Manner of Conftrucon 1 is called App 
tion in Grammar. 

Rule II. 

One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Genitive 
Caſe with the Prepoſition of before it, when the latter 

is added to expreſs the Perſon or 7. bing to which the 
former belongs ; as, 
T he Son of God, 
The Law of Nature. 

Note, The Pronoun that, repreſenting a former 
Subſtantive, governs the ſame Caſe, as the Noun which 
it repreſents; as, 

The Hyacinth is of various Sizes, from that of a 
Hemp ſeed to that of a Nutmeg. 

O. 1. Sometimes the ſecond Subſtantive takes the 
' Prepoſitions 20, for, in, on, by, between, &c. before it; 
as, : 


He is a Slave to buſineſs. 
He has a Tafte for Painting. 
He has Skill in Mufic. 
He has aurote a Difertation en Prophecy, 
Hieis a Lawyer by Profeſſives. 
Diſtinctions between Kindnefſes are to be made. 
O6/ 2. Sometimes the /econd Subſtantive | ques! a 
third; as, 
The Infamy of the Vices of the Father often redounds 
to the Son, 
' OZ. 3. The ſecond Subftantive is frequently pat 
firſt, and ends in 5 with an Apoſtrophe before it; as, 


The Lord's Name be praiſed. | 
a 07 
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05 4. Sometimes the ſecond Subſtantive is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Apoſtrophe only; as, 
For Righteouſneſs” Sake, 
On Eagles Wings. 
Sometimes both Signs are omitted; 28, 
Priamus Daughter. 
The Apoſtles Creed. | | 
OZ. 5. If three or more Subſtantives be connected * 
by and, or, nor, the Genizive Caſe may be formed from 
the laſt, and underſtood to the reſt; as, 
Theſe are Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob's Pofterity. 
It is either Homer, Virgil, or Ovid's Works. 
Ii is neither John, James, nor William's Pen. - 
O 6. Sometimes the ſecond Subſtantive ſtands | 
alone, the former Subſtantive by which it is governed 
being underſtood ; as, | 
I called at the Bookſellers ; that is, Shop. A 
"Of. 7. Subſtantives govern Pronouns Subftantivs 
in the Genztive Caſe, when they are taken in a Faſfus 
Senſe; as, 


The Picture of me; that 1 15, in which my Seat 
is drawn. 
But when they ſignify Action or Poſeffion, they are 
turned into their reſpective Paſeſi ves; as 
My Trade; that is, which I follow, 
My Picture; that is, which I pofſehe. 
Note. The Genitive Caſes of the Names of Na- 
tions, Cities, Metals, Virtues, &c. are frequently turned 
into their correſponding Adjectives: thus, we equally 
ſay the Engliſh Fleet, and the Fleet of England; the 
Roman Emperors, and the E mperors of Rome ; a Golden 


Cup, and a Cup of Geld; a wiſe Man, and a Man of 
Wiſdom 1 But 
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But when a vicious or diſgraceful Character is to be 
deſcribed, the A jectiwe, and not the Genitive, is uſed ; 
' thus we ſay a fool; 7 vicious, COWELOUS Man 3 not a Man 


of Folly, of Vice, of Cowetouſneſc»+ 
| - Of the Government of Aajecti ves. 
Aajectives with a Genitive. 
Rule I. : 

Adjectives govern a Genitive Caſe of the Word de- 
pending upon them, when the Senſe admits of the 
Prepoſition of before it; as, 

Defirous of Honour. 
Conſcious of Guilt. 
Rule II. 


Adjefives that ſignify a Part of fome Number or 
Whole, whether put affirmatively, or by Way of 
Queſtion; or that ſignify Number; as one, txvo, three, 
c. firſt, ſecond, third, &c. or of the Comparative, 
or Superlative Degree, govern a Genitive Caſe ; as, 
: Some of the Philoſophers. + 

Which of the Men ? 

One of the Muſes. 

The firſt of the Company. 
T he elder of the Brothers. 
T he beſt of Friends. 

' Note 1. The Ordinal Numbers firſt, ſceond, third, 
&c. when they ſignify Proximity of Degree, Order, or 
' Succeſſion, govern an Ablative Caſe with the Prepofi- 
tions from, after, &c. or a Dative, by te; as, 

The firſt from or after thee. 
T he ſecond to none. 


The third from AEneai, 
| More 


K 


th 


t, 
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Note 2. Adjectives of the Comparative or Swperlative 

Degree, govern an Ablative Caſe of the Word that 

fignifies the Meaſure of e LO Pre- 

polition s as, | 

Taller by a Fort. 

Neareft by a Mili. 

The Prepoſition is ſometimes omitted ; TY 


The Sun is many Degrees bigger thun the Earth ; that 
; 78, by many Degrees. 
O % When the Properties or Qualities of different 
Perſons or Things, are compared by the Conjunction 
than or as, the Noun following is not governed by the 
Conjunction, but agrees with the Verb, or is governed 
by the Verb or Prepoſition expreſſed or underſtood ; 
Ws, | 
Thou art wifer than he; that is, than he is. 
Da are not fo tall as J; that is, as I am. 
You think him hand/omer than me ; that is, than jos 
think me. 

He beſtowed more Favours on him aver; that 1s, 
than on me. 

Excep. The Relatives wwho and which, having Re- 
ference to no Verb or Prepoſition underſtood, but only 
to their Antecedents, when they follow than, are always 
in the Ablative Caſe ; as, 

Nero, than whom none was of a more cruel Dijpefition. 


T 
f 
2) 
ey 
Sy 


fi- pleaſant, 


Adjectives with a Dative. 
Rule. 


Lear geren. a Dative Caſe of the Word de- 


Vote H pending 


Study for Knowledge, than which nothing is more _ 
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pending upon them, when /thn neee 
Prepoſition to or for before it; as, 

_ Profitable to the Body. 
Fit for War. 
Ajecti vis with an Accuſative. 
ak Rule. 

Adjectives govern an Acciſative Caſe of the Word 
depending upon them, when the Senſe admits of ws 
Prepoſition before it; as, 

Twenty Yards long . 
Three Miles diſtant. 
| Forty Years old. 

4+ Aajecti es with an Ablative. 

12 Rule. 79 * 

Adjectives govern an Ablative Caſe of the Word 
depending upon them, when the Senſe admits of the 
Prepoſition in, ith, for, from, or by 3 it; 43, 

Equal in ” 

Pale with Anger. 

Worſe for Liberty, &c. 


Of the Government of Verbs. 
Verbs with a Nominative Caſe. 
Verbs MNeuter or Paſſive gevern a Nominative Caſe 
of the Word depending upon them, which 1s ſpoken 
of the ſame Perſon or Thing with the Nominative Caſe 


to the Verb; as, Pp 
Jan be.“ , 
Ws g Life 
® « To that, which once was thee.” Paton. 
Art thou proud yet?” 
« Ay, that I am not thee.” SHAXESPEARs 


% Ris not me you are in love with,” SpECT, No. 290. The 
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Life is ſhort. 
I ge lame. e | 
Thou dreameſt waking. 88 
Keaſom is called Virtue, "I" 46 
05 1. When che Verb is in the firff or third Per- 
ſon of the Imperative Mood, and the Word depend. 
ing upon it, is ſpoken of the ſame Perſon or Thing, 
which ſtands between the Auxiliary and the Verb, it 
muſt be in the ſame Caſe; as, 
Let me be him. 


Let him be called John. 
Let us be them. 


| Let them be efteemed prudent, 


OZ/. 2. When the Verb is in the [»finitive Mood, 
and the Word depending upon it is ſpoken of the ſame 
Perſon or Thing, which ſtands between it and a for- 
mer Verb, it muſt be in the ſame Caſe; as 

I took it to be him. 


Nobody will allew Poets to be indifferent. 
It is not given to all to be noble and awealthy, 


OZ. 3. When the Infinitive has no Caſe before it, 
and the Word depending upon it is ſpoken of the ſame 
Perſon or Thing with the Nominative Caſe of the for- 


ſe mer Verb, it muſt be in tue ſame Caſe ; as, 
N We all deſire and hope to becom old Men. 
We xviſh to be happy. 
He defires to be accounted learned. 
fe The Prepofition with governs the Relative ben underſtood, 


not the Antecedent me, which ought to he J. LowTn. 
M2 Verbs © 
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- Ferbs awith an Accuſative, 4 
Rule I. 


Verbs Tranſitive govern an Accu/ative Caſe of the 


Word depending 1 them, which expreſſes the Ob- 
76d; as, , 


Virtus — Friendſhip. 
Cruel Wars deſtroy Kingdoms. 0 

Note. In order to diſtinguiſh a Tran/itive from an 
Intranfitive Verb, aſk the Queſtion avhom or what with 
the Verb, and if a rational Anſwer can be given to it, 
the Verb is Tranfitive, if not, Iutranſiti ve; thus, 

Whom do you teach? Anſ. 4 » What do you 
teach ? Anſ. Grammar. Here a rational Anſwer can 
be given, and therefore the Verb Teach is Tranſitive. 
But Whom do you go? or What do you go? Here no 
rational Anfwer can be given; and therefore the Verb 
Go is Intranfitive. 

OZ. Verbs Intranftive may govern an Accuſative 
Caſe of the Word which expreſſes the /ame Significa- 
tion with the Verb; as, 

t have ferved an honeff Service. 
He lived a wirtzous Life. 

Note. When the Word following the [atraxfitive or 
Neuter Verb denotes only the Circumſtance of the 
Aion or State Being, a Prepofition is underſtood; as, 


He walked a Mile, that is, thraugh rhe Space of a 
Mile. 


He ſept all Night, that is, thraugh all the Night. 
Rule 11. 


_ Verbs govern an Accu/ative Cafe of the Word de- 
pending upon them, that expreſſes Continuance of Time, 
and anſwers to the Queſtion how long ? as, 


Hs 
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He loitered d whole Week. ©. 

O The Word expreſſing the Time how long, 

ſometimes cakes the ien for, withis, &c. be- 


fore it ; as, 
He is gone for a Month. | 
J expect him at home within a few Days. 


Rule III. 
Verbs of Motion govern an Accuſative Caſe of the 
Word depending upon them which exprefles the Place 
ewhither, with the Prepoſition o before it; as, 
| He came to London, 
He is gone to School, 


Verbs with a Genitive. 
| Rule. 

Verbs govern a Genitive Caſe of the Word depend- 
ing upon them, when the Senſe admits of the Prepoſi- 
von of before it; as, 

J aceuſed him of Difhoneſty. 
He is acquitted Cowardice. 

Note. When the Prepoſition of is put for from, out t of, 
about, or concerning, the Word following it is in the 
Ablati ve Caſe; as, 

He required of him a Song. 
| God formed Man of the Duſt of the Ground. 
He ſpake handjomely of bim. 


Verbs with a Dative. 


Rule. 


1 Verbs govern a Dative Caſe of the Word depending 
upon them, when the Senſe admits of the Prepolition 


te or for before it; as, 
Hy H 3 Virtus 
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Virtue affords true Comfort to all Men. | 
Snares are laid for us. | 
Oi. Sometimes the Prepoſition before is uſed in- 
ſtead of to; as, 
Death is to be preferred before Baſeneſs. 


O, 2. Sometimes the Prepoſition is omitted; as, 
The Judge promiſed my Brother a Pardon. 
My Father procured me Money and Books. 
Note 1. The Verb to compare governs a Dative with”! 
to ; or an Ablative with with ; as, 
It is alſurd to compare a Dwarf to a Giant. 
What can be compared with Friendſhip ? 


Note 2. When the Prepoſition for refers to the Price 
for which, or the Cau/e or Reaſon why, the Word fol- 
lowing it is in the Ablative Caſe ; as, 

2 He fold his Country for Gold. 
Men avere born for the Sake of Men. 
Verbs with an Atlative, 
Rule T. 

Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe of the Word de- 
pending upon them, when the. Senſe admits of the 
Prepoſitions by, from, with, at, on, upon, &c. before it; 
«il. - 

Nature is poliſhed by Learning and Art, 
Death frees a Man from Cares. ; 
Dogs defend themſelves with their Teeth, 
Virtue is valued at a great Rate, &c. 


Oz. The Prepoſition ' from is often omitted; as, 
Ae was baniſhed his Country; that is, from his Coun- 
| Fry. , 


= 


Rule 
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4 


Rule. II. | 
| Verbs Paſlive govern an Ablative Caſe of the Agent 
er Deer, with the Prepoſition of or by before it; as, 
He is praiſed of thoſe, he is blamed of them. 
Death is nat to be feared by good Men. 


Rule III. 

All Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe of the Name of 
any Place, or Part of Time, that anſwereth the Queſ- 
tion where, whence, when, or from what Time, with the 
Prepoſition in, from, at, on, or upon, before it; as, 

My Brother lives in London. 

He did not ſtir from Home. 

Plato died in his eighty-firſt Year, 

1 have heard all from the Beginning. 
He intends to ſet out at Noon. 

He arrived on Saturday, 

Let the Plowman reſt upon a Helyday. 

Note. The Prepoſition in cr oz is often underſtood 
before Nouns, expreſſing Time; as, 

Death hangs over us every Hour, that is, in every 

Hour. 
He came this Day, that is, on this Day. 


Verbs, &c. with an Infinitive Mood. 
Rule 1. | 
Verbs, Participles, Adjectives, and Subftantives, go- 
vern Verbs in the /zfinitizve Mood; expreſſed if Afive, 
by the Sign 70; if Paſſive, by zo be; as, 
Jdle Boys love to play. 
A good Man delights to be admoniſhed. 


What i is more ab/urd than an old Man beginning to love? 


is not eaſy to fly without Wings. 
Now is whe Tims to plough 


* 


4 Excep. 


\ 
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© Excep. The Verbs bid, dare, need, make, fee, bear, 

el; as alſo let and ſometimes have, not uſed as 
Auxiliaries, and perhaps a few others, have other 
Verbs following them in the Infinitiv e Mood without 
the Sign; as 

I lade him come. 

You dare not do it. 

They need not ſtay, &c. 

Note, When the Verb dare ſignifies to defy or chats 
lenge, the Verb in the Infiniti ve Mood takes the Sign 
to before it; as 

I dare thee but to do it. ; 

©8/. A Verb in the Irfinitive Mood has often no 
ether Word by which it may be governed, and in 
that Caſe it is ſaid to be put Alſalute, ſupplying the 
Place of the Conjunction that with the Potential 
Mood; as, 

To confeſs the Truth I was in Fault, that is, that J 
may confeſs, &c. 

- MNete, A Verb in the Infinitive Mood has much the 
Nature of a Subftantive, expreſſing the Aion itſelf 
| which the Verb ſignifies, and ſupplying the Place of 
the Caſe after the Verb, Participle, Adjective, &C. 
thus in the 
Nominative. To live well is to live twice, 
Genitive, Fond ta ſpread Friendſhip. 
Dative, Obliged to break his Promiſe. 
Accuſati ve. I defire to learn. 
Ablative. expreſſing the Cauſe or Purpoſe why. 
; J came to be inſtructe d. | 

OT The Prepoſition for was formerly placed TA 

fore the Jnfinitive Mood, when uſed to expreſs the 
_ Caufe or Purpoſe wwhy z as, 
All their Works they db for . of Men. . 
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But the Uſe of the Prepoſition in this, and the like 
Phraſes is now become obſolete. 


Of the Government of Participles. 
Rule, 


Participles govern the ſame Caſes as the Verbs do 
from which they are derived; as, 
Accuſed of " oY 
Given to Phaſure. 
Hating Sin. 
| Abounding in Riches, 

O 1. Participles ending in ing after a /imple 
Verb, or taking the Prepoſitions /, to, for, or in be- 
fore them, ſerve ſometimes inſtead of the Verbs in the 
infinitive Mood; as, 

4 love reading; that is, to read. 
He is defirous of learning ; that 1s, to learn. 

Note, The Paruciple ſometimes takes the Article 2 
defore i it, when 1t comes after a Verb of Motion; as, 

He is gone a fiſhing. 
They are gone a walking. 

05. 2. Participles ending i in ing with a Prepoſition 
before them, and ſtill retaining their Government, 
anſwer to what is called in Latin the Gerund; as, 
Happineſs is to be attained by avoiding Evil, and 6; 
doing Good; by ſeeking Peace, aud by purſuing it. 

O#/. 3. Participles ending in ing with an Article 
before them, and the Prepoſition of after them ; or 
when they govern a Subſtantive going before them in 
the Genitive Caſe, become Subſtantives expreſſing the 
Action itſelf which the Verb ſignifies ; as, 

T emperance is a moderating of the Deſires governed 
by Raben | 

tg | H 3 Tyhis 


. 
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This is the Lord's Doing, &c. | 

0% 4. Participles are often put Abſolute in the 
ſame Manner, and to the ſame Senſe, as Verbs in "the 
Infinitive Mood; as, 

This, generally ſpeaking, is the C onſeguence. 

Note, A Participle becomes an Adjective, when it 
has no Reſpect to Time; or when it is joined to a 
Subſtantive, to expreſs the Property or Quality of it; 
or when it is compounded with a Prepoſition, which 
the Verb it. comes from cannot be compounded 
with; as, 

A purling Stream. A learned Man. An unfeeling 
Wretch. 

Note alſo. A Participle frequently becomes a Sub- 
ſtantive to an AdjeCtive ; as, 

This is a faithful Saying 

But if a Subſtantive depend upon it, the Goren 
ment is {till retained, as if it were a Participle ; as, 

Labour is the indiſpenſable Condition of our poſſe, Ying 
a ſound Mind in a found Body. 

1 fee no Reaſon for your being afilifted with 
Grief. © 


Of the Government of Adverbs. 
. Rule. 


Adverbs of Quality, whether in the Poſitive, Com- 
parative, or Superlative Degree, govern the ſame 
Caſes as the Adjedives in the like Degrees of Com- 
pariſon do, from which they are derived; as, 

Ir behorves us to live agreeably to Reaſon. 
He ated the more wiſely of the tawo. 
He behaved more politely by much, than you. 

My Friend ſpeaks the moſt elegantly of all. 

0837 
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0K. The Adverbs of Place, here, there, where, 
with a Prepoſition ſubjoined ; as alſo hence, thence, 


whence, with or without a Prepoſition prefixed, have 
the Nature and Conſtruction of Pronouns ; as, 


bereof for of this. 


thereof of that. 

whereof of which, or what. 

hereby by this. © 

thereby by that. 

whereby by which, or what. 

bereupon upon this. 

thereupon upon that. 

aubereupor upon which, or what. 

hereabbuts about this Place. 

thereabouti about that Place. 

awhereabouts about which, or what Place. 
herein in this. 

theretn in that. 

wherein in which, or what. 

berewith avith this. 

therewith with that. 

rwherewith with which, or what. 

bence from this Place, Cauſe, &c. 

thence from that Place, Cauſe, &c. | 
aubence from which, or æubat Place, Cauſe, &c. 


Of the Government of Prepoſitions. 
Rule J. 


Prepoſitions uſed in the Engliſn Language, which 
are not the Signs of Cajes, govern Words depending 
upon them in the Accuſalive Caſe; as, 

H 6 Piety 
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. Piety towards God is the Duty of all Men. 
' The Servants come behind the Maſter. 
De Murderer fled beyond the Sea, &c. 


| Rule II. 

Prepoſitions which are the S:gns of Caſes govern 
Words depending upon them in the Caſes they are 
reſpectively the Signs of; as, 

Ill Reports do harm to him that utters them. 

Every Delay of Repentance i is a Cheat pon ourſelves. 

Write Injuries in Duft, but Kindnefſes in Marble. 

IWicked Men are at continual Variance with themſelves. 

Knixwiedge without Virtue is but learned Ignorance. 

He went an Errand for the Maſter, &c. 


Note, The Prepoſition for, when it ſignifies the 

Scope or Ead of an Action, * an Accuſative 
Caſe; as, 

Abufe e of Mercy ripens us for Judgment. 
When it is put for i»/tead of, an Ablative; as, 
J avill write for [inſtead of ] zhee, 

OE The Prepoſition, when it is ſubjoined to the 

Verb, has the Conſtruction and Nature of an Adverb ; 

as, to caſt up, to bear out, to give over, &c. 


Of the Government of Conjunctions. 
Rule I. 


Cenjunctions couple the ſame Caſes, Moods and 
Tenjes ; 3 25, 
Religion is the Foundation and Support of Merality, 
Pirtue procures and preſerves Friendſhip. 5 
Note, Sometimes the Senſe of the Conſtruction re- 
quires the Nouns to be put in different Caſes, and the 
Verbs in different Moods and Tenſes ; as, 


Tyrus 
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True Happineſs is of a retired Nature, and an Enemy 
to Pomp and Noiſe. 

They ſubmit it to your Cenſure, cant: in 
greater Veneratian. 


Rule II. 


A Verb in the Iofinitive Mood is often coupled with 
a Noun, or Pronoun Subſtantive ; as, 

Learn Juſtice, and not to contemn God. | 

He is not ſo weak, as to approve of a Thing not en- 

quired into. 

OZ. 1. When the Tenſes are the fame, if the former 
Verb be Compound, the latter muſt be ſo too ; and 
though the Auxiliary may be left out, it is under- 
ſtood ; as, 


Deth Be not leave the ninety and nine in the Wildernef 2 
and go (not goeth), & c. 
OS 2. When different Moods of the ſame Verb 
are joined together by a Conjunction, if the former. 
be Compound, the latter muſt be ſo too; as, 
There may poſſibly, but there ſeldom does happen (aot 
happens ), &c | 
Note, Do, did, have, had, Hall, will, may, witht, 
and the reſt of the Auxiliaries of the Compound T enſes, 
are frequently uſed alone, to page © the Repetition of 
the Verb; as, 
He regards his Word ; but you do not. , 
We ſucceeded ; but they did not. 
I have learned my Taſk ; but you have not. 
They muſt and ſhall be puniſhed ; that is, they anuft be 
| pumfhed, 


= 
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The | Conjun&tions if, though, except, left, before, eres 
till, until, howſeever, unlsys, whether, with the Indefi- 
nites whoſoever and what/cever, frequently govern a 
Subjuntive Mood, when the ſenſe is * or uncer- 
tain; as, 

If I be perceived 1 will leave off. 
Though he ſlay me, yet will I truſt in zin. 
They likewiſe govern a Potential Mood; as, 
The Day would fail me, if I ſhould recount them all. 
' Though they ſhould deny it, it would avail Nothing. 

I was afraid, left he ſhould be diſappointed. 

But when the Senſe is fixed and determined, they 
more properly govern an [:dicative Mood; as, 

If Tam afflied, I bear it patiently. 

Though I am reduced to Straits, I have Friends 10 

ſupport me. | 

Note, The Nomingtive Caſe, when it follows the 
Auxiliary, or the Verb, ſometimes ſupplies the Place 

\ of the Conjunction F or though; as, | 
Had be done this; that is, if he had done, be. 
Charm he never ſo wiſely ; that is, e' he charm,* &c. 


* 


= IV. 
3 The Conjunctions /:/# and that! annexed to a Com- 


mand preceding, and if. with but following it, govern 
a Subjundive or Potential Mood; as, 
Let him that ſtaudetb take heed left he fall. 


This Phraſe never ſo zciſely Mr. Johnſon ſays is juftly ac- 
, cuſed of Soleciſm. It ſhould be ever fo wiſely ; that is, bow 
aoſely ſecver, LowTH. 


See 


C 1. 2 
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Ste that thou do it nor. 
If he do but touch the Hills they 1 


Take Care, let thou ſbonlaſt be diſcovered. 
Love, that thou mayeſt be loved. 
Tf I may be but permitted to ſpeak. * 
O % That expreſſing the Motive or End g governs a 
Potential Mood; as, * 


ä I fludy that I may 1 Knowledge. 
Note, T hat 1s frequently underſtood ; as, 


I beg you would come; that is, I beg that you would 
04% Some Conjunctions have their correſponding 
Conjunctions, which in the ſubſequent Member of the 
Sentence anſwer to them; thus, 
1. Although, tho'—yet, nevertheleſs ; as, 
Tho? he was rich, yet for our Sales he became poor. 
2. Whether—or ; as, 
. Whether he will go, or not, I cannot cell. 
3. Either—or ; as, 
1 will either fend it, or bring. it 1 
4. Neither, or ner nor; as, 
Neither you nor I am able to compaſs it, 
5. 4i—as, expreſſing a Compariſon of Equality ; ; 
as, 
She is as beautiful, as an Angel. 


6. Ai—/o, expreſſing a Compariſon of Equality; : 
as, 


As the Stars, fo ſhall thy Seed be. 


> 7. 45—þ, expreſſing a Compariſon of Quality ; ; 
as, 


As the one dieth, fo dieth the other, i 
8. So—as, with a Verb expreing a Comparifan of 
Quality; 3 as, | 
2 | To 
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- 4 L To fee thy Glory ſo, as I have ſeen thee in the Sanc- 
9. SS-, with a Negative and an Adjective, ex- 
preſſing a Compariſon of Quantity; as, 


Pompey was not fo great a Man, as Ceſar. 
10. So that, expreſſing a Conſequence ; as, 


He was fo fatigued, that he could ſcarcely move, * 


of 


2 Fither is ſometimes, but improperly, uſed alone, inftead of 
er; as, Can the Fig-tree bear Olive-Berries, either [or] 3 
Vine, Figs.” 


$ ww 


Jants 3. 12. 
Neither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included in its correſpondent 


ow 5 as, 
; « Simois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there.“ 
Da yYDEN. th 
- 6 That all the Application he could make, nor the King's own T 
HON could prevail with her Majeſty.“ 
CLARENDON, Vo. 3. Page »9. 

8 it is ſuppoſed to be ſupplied by a ſubſequent Ne- 2 
tative; as, His Rule holdeth fill, that Nature, nor the En- [ 
gagement of Words, are not ſo forcible, as Cuſtom.” 

Bacon, Ess Av, 39. 
But theſe Forms of Expreſſion ſeem both of them equally im- £ 
Pere. 

Or is ſometimes uſed after neither inſtead of nor; as, © This is { 
another Uſe, that in my Qpinion contributes rather to make a 
Man learned, than wiſe, and is neitber capable of pleaſing the 
unn or Imagination.“ 

ADD130N, DIA LOS on MEDALS» 'f 

Neither | is likewiſe uſed inſtead of nor; MNeither in this 1; 
Wen: neither in the World to come.” 

Mar. 12. 32. ol 

Ner is likewiſe uſed, eſpecially in Poetry, inſtead of neither; 

Us | 1 


« I nor loye myſelf ner thee.” 
S 


— 
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Of the Government Iuterj ectiont. 
Rule I. 
8888 are often put independently, munen any ö 
Caſe following; as, A 
Alas ! how wretchedly have I ſpent my Time. F 


Oh ! ſay no more, there is enough already, &c. 
| Rule 


9 was formerly uſed inſtead of o that to en- 
preſs a Conſequence ; as, * There was Something fo amiable, 
and yet ſo piercing in his Looks, as [that it] 1 at once 
with Love and Terror.“ 

SPECT. No. 63. 

But this Manner of Speech is now become obſolete. | 

As inftead of that in another Manner; as, „If a Man have 
that Penetration of Judgment, as [that] he can diſcern what 
Things are to be laid open.” 

Bacon, Ess Av, 6th. 

A inſtead of _ Relative that, tubo or which; as, „Se- 


euring to yourſelves a Succeſſion of able and worthy Men, gs 
{that or who] may adorn this lace,” 


ATTERBURY, SERMONS, 4. 12. 

„ With thoſe Thoughts as [which] might contribute te 
their Honour.“ CLAarxENDON, Vor. III. Page 199. . 

The Relative tber inſtead of ſuch; „ But I wiſh 1 could do tbat 
{fuch] Juſtice to the Memory of our Phrygian [as] to oblige the 
Painters to change their Pencil.“ 

BzxTL = v, Diſſert. on /Eſop's Fables. Sect. 10. 

The Relative vob inſtead of az; as, © There was no Man ſo 
ſanguine, who did not apprehend ſome ill Conſcquences from the : 
late Change,” Swirr, Examiner, No. 24. 

It ought to be, either “ 80 ſanguine, a co eta or 
© bow ſanguine ſarver who did net apprebend.” 

& improperly omitted; as, © Chaucer followed Nature every 
_ but, was never ſo bald [as] to go beyond her,” | I 

Da roth, Preface to Fables. " = 
The | 
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Rule 11. 


Some Interjections of exclaiming govern a Dative 
Caſe; as, woe is me, that is, to me. 
Others an Accu/ative ; as, 
O the diſmal Efets that Unbelief has produced. 
Note, The Interjection O, when it denotes ſpeaking 
to, governs a Vocative Caſe; as, 
O Heaven ! O Earth ! hear my Complaint... 
© my Brother ] how glad am I to ſee you. 


Of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


Grammatical Figures in general are twelve, viz. 
the Prothefis, Aphærgſis, Epentheſis, Syncope, Paragoge, 


Adocope, Ellipfis, Afpndeton, Polyſyndeton, Pleonaſm, 


Exallage, and Hyperbaton. 

Prothefis is the Prefixing of a Letter or Syllable to 
the Beginning of a Word; as, t ariſe, for to riſe; to 
affright, for to fright. 


| The Conjunction bit inſtead of than; as, *© The full Moon 
+ was no ſooner up and ſhining in all its Brightneſs, but he privately 
opened the gates of Paradiſe,” ApD1z0xN, Guardian, No. 167. 
Tous ——— that improperly uſed as correſpondent Conjunctions; 


as, Whoſe CharaQters are too profligate, that the Managing of 
them ſhould be of any e * 


Swirr, Examiner, No. 24. 


— 26, „ You are a ftep higher than a Phileſo- 
pher, a Divine; por have foo much Grace and Wit than to be a 


yp” Por x toSw1irrT, Letter 80. 
8. Ib.; as, „ No ba are ſo trivial, bur they deſerve 
to be mended,” . Porz to STEEL, Letter 6. 


1 


Lowru. 


Aphereſis 
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Apherefis is the Taking away of a Letter or Syl- 
lable from the Beginning of a Word; as, 70 ts for 
w % ; to quit, for to acquit, &c. 

Epenthefis is the Inſerting of a Letter or Syllable in 
the Middle of a Word ; as, thorough, for through ; 
whatſoever, for whatever, &c. | 

Syncope is the Taking away of a Letter or Syllable 
from the Middle of a Word ; as, &er, for ever ; what- 
ever for whatſoever, &c. 

Paragoge is the Adding of a Letter or Syllable to 
the End of a Word ; as, to awaken, for to awake; to 


ſharpen, for to ſharp, &C. 


Apocope is the Taking away of a Letter or Syllable 


from the End of a Word; as, altho*, for although; 
thre', for through, &c. 


Ellip/is is the Leaving of a Word or Words out of a 


Sentence; as, he ſaid, he would write, for he ſaid, 
that he would write ; I lodge at the Lion, for I backe at 
the Sign of the Lion, &c. 

Nate, Sometimes a whole Sentence is left out; 3 as, 
As it ts our Duty to pay Reſpect and Deference to all thoſe 
that are virtuous ; fo (it is our Duty to pay Reſpect 
and Deference) 1% all "on who bear any Office in the 
State. 

Aſpndeton is the Leavi in oat of the Conjanction, or 
ether Particle that connects Words together, in Order 


to expreſs the Inpetugſity and Violence of the Mind; 


as, 
Puick, ſpread Fire on every Side, bend your Sails, 
ply your Oars. 


It is alſo uſed in making an Enumeration of Things 


that carry Weight in them; as, 
T be Fruit of the Spirit is Lowe, Foy, Pandey! Longs 


i JSufferings 
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"264 OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. _ 
fu ffering, Gentleneſs, Goodneſs, Faith, Meckne/?, Tem- 


ferauce. 

Polyhyndeton is the Putting 3 in of the Copulative be- 
fore every principal Word, in Order to ſhew, that it is 
empbatical, and worthy of Obſervation; as, Ble/ing, 
and Glory, and Wiſdom, and Thankſeiving, and Ho- 
neur, and Power, and Might, be unto eur God for ever 
and ever. | 

Pleonaſm is the Putting in of a ſuperſtuous Word or 
Words in a Sentence; as, Ca he knows, for 
God knows ; I ſaw it with my Eyes, for I ſaw 
it , —_— . 

| Exnallage is the Putting of one Part of Speech for 
another; as, right well, for perfectly well, &c. 

Hyperbaten is the Placing or Tranſpoſing of the 
Words of a Sentence out of their natural Order “; 
as, 

Whom you ignorantly worſhip, him a 1 unts 

Jou. ; | 


Some ORTHOGRAPHICAL DIRECTIONS 2 3. 
oljerveed in the following PRAXIS. 


The firſt Word of every Sentence muſt begin with 
a Capital. 


Natural Order is, when the Words of a Sentence follow one 
aſter another in the Order of Conſtruction; and is generally uſed 
by the cleareſt and pureſt Writers, as the moſt eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, and leaſt liable to Ambiguity : But the Hyperbaton is fome- 
times uſed in Proſe, to prevent its being languid and unaffecting; 


and frequently in * to give Dignity, Harmony. or Variety to 
the Expreſſion. | 


Le 


OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Let every Subſtantive begin with a Capital. 
No Words but Subſtantives muſt. begin with a Ca- 
pital, unleſs they begin a Sentence ; an which caſe they 
muſt begin with a Capital. 
Every Word that comes immediately after a Period, 
Interrogation, and Admiration ; and frequently after a 
Colon, muſt begin with a Capual. 
Every remarkable Saying or Paſſage of an Author 
quoted in his own Words muſt begin with a Capital. 
though it does not come immediately after a Period. 
Every Word muſt beyin with a Capital ; and even 
whole Words, and Sentences are written in Capital 
Letters, when they are intended to expreſs ſomething 
very great aad emphatical ; as, THE LORD 
| OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


A Capital muſt not be written in the Middle or at 
the End of a Word. 


; The Pronoun J. and the Interjeftion O muſt be 
written with Capitals. 


The long / muſt never be inſerted immediately after 
the ſhort 5, nor at the End of a Word. 
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A PRAXIS to the GRAMMAR. 

Containing Exerciſes to be formed by the Rules of 
Etymology, and rectified by the Rules of Syntax. 


EXERCISES 
To be formed by the Rules of Etymology. 


O the Declenfion of Subtantives. 
"Singular. Plural. 
Nom. A King. ' Nom. 
Gen. Gen, 
Dar. | Dat. 
Acc. Acc. 
Voc. Voc. 
44. — —— ſ—[— 
Singular. ; Plural. 
Nom. A Boy. Nom. 
„ eee Gen. 
Dat. Dat. 
Acc. Acc. 
Voc. — — Voc. 
Abl. | Abl. 
Singular. Plural. | 
Nom, A Fox. Nom. 
Gen. Gen. 
Dat. Dat. = 
ACC, ——— Acc. 
Abl. Abl. - 
2 Singular. Plural. F 
* Nom. A Cage. Nom. | 
| 4 Gen. Gen. 
bs Dat. 7 Dat. 
| ACC. — — Acc. 
You — ; Voc. 
Abl. — Abl. — — 4 


Singular. 
Nom. A Knife. 
Gen. 
Dat.. 
Acc. — 
voc. 
Abl. 


Singular. 
Nom. A Cherry. 
6. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Voc, — 
Abl. n 


Singular. 
Nom, A Loaf. 
Gen. 
Dat. 


4e... 


Voc. 
Abl. 


o 


Singular. 
Nom. A Child. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc, 
Voc. 


Singular, 
Nom. A Gooſe. 
Gen. — 


Dat. — — 


Acc. — — 


Voc. — 


71 * 
$2 S 
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Nom. 

Dat.. * 

Ace. 

Voc. 
Abl. 


9 n 
#; 
7 

* 


Plural : 


Plural. 
Nom. my 
Gen. 

Dat. 
A 
Voc. 


n 


Voc — — —ęL 


„ Abl. — — — 


Plural. 
Nom. 


Gen. 
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Dat. — — 


Acc. — — 


Of Adjeftrves in the Degries of Compariſon with Sub- 


tives. 


Poſ. | 
Nom. A wiſe 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Voc. 


Abl. 


i 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. A Tooth. Nom. ——— 
—— — Gen. — 

Dat. Dat. — — 
Acc. 4e... 

Sin Plural. 
Nom. A eep. R —— 
Gen. Gen. — 

Dat. Dat. — 

Acc. A cc — 

Voc. Voc. — 

Abl. Abl. — 
Adijecti ves with Subſtantiwes. 

* Plural. 
Nom. A fwift Horſe. Nom. 
Gen. i Gen. — —— 
Dat. . Date. — 
Acc. 4cc.müł⸗ł4é' — 
Voc. — Voc. - — 
Abh mm — Abl. 
| — Plural. 
Nom. A black 10 —— 
Gen. Gen — ͤ —— 


< 
2835 
. 


Abl. 


Super. 


k%. AN toi a 
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Plural. 

Poſ. Comp. Super. 
Nom. — —— — _— — — 2 
Gen. —— — —— — 
Dat. — — — — —— 
Acc. —— — — — — — 
Voc. — — — — — — —— 
Abl. —— — — — — — 

Singular. 

Poſ. Comp. Sunny; --- -* 

Nom. A timorous — Hare. 
Gen. 8 8 
Dat. —— — — — — — 
Acc. — — 1 3 
Voc. — ——— — — c—_ — 
Abl. 2— — — — — —— —— 

| Plural, 

Poſ. Comp. Super. D 
Nom — — * 8 
Gen. — — — — ——— — 
Dat. . ae e eee 
Acc. ꝗ2—— — — — — — — | — 
Voc. . 2 
Abl. — — — — — 

| Singular. | 

Poſ. Comp. Super 
Nom. A good | — Pen. 
Gen. 3 —— — — — 
Dat. — — — —— — — —— 
Acc. — — — — — —— 
Voe. — ems TORS 
Abl. 8 . 

Plural. 8 
| Pof. Comp. Super. — 
Non. ——— i. 3 
- Gen — a 
F IN. — — — {_ - 
ACC. woe 3 8 5 
Voc. — — —— — — 
Abl. 


1 
b . * 5 
5 5 
« #205 
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Abl. 
Singular. 


Nom. Another Chance. 


— 


Dat. — — — 


Voc. 


Of Pronouns with Subſtantives. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. This City. Nom. 
Gen, — | Gen. - — 
Dat. — Dat. ͤ—— 
Acc. Acc.kwu — 
Voc. Voc. 

Abl. | Abl. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. That Ox. Nom. 

Gen. — — Gen. 
Dat, — Dat. —— 
ACC. — — Acc. 
Voc. Voc. 


: _= 
o ww 


a 
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On the Conjugation of Afives and Neuter Verbs. 


bor ICATIVE MOOD, 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Teach. 1 Fight. 
2 Read. 2 Creep. 
3 Walk. 3 Dance. 
With the Auxiliary Verb 4% or am. 
Plural. 
1 Write. 
2 Run. 2 Talk. 
3 Deny. 3 Send. 
' Preterimperfe& Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural, 
1 Hear. 1 Sell. | 
2 Strive. 2 Give. 
3 Perſuade. 3 Buy. 
With the Auxiliary Verb ad, or was. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Laugh. 1 Study, 
2 Play. 2 Praiſe. 
3 Cry. 3 Blame. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Promiſe, 1 Haſten. 
2 Fulfil. '_ 2 Seek. 
3 Engage. 3 Find. 
| Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. 
Singular. 1 8 Plural. * 
1 Sleep. 1 Sit. 5 
2 Dream. 3 2 Drink. 
3 Awake. 3 Learn. 
Future imperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Speak, 1 Win. 
2 Anſwer, ' 2 Loſe. 
3 Attain. 3 Receive. 


* 


Future 


b 
: 
- 
5 
i] 
"od 
8 
I 
a 
" 
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PE ATRTYS, of. 
Future perfect Tenſe. 
. Plural. 
1 Learn. 

2 Teach. 

3 Read. 


IMPERATIVE M O OD. 


Singular. Plural. 
x Come. 1 Pray. 
2 Dine. 2 Go. 
3 Stay. 3 Ride. 


POTENTIAL Mo 0 D. 
; Preſent Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 


1 Command. þ 1 Advance. 


2 Perceive. | 2 Compel. 
3 Enquire. 3 Engage. 
Preterimperfect TIT 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Deſpond. h I Behold. 
2 Rejoice, - 2 Finiſh, 
3 Improve. 3 Obtain, 


Preterperfect Tenſe. 


1 Excuſe. 
2 Plunder. 
3 Reſtore. 


Preterpluperfect Tenſe. . 
- Singular. Plural. 
1 Diſſent. 1 Effect. 
2 Undertake. 2 Manage. 
3 Intrude. 3 Venture. 


Plural, 


SUBFUNCTIYVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


11 Singular, | Plural. 
© x Bequeath. 1 Withdraw. 


2 Excel. 2 Submit. 


3 Outſtrip. 3 Adviſe. 
: Preterimperfect 


40 
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Preterimperfect Tenie. 


. Singular. „ 
1 1 Propoſe. 
2 Forget. 2 Aſſiſt. | 
3 Riſe. De 3 Re fuſe. p 
Preterperfect Tenſe. _ 
_ Singular. Plural. 
1 Suffer. 1 Deceive. 
2 Succeed. 2 Commend. 
3 Endure. 3 Betray. 
, Preterpluperfet Tenſe, +» 
Singular, Plural. 
1 Drive. - - 1 Deſiſt. 
2 Lead. 2 Chaſtiſe. 
3 Ennce. 3 Rebuke. 
Future imperfe&t Tenſe. 
| Sin b Plural. 
I Conte 1 Mind. 
2 Deny. 2 Reſign. 
3 Oblige. 3 Contend. 
| Future Perfect Tenſe. | 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Beftow. 1 Adorn. 
2 Hearken. 2 Examine, 
3 Conclude. 3 Preſcribe. 


INFINITIFE MOO®D. 


: Preſent Tenſe. 
Preterperfe&t Tenſe, 
Fly. 
Future Tenſe 
Hear. 
Participles. 
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Preſent. Admit. Perſect. Run. S erte. 


See. Future. Go. 
13 


% 


Gs 
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| On the Conjugation of the Paſſive V erbs, 


INDICATIVE MO 0 D. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. . Plural. 
1 Blame. 1 Forbid. 
2 Deſpiſe. 2 Correct. 
8 3 Flatter. 
s Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular, | Plural. 
1 Name. Boe] 1 Admit. 
2 Arm, 2 Injure. 
3 Wound. - 3 Enrich. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 
1 Accuſe. 1 Divert. 
2 Perplex. 2 ws 
3 Eſteem. 3 Redeem, 
| Preterpluperfet Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Hurt. 1 Delude, 
2 Bind, | 2 Warn, 
3 Careſs. ©" 38 
| Future imperfect Tenſe. 
| Singular. Plural. 
1 Feed. 1 Exalt. 
2 Fruſtrate. 2 Protect. 
3 Include. 3 Beat. 
Future perfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Admit. 1 Oppoſe. 
2 Impeach. 2 Conceal. 
3 Send, 3 Quiet. 
TMPERAT IF MO QD. 
| Singular. Plural. 
1 Iaſtruct. 1 Engage. 
2 Defend. | 2 Rule. 
3 Furniſh, 3 Advance. 


POTE N- 
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POTENTIAL MO OD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular, Plural, 
1 Poliſh. 1 Recommend. 
2 _—_—_  - - 2 Inſure. 
3 Rebuke. 3 Widen. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular, Plural. 
1 Awake. - 1 Miſtake. 
2 Out-do. : 2 Force. 
3 Rob. 3 Manage. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. f 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Divert. | ns. 
2 Prevail. 2 Inſult. 
3 Seduce. 3 Nouriſh, 
| Preterpluperfe& Tenſe. . 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Arreſt, me 1 Preſerve. 
2 Expel. 2 Delude. 
3 Tranſlate. 3 Indulge. - 
| SUBFUNCTIYE MOOD. 
Prefent Tenſe. 
If Singular, Plyral, . 
1 Blame. K 1 Forbid. wk TE} |. 
2 Deſpiſe. 922 2 Ruin. 
3 Promote. 3 Preſerve. 
Preterimperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Decoy. a 1 Allure, 
2 Oppreſs. 2 Defeat. 
3 Remind. 3 Stop. 
Preterperfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Corrupt. 14 1 Forget. 
2 Oblige. 2 Encloſe. 
3 Tell. a 3 Inſtruct. 


14 Preter- 
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Preterpluperfect Tenſe. 


Singular. | Plural. 
1 Provoke. 1 Apree. 
2 Detain. 2 Suffer. 
.3 Chaſtiſe. 3 Aſſiſt. 
Future imperfe& Tenſe. 
, Singular. | Plural. 
1 Break. 1 Support. 
2 Entice. 2 Negle&. 
3 Catch. 3 Diſcover. 
Future perfect Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
1 Soften. 1 Slay, 
2 Detect. 2 Grieve. 
3 Strike. 3 Steal. | 
INFINITIFYE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe. 
wo. honour. 
Preterperfe& Tenſe. 
wound. 
Future Tenſe. 
overcome. 
Participles. 


Preſent. Bind. Perfect. Advance. Compound Perfect. 


Save. Future. Dreſs, 


L 77 J 1 
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To be refified by the Rules of Syntax. 
1 Firft Concord. | 
RULE I. 


A Verb agrees with its Nominative Caſe, &c. 

I ftudy. Thou plays. James doſt cough. We 
doth ſmile. Ye frighteth. The horſes runs. 

I is writing. Thou are playing. John is hunting. 
We be ſinging. Ve is talking. The boys is dining. 
I be blamed. Thou is deſpiſed. The graſs are 
mowed. We is forbidden. Ye are corrected. Tru- 
ants is puniſhed. 

I did go. Thou trembled. George aid ſwim. 
Me prayed. Ve adviſedſt ill. The trumpets ſounded. 

I was named. Thou were heard. The battle was 
fought. We was commended. Ye was corrected. 
The ſoldiers was wounded. 

I have heard. Thou haſt prayed. He have walk 
64. We hath learned. Ve have eaten. They have 
played. I have been taught. Thou baſt been 
praiſed. The city have been plundered. We have 
been adviſed. Ye has been admoniſhed. The trum- 
pets has been heard. I had eſcaped. Thou had pro- 
miſed. The boy hadſt leitered. Wenhad toiled. Ye 
had gone. They had agreed. 

I had been told. Thou had been promigtell He 
had been ſtopped. We had been ſent. Ye hadſt been. 
excuſed, They had been diſmiſſed. 

I will ſpeak. Thou ſhall anſwer. The bird wilt 


fly. We * Ye will ſtay. Thieves wilt 
iteal, 


15 : 1 mall 
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I ſhall be removed. Thou will be chaſtiſed. Din- 
gence wilt be praiſed. We ſhall be fer down. Ve 
will be blamed. Rogues will be puniſhed. 

I ſhall have finiſhed. Thou will have awaked, 
John will have ſupped. We ſhalt have concluded. 
Ye ſhall have dined. The bells ſhalt have rung. 


I ſha!l have been admitted. Thou will have been 


detected. He ſhalt have been admoniſhed. We ſhalt 
have been ſlain. Ve ſhall have been concealed, They 
- wilt have been tranſported. 


RULE IL 

When the Nominative Caſe has no Perſonal Tenſe 
. of a Verh, &. 

God being teacher, men will learn, Love and 
friendſhip being taken away, all pleaſures are taken 
away. Malice accuſing, who can be innocent? Doth 
you grow milder and better, old age coming on ? How 
well didſt they live, Saturn being king? The gate 
are ſhut too late, the loſs being already ſuſtained. 


8 UH. 
Two or more Nominative Caſes Singular, &c. 
Nete, If the Nomunative Caſes be of different Per- 
ſons, &c. 
Juſtice and bounty procures friends. Honour and 
glory incites courage and virtue. The ſun and the moon 


is planets. Eagerneſs and covetouſneſs and boldneſs. 


makes men blind. My father and mother was very 
pious; I will implore the divine aſliſtance, and wilt 
follow their good example. Cicero and Cato was wiſe 
and learned; they was men which Rome and all the 


world admired. The man and the woman which you 


ſaweſt yeſterday, is dead to- day, and wilt be buried to- 
morrow. I and my brother is in ſafety ; but thou and 
3 thy 


4 
K 
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thy ſiſter is in danger. Both you and I is in fault. 
Thou and thy brother does your duty to your mother; - 
Thou and thy man ſhall plough in the ſame field. 

He and I often diſpute about trifles. Neither you nor 

he have either money or eſtate. My brother have left 
us, bat you and I wilt ſeek him. Let you and me loves 
our parents, and while idle boys let "oy and I 
learn our leſſon. 


R ULI IV. 

A Noun implying Number or a Multitude, &c. 

'The common people judges by opinion and report. 
A great herd of oxen is ſometimes driven by. a little 
boy. Lord! what a great flock is that! where is they 
kept ? A multitude of fiſhes is daily taken out of the 


; river. What the vulgar makes light and eaſy by long 
{uffering, the wiſe man ſoften to himſelf by long medi- 
tation. 


Some men in all their actions court and hunts after 

fame, which ſort of men is commonly much talked of 

but inwardly little reverenced. A band of ſoldiers 

ruſhed into the town, and took the citadel. How happy: 

is I, when, whoever ſee me, they comes up to me, and 
congratulates my good fortune. Part of the dogs is on 

this ſide the river, and part on the other. 


RULES. 
The Infinitive Mood, or ſome Part of a Sentence, &c. 
To love his parents be the duty of a child. To love 
our enemies, and not to ſeek revenge, are the duty of 
2 Chriſtian. To talk of one's ſelf are the property of 
old age. To hold one's peace be ſometimes ſafe; be 


>” " * 9 „ 9 1 
* 


; * filent therefore, if thou is wiſe, and does not talk 
f much. To be grateful are not only a very great vir- 
| tue, but alſo the mother of all virtues. 


= To 
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To teach brings trouble, and ſometime give plea- 
ſure. To ſee is pleaſant; but to diſcover truth are 
much more pleaſant ; let us therefore ſeek it moſt 
diligently. To excel in knowledge are thought brave; 
| bur to be ignorant is accounted diſgraceful. A deſire 
to excel others in virtue and learning a are a com- 
mendable ambition. 
Second Concord. 
RUL E. 

The Adjective, the Pronoun AdjeQtive, and the 
Participle, &c. 
The fair roſe wither. Swelling rivers has overflown, 
'The pleaſant ſpring delight. Froward infants cries.. 
Let naughty boys be beaten. Many forrowful days has 
been ſeen. Winged hours ſlides away. Tired travellers 
beth down. Precious time be neglected. Good boys 
is loved. Learned phyſicians hath preſcribed. | 

This houſe are finiſhed. That dog will bite. Thoſe 
horſe will kick. That virtuous boys wilt be com- 
mended. Mine head aches. Thine children laughs. 
Our houſe were robbed. Your brother are rich. Her 

fan are torn, Their riches encreafeth. The ditchers 
cleanſeth our town ditch. The ſlave leapedſt over the 
city wall, and efcaped. School- boys loves the chimney 
corner, when their limbs is cold. The ſilver tankard 
were ſtolen. F 
This book 15 my. That Pen be thy. That horſe 
are our. This coach be your. Theſe gloves is hers. 


Whoſe company doſt you chiefly love? Thy. Whoſe 
cloak be that? Her. Whoſe houſe are that? Not 
our, but your. Whoſe goods is them? Their. 

: ; My mu aunt be gone abroad. My hour is not yet come. 


My 


That houſe are their. Whoſe pen be this? My,- 


* 
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Arbei at ſtake. Wer 


five months. 


72770 Concord. 5 
RU LE I. | 
The Relative Pronoun * with its Antecedent, 
&c. 

Beware of pleaſure, who are a deadly miſchief to 
men. Ye, which hates reproof, is fooliſh. The 
wicked, that' feareth not God, will hereafter blame 
their own folly. The rewards, who is promiſed, ſhalt 
be given, when the works, which is re * 
finiſhed. The woman is loved, whom, it N be 
confeſſed, have a fair face. He be a my man, which 
ſpeak few words. 

They ſeems to take the fun out of os world, which 
takes friendſhip out of the world. The honour and 
comfort of parents conſiſts in a numerous offspring, 
who degenerates not from the ancient virtue of the 
family. He is more valiant which conquer himſelf, 
than he which conquer the ſtrongeſt towns, That care 
and pains, who ſhalt be beſtowed in things laudable 
and deſerving inquiry into, ſhalt be juſtly commended. 

Note 1. When the Relative refers to two or more 
Antecedents, &c. 

My brother and me, which came firſt, was admitted. 
The good maſter and miſtreſs, which takes care of their 
ſervants, is to be honoured. I found thy paper, rulet, 
and penknife, who had been loſt. You and your 
father, which lives temperately, will ſorely live long.. 

When ſhall we ſee peace and righteouſneſs flouriſh, 
who wilt make the nation truly happy ? Thou and me, 
which ſpoiled the pens and paper, that we bought, has 

provoked 
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provoked our maſter, which love. thrifty boys, which 
keeps their things carefully, and ſpoils nothing. 

Note 2. When the Relative Nenn doo, which, 
and avhat, &c. 

Que. Who is poor? 455 The covetous man. 
Qu. Of what ſhall I be mindful? 44%. Of the good. 

Que. Of whom is covetous men deſirous? A. Of 
money? Que. To which is pleaſure an enemy? An/. 
To virtue. Q /. Who oughteſt us to worſhip ? Anf. 

God. 2ue/. In whom do true piety confiſt ? A. Ho- 
 lineſs and righteouſneſs. Que Which is the horſe 
you rode upon? An. That in the paſture. 

Note 3. When two preceding Nouns or Parts of a 
Period, &c. | 

Place me among princes, or among beggars, this. 
ſhall not make me proud, nor that aſhamed. The 
difference between ſplendor and light are, that this 
have its own certain origin, but that ſnineſt with 
borrowed” rays.” Health be more defirable than mo- 
ney; for that'c: cannot purchaſe this, but that can me 
cure this. 

Virtue and vice divides the world e bi ; 
the one has the greater part, the other are more de- 
ſirable; that makes miſerable, but this happy ! the 
former afford true pleaſure, but the latter procures cer- 
tain miſery. Will thou not chuſe wiſdom rather than 
Folly 3- the one will make thee honourable, but ths 
other contemptible. 

1 "Nate 4. Sometimes the Relative _— with the 
Pronoun Subſtantive, &c. 

I hate thy manners, which does not reverence ſu- 
periors. I envy thy happineſs, which having a great 


deal, thinks thou has enough. I hate to ſee thy face, 


ho have ſlandered me behind my back. Let a man 


be 
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de ever ſo ungrateful or inhuman, he ſhall never de. 
ſtroy my ſatis faction, which has done a good office. 


* God abhorreth thy hypocriſy, which hear ſermons, 


but doth not regard them. O hear our prayers, which . 
flies to thee for ſuecour. Thou and thy brother ſhall 
viſit our country houſe, who lives pleaſantly near a 
river. I found thy loſt book, which is acareleſs RW 


RULE IL 


If a Nominative Caſe come between the Relative, 
&c. 

Men commonly hates him, who they feareth. The 
boy, which learning delight, will get above his fel- 
lows, Becauſe of virtue and honeſty, we loves even 
them, which we have never ſeen. Thou praiſeth me 
before my face, and blames me behind my back, both 
whom I equally hates. 

He have found the horſe and the ſaddle,” who you 
had loſt. The diligent maſter, Who the boys regard- 
eth, make his ſcholars learned; but he, which his 


ſcholars deſpiſeth, labour in vain. The mark, to whom 


the horſe runs, finiſheth his labour. The houſe, whoſe 
foundation are not ſtrong, wilt fall, when the wind 
bloweth violently. | 


Of the Gewernment of Subſtantives, 
RULE I. 

One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the any Cal 
&c. 

Envy, the torment of the mind, commonly ds 
murder, the deſtruction of the body. Frugality com- 
prehend theſe three virtues, fortitude, juſtice, and 
prudence. Pleaſure, the mother of all evil, pretendeſt 
to what be good, Death, the enemy of nature, be a 
rr friend 


i 3 
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— 
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friend to good men, who it leadeth to eternal hap- 
ineſs. . 

, Nature have beſtowed upon man friendſhip, an afliſt, 
ant to his virtues, not the companion of his vices. In 
the conduct of life three things is principally to be 
avoided, hatred, envy, and contempt ; and how this 
mayſt be done, wiſdom alone can ſhew. Brave men 
are contented with glory, the reward of virtue. 


RULE. IL 


One Subſtantive governs a ſecond in the Genitive 
Caſe, &c. ? 

The ſouls of men is immortal. Pain is often the 
cure of pain, The anger of God art flow. The 
power of cuſtom be great. The conſent of all are the 
voice of nature. The fear of God, contempt of the 
world, and ſteadfaſt hope of eternal life, makes quiet- 
neſs of mind, who is the moſt greateſt happineſs of 
man, and who all men deſires earneſtly, 

The fight of a fair picture delight the eye. An in- 
genuous mind are the mark of a liberal education. 
Riches is incitements to evil. Ambition and conten- 
tion for honours be very miſerable. So great care- 
leſsneſs in a thing very neceſſary are to be blamed. 
The children duty to parents are the command of God. 
The ftout ſoldiers ſword have been the proud enemy's 
ruin. When I came to St. Paul's, I greatly admiredſt 
the magnificent building. I went yeſterday to Rich- 
mond, and dine at the dog. 


Of the Government of Adjetives,. 
Adjectives with a Genitive, 
N I. 
Adjectives govern a Genitive Caſe, &c. 


3 Thoſe 
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Thoſe men which is defirous of honour, oughteſt to 
be ſtudious of learning and good manners. A mind, 
conſcious of its own integrity, triumph over unjuſt 
diſgrace. He which be always mindful of the maſter's 
commands, are not fearful of puniſhment. Fools 15 
tenacious enough of their own intentions, ver not ſo 
capable of admonition. 
The nights of rich men is generally full of fears. 
Man, which is partaker of reaſon and ſpeech, be more 
excellent than beaſts, who is void of reaſon and ſpeech 


Force void of prudence fall through its own weight. 


He whoſe bags is empty of money, have 2 houſe 
empty of friends, and a coat full of rents. 


RULE I.. 


Adjectives that ſignify a Part of ſome Number or 
Whole, &c. 

The fortune, which be common and uncertain, id 
who none of us canſt ſhun, or by any means makes ' 
better, we muft bear with patience and diſcretion. 
Thou haſt choſen two companions, one of them are a 
fool, and the other be idle; if therefore thou imi- 
tates them, they wilt render thou incapable of ſtudy. 
Which of we, * you think, are ignorant of your 
folly? 

Of the virgins five was wiſe, and five was fooliſh. 
I came to ſchool to-day the firſt of all my ſchool fet- 
lows. It be no wonder, that of ſo many thouſand 
dangers, who are conſtantly hovering over us, one 
ſhould hit us at laſt. Romulus built the city of Rome, 
and was the firſt of all the Roman kings. It be a 
difficult thing, whether of the two parties I ſhalt 


ule, 


Lou 
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Vou hath twin brothers, John and James; but 
James are the taller of the two. It 4s prohable the 
elder of the two ſons wilt ſucceed to a great eſtate ; 
but he have not half the ſhare of learning whom is 
brother haſt. The firſt ſtep to wiſdom be for a man 
to know himſelf, whom as it are the moſt difficult of 
all things, ſo it is the moſt uſeful. 

O37 A Noun following the Conjunction than or 
as, &c. 

The poor man live a more ſecurer life than the lords 
of the world. Perhaps my father be richer than thy, 
and I mayſt have a-more greater fortune than thee ; 
yet I defires virtue, who are better than riches, This 
lofty building were not erected for ſuch diminutive 
animals as you and me. You thinks him handſomer 
than I. It were well expreſſed by Plato; but more 
elegantly by Solomon than he. Nero was the moſt 
wickedeſt of all-the Roman Emperors ; than who none 
were of a more. cruel diſpoſition, or commited 
greater crimes. 

Auaijectives with a Dative. 
RULE. 

Adjectives govern a Dative Caſe, &. 

Many things is profitable to ſome men, but godli- 
neſs are profitable to all. He which have a heart to be 
kind. and bountiful to his neighbour, wilt not deny 
what be fit and convenient to himſelf. There is ſtill 
a few, which like thou and I drink nothing but water. 
It be not the incenſe, or the offering, thatare accept- 
able to God, but the;purity and dzvotion of the wor- 


ſhipper, Nothing are more commendable, than for 


young perſons to be ſubmiſſive to their parents. I ſhall 
be glad to ſee you at mine houſe to-morrow, if it is 
0 | not 
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not inconvenient for you. Recreations 3s ſometimes . 
neceſſary both to the body and mind of man. 


Adjectiues with an Accuſative. 
RULE 


Adjectives govern an Accuſative Caſe, &c. 

A walk. an hundred yards long, and fix yards broad, 
who have trees planted on each ſide, are pleaſant for 
them that would recreate themſelves. A wall an hun- 
dred feet high, and thirty feet thick, wilt defend a 
town well; eſpecially if it is encompaſſed with a ditch 
ſixty feet wide, and thirty feet deep. 

Italy is an hundred and twenty miles diftant from 
Sardinia ; Sardinia two hundred miles from Africa. 
You ſays, ſuch a one livedſt fourſcore years; ſay ra- 
ther, he were fourſcore years old; unleſs you mean 
to 85 he lived only as trees does. vl 


AdjeRives with an Ablative. 
R UL EB. 

AdjeQtives govern an Alative Caſe, &c, 

My brother face be pale with ſickneſs, not with 
ſtudy. My maſter countenance were greatly changed, 
when he found his beloved ſon guilty of a lie; ſome- 
times he were: pale with anger, by and by red with 
fury; and in the mean time he, poor by were 
trembling for fear of puniſhment: + 

We ought not to ridicule a man, which are a 
with age, deformed: by birth, or lame by diſeaſes, 
An obſtinate goodneſs overcome an ill diſpoſition; 
as a barren foil be made fruitful by care and tillage. 
Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they mayſt be 
ſweetened, if not overcome; and our lives made happy 
by philoſophy. 


My 
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My brother am of a very bad temper, and far dif. 
ferent from my father, which be rich in the endow- 
ments of mind, though poor in eſtate. A conſcience 
free from guilt laugheſt at falſe accuſers; but fear are 
proper to guilty perſons. When we be free from ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs and cares, we am deſirous to ſee, hear, 


and learn ſomething. 
Of the Government of Verbs. 
Verbs with a Nominative Caſe. 
RULE. 
Verbs Neuter or Paſſive govern a Nominative Caſe, 
&e 4 ; 


Virtue be a precious jewel; but vice are abomina- 
ble. Your maſter art diligent ; but ye hath been hi- 
therto idle boys: if ye wilt leave off your idleneſs, 
and imitate the laborious bee, ye will deſervedly be 
called diligent fcholars. Patience often offended 
become fury. A magiſtate is a ſpeaking law, and the 
law are a dumb magiſtrate. 

J is him that hve, and were dead. This is her, 
which eſeaped with life. It is him, I is to congratu- 
late. Theſe be them, which fought a duel. Let we 
be loyal ſubjects; be ye faithful ſervants. Gain are 
thought by moſt men godlineſs; but godlineſs are by 
the beſt men eſteemed gain. Great princes is ac- 
counted happy men, and poor men be reckoned mi- 
ſerable; but this opinion art not always true. The 
poet ſuppoſe anger to be a ſhort madneſs. The magiſ- 
trate mayſt be truly ſaid to be a ſpeaking law, and 
the law a dumb magiſtrate. If thou defireth in good 
earneſt to he a good man, ſuffer a man to contemn 
| | thee. 
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thee. I wouldſt chuſe to live poor honeſtly, rather 
than to get riches e 


Verbs with an Accuſative Caſe. ' 
RULE I. 


Verbs Tran/itive govern an Accuſative Caſe, &c. 

Virtue afford true happineſs. Huntſmen uſes long 
poles. Painful preachers has made excellent ſermons. 
Oh! that I hadſt finiſhed this troubleſome buſineſs, 
Nothing are ſo generous, ſo noble, ſo munificent, as 
to relieve the poor, raiſe up the afflicted, inſtru& the 
ignorant, and cheriſh the oppreſſed. He ſells his liberty, 
which accepteſt a kindneſs whom he cannot requite. 
He which will live a happy life, muſt be endued with 
virture. Boys lives a tireſome life at ſchool, as they 
accounts it ; but idleneſs are the cauſe that ſtudy be 
weariſome to them ; for the paths of learning is ſmooth 
and pleaſant, but idle drones thinks them rough and 
unpaſlable. 


RULE H.. 
Verbs govern an Accu/ative Caſe of the Word, &c, 
None are ſure to live another year, yet none is con- 


tent to die this year. They which continues many 


years in miſery, may at laſt find deliverance. There 
are nobody ſo old, which does not think he may live 
a year, I ſtudied that ſpeech for three days, yet couldt 
not make myſelf perfect in ſaying it. Within ſix 
weeks I ſhall have finiſhed this book of accounts. 


Verbs with a Genitive. 


RUL E. 
Verbs govern a Genitive Caſe, &c. 


- 
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It is a common thing for prodigal ſervants to accuſe 
their maſters of covetquſneſs; and idle boys their 
teachers of cruelty. If you condemneth me of one 
crime, I ſhall. condemn you of many. He be acquitted 
of ingratitude, which ſincerely wiſh it were in his 
power to make a return. Which of you convince me 
of ſin; and if I tell the truth, why do you not be- 
lieve me ? 

It be generous to warn ingenuous minds of the dan- 
ger of their bad conduct with lenity. Why ſhouldſt I 
be deprived of you both? He were diſappointed of 


bis money. He that ſpoileſt me of my honour, doſt 


me a greater injury, than him which rob me of my 
money: he may reſtore my money, when he canſt 
not repair my honour. 
Nete, When the Prepoſition ef is put for from, &c. 
Never require of a friend any thing, but what are 
juſt and honeſt. A wiſe man do not ſcorn to receive 
advice of thoſe, than who he be wiſer by much ; he 


' heareſt what they can ſay, and practiſe that whom he 


thinkeſt moſt profitable to his buſineſs. No one thinkeſt 
that he oweſt us any thing, which have borrowed of 


us our time, when this be the only thing, that a 


grateful man canft not repay. It 1s to be enquired of 
what matter every thing is made. This table is made 
of oak; this cup of filver. I have ſpoken of friend- 
ſhip in another book. I will write to you of this buſi- 
Verbs with a Dative, 
RULE. 


Verbs govern a Dative Caſe, &c. 
We oweth piety to our parents, and love to our 
Country for nature engages us to them. Apply thy- 
ſelf 
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ſe « ſelf to the Rudy of learning and virtue, who tendeſt to 
ir thy praiſe and happineſs. That which thon doth well, 


thou doth for thyſelf, not-for another, He hath ac- 
quired for himſelf the beſt furniture of life, who have 
got friends, 

The ſan ſhine even to the wicked. That who mayſt 1 
happen to one body, may happen to any body. We 4 
be all drawn to the deſire of knowledge. The ſcho- 
lar which playeſt, when he go to ſchool, ſhalt ſuffer 
ſevere puniſhment, Man haſten to his end, whilſt he 
ſeemeſt ſtrong of body, and ſprightly in mind, and 
are every now and then near his death ; many dan- 
gers ſurrounds him, one of whom mayeſt bring him to 
his grave. 

If thou haſt promiſed any thing to an enemy, thou 
ought not to break thy promiſe. It is agreeable to pru- 
dence, as well as nature, to pay that honour to your 
parents, whom you expecteſt your children ſhouldſt 
pay to you. He but late give a favour, which giveſt 
to one which aſk it. Though books delights me very 
much, I ought to reſtore them to the owner. 

O8/. 1. Sometimes the Prepoſition before, &c. 

The boy which go with his ſchool-fellows a playing, 
when he oughteſt to be learning his leſſon, prefer play 
before his maſter love; and when he be weary of 
playing, he will want time to prepare his appointed 
exerciſes. 

O8/. 2. Sometimes the Prepoſition i is omitted, &c,, 

My father will provide me money and books, if I 
pays every one their due. My father's ſervant have 
bought me a whip. That man ſold me to-day a good 
horſe, and I will ſell it my brother to-morrow. My 
£5 little brother ſent me theſe gloves, and a filk hand- 
den kerchief. Thoſe has told my father many lies. 


ſelf | ; | * oi Note 
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Note 1. The Verb to compare governs, ; cc. 
If we ſhouldſt compare the number of good and 
virtuous perſons to the multitude of the wicked, it 
would be very ſmall. The moſt happieſt condition in 
life, if it is compared to the joys of heaven, are mi- 
ſerable, and not worthy of our deſires. Death be 
rightly compared to ſleep, and fortune to the wind. 

The pleaſures of the body is not to be compared 
with the pleaſures of learning and knowledge. If we 
compares the moſt longeſt life of man with eternity, 
it will be found very ſhort. It be impoſſible to form 
a right Judgment of things, unleſs we compares man 
with man, time with time, and circumſtance with 
circumſtance. 

Note 2. When the Prepoſition for refers to the price 
for which, or the Cauſe or Reaſon why, &c. 

That merchant will never be rich, which buyeſt 
wares for an hundred pounds, and fell it again for 
a hundred pence. He ſaid, that he ſold his eſtate for 
three thouſand pounds. Ranſom yourſelf for as little 
as you canſt, Aurelius uſed to ſay, that he wouldit 
not part with the little he had learned for all the gold 
in the world; and that he had more glory from what 
he had read and wrote, that from all the victories he 
had won, and all the realms he had conquered. Wrong 
nobody for thy own intereſt ſake. What be more 
fooliſh, than that a man ſhouldſt value himſelf for that 
whom he himſelf did not do. 'The maſter which beat 
his ſervant for the ſake of his ſon, before he hadſt ex- 
amined the matter, were unjuſt, Many times they 
which 1s contemned for the form of the body, i 15 ho- 
— for the endowments of the mind. 


Verbs 
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Verbs with an Allative Cafe. 
RUS Bk 


Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe, &c. 
We often ſee them overcome by ſhame, which no 


other reaſon couldſt prevail upon. Many more men 


bath been deſtroyed by the violence of men, than by 
all other calamities, Injuries is done two ways, cither 
by fraud or violence. Learning are to be attained by 
ſtudy, not by idleneſs, They conſulted that they 
might take Jeſus by ſabtilty. Many hath conquered 
the faults and impediments of nature by ſtudy, induſ- 
try, and diligence, 

Fortune free many bad men from puniſhment, none 
from fear. The greateſt afluence of worldly goods 
will not exempt us from the fear of death. A honeſt 
man refraineſt from injuſtice, even when impunity be 
propoſed. Keep thy mind, eyes, and hands from 
ethes mens things. 

Men is caught with pleaſure, as fiſhes with a hook. 
The Divine vengeance proceed to anger with a flow - 
pace, and compenſate the ſlowneſs of the puniſhment 
with the heavineſs of it. A man mult not give with his 
hand, and deny with his looks; he doubleſt the gift, 
which gives quickly and willingly. Satisfy the 
poor with bread, and thou ſhale never want trea- 


fure. 


Learning are valued at a low rate by thoſe cally; 
whoſe minds is not capable of learning. He were 
thought extravagant for hiring an houſe at fifty pounds 
a year. There be no calamity ſo ſevere, to whom we 
is not always in this time of anarchy and cor.faſion 


| equally. expoſed ; and which I weuldſt moſt willingly 


K have 
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have averted from the republic, at the expence of my 
own private and domeſtic enjoyments. 

He, which flows in wealth, are not always happy ; 
but he, whoſe mind be content with his eſtate, I 


cannot but own, that I be filled with the moſt higheſt 


Joy, in that the opinion of men admit me to ſhare in 
your praiſes. We ſhould write injuries in duſt, but 
kindneſſes in marble. 

Who is thou, O man, that preſumes on thy own 
wiſdom ? Or why does thou vaunt thyſelf on thy own 


acquirements? A modeſt man relies not on his own 
wiſdom ; he weigheſt the counſels of a friend, and re- 
ceive the benefit thereof : but the proud man rely on 
his own opinion, and deſpiſeſt the judgment of others; 
he treateſt his inferiors with inſolence, and his ſupe- 
riors in return looks down on his pride and folly with 
laughter. 

Kindneſſes are loſt gn an ungrateful perſon. Defe- 
rence often ſhrink and withers, as much upon the ap- 
proach of intimacy, as the ſenſitive plant do on the 


touch of one's finger. A wiſe man will deſire no more, 


than what he may live upon contentedly. Some 
wouldſt be thought to do great things, who is but 
tools and inſtruments, like the tool, who fancied he 
played upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows. 


. 


Verbs Paſſive govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
Agent, &c. 

The only way to honour and dignity are to be 
praiſed and beloved by wiſe men. Nothing can be 
well done by an angry perſon. Though he waſt ba- 
niſned out of his country by the Judges, he ſtill re- 

| tained 
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tained a love for it, Faith are accounted by all men 
the foundation of all religion. Pray! be ſilent. I is 
not heard by any one. 


RULE III. 


All Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe of the name of 

any Place, &c. | 

To live in London in ſummer time are very diſa- 
greeable to me. In my old age, I would chuſe to live 
at Lacedæmon, becauſe all men there reverence old 
age. Thieves follow their buſineſs in the night, and 
is not ſeen by any one; honeſt men in the day, and 
is ſeen by every one. 

Few men be like themſelves at all times; no one 
are wiſe at all times. The opportunity which you 
mayſt have this hour, you may ſeek the next : uſe time 
therefore while you mayſt. 


Verbs, with an Infinitive Mood. 
RULE I. 


Verbs, Participles, Adjecti ves, and Subſtantives, 
&c. 

Fiſhes is wont to ſwim, Good boys loves to ſtudy. 
Tender parents deſires to ſee their dear children. A 
dutiful ſon dare not diſobey his parents, though they 

are indulgent to him; he will not hearken to the 
evil counſel of wicked boys, but rather loſe their 
company, and be deſpiſed by them becauſe of his obe- 
dience, 


He be truly worthy of praiſe, which are ready not 
only to ſerve, but to die for his country. It is difficult 


to have all men our friends; it be enough to have no 
enemies. A deſire to die is blameable, when it pro- 
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have averted from the republic, at the expence of my 
own private and domeſtic enjoyments. ö 

He, which flows in wealth, are not always happy; 
but he, whoſe mind be content with his eſtate. I 
cannot but own, that I be filled with the moſt higheſt 
Joy, in that the opinion of men admit me to ſhare in 
your praiſes. We ſhould write injuries in duſt, but 
kindnefles in marble. 

Who 1s thou, O man, that preſumes on thy own 
wiſdom ? Or why does thou vaunt thyſelf on thy own 


acquirements ? A modeſt man relies not on his own 
wiſdom ; he weigheſt the counſels of a friend, and re- 
ceive the benefit thereof : but the proud man rely on 
his own opinion, and deſpiſeſt the judgment of others; 
he treateſt his inferiors with inſolence, and his ſupe- 
riors in return looks down on his pride and folly with 
laughter. 

Kindneſſes are loſt gn an ungrateful perſon. Defe- 
rence often ſhrink and withers, as much upon the ap- 
proach of intimacy, as the ſenfitive plant do on the 
touch of one's finger. A wiſe man will deſire no more, 
than what he may live upon contentedly. Some 
wouldſt be thought to do great things, who is but 
tools and inſtruments, like the fool, who fancied he 
played upon the organ, when he only blew the bellows. 


RULE II. 


Verbs Pafive govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
Agent, &c. 

The only way to honour and dignity are to be 
praiſed and beloved by wiſe men. Nothing can be 
well done by an angry perſon. Though he waſt ba- 
niſned out of his country by the Judges, he ſtill re- 

| | tained 
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tained a love for it. Faith are accounted by all men 


the foundation of all religion. Pray! be filent, I is 
not heard by any one. 


RULE HI. 


All Verbs govern an Ablative Caſe of the name of 
any Place, &c. 

To live in London in ſummer time are very diſa- 
greeable to me. In my old age, I would chuſe to live 
at Lacedæmon, becauſe all men there reverence old 
age. Thieves follow their buſineſs in the night, and 
is not ſeen by any one; honeſt men in the day, and 
is ſeen by every one. 

Few men be like themſelves at all times; no one 
are wiſe at all times. The opportunity which you 
mayſt have this hour, you may ſeek the next: uſe time 
therefore while you mayſt. 


Verbs, with an Infinitive Mood. 
RULE I. 


Verbs, Participles, Adjectives, 208 Cuhſtanti ver, | 
&c. 


Fiſhes is wont to ſwim, Good boys loves to ſtudy. 


Tender parents defires to ſee their dear children.- A 


dutiful ſon dare not diſobey his parents, though they 
are indulgent to him; he will not hearken to the 
evil counſel of wicked boys, but rather loſe their 
company, and be deſpiſed by them becauſe of his obe- 
dience, 

He be truly worthy of praiſe, which are ready not 
only to ſerve, but to die for his country. It is difficult 
to have all men our friends; it be enough to have no 
enemies. A deſire to die is blameable, when it pro- 
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ceed only from impatience by reaſon of trouble; but 
he that be deſirous to lrve, when his death wouldſt be 
more honourable to God and Religion, want Chriſtian 
courage. 

O / The Infinitive Mood has often no other 
Word, &c. 
To ſpeak the truth, I wonders at his raſhneſs, that 
he ſhouldſt pretend to attack you who is diſtinguiſhed 
with the higheſt honours, and ſupported by the moſt 
powerful friendſhip ; at the ſame time that he himſelf 
be greatly deficient in theſe reſpects. 


Of the Government of Participles. 
RULE. 


Participles govern the /ame Caſes, as the Verbs do, 

&c. N 

You wilt gies find a man accuſing ſome of 
ſedition, and others of treaſon, whilſt himſelf are ac- 
cuſed by others of lying and perjury. A man given 
to pleaſure, are but of little ſervice to his heir. We 
ought to take care that we makes our defire obedient 
to reaſon. The ſhadow of the earth hindering the 
ſun make night. An action commended by ſome is 
often blamed by others. | 
OB. 1. Participles ending in ing after a Simple 
Verb, &c. 

My brother loveſt hunting. The moſt expeditious 
way of encreaſing an eſtate, are to retrench your ex- 

pences. Nature and genius is the greateſt helps to 

learning the liberal ſciences. Youth be the time for 

improving. A good man have always pleaſure in 

relieving the poor and needy, The man that goeſt a 
—_ hawking 
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hawking, hunting, or viſiting his friends, when his 
neceſſary occaſions calls for his preſence, and care 
elſewhere, prefer his recreations before his baſi- 
neſs, and the ſociety of his friends before his own 
profit. 

O8/. 2. Participles ending in ig, with a Prepo/ition 


before them, &c. 
Scholars may learn by teaching one another; for 


they faſteneth the things they hath formerly learned 
more ſtedfaſtly in their memories by repeating them 
over, Amongſt boys, as well as amongſt men, ſome 


is obſtinate in offending, while others wiſely learn 


prudence from the puniſument of others, 
OZ: 3. Ce ending in ig, with an Article 


The taking away of temporal riches ſometimes tend | 
to the encreaſing of ſpiritual wealth; and the impo - 


veriſhing of the body are ſometimes the enriching of 
the ſoul; a frequent thinking on theſe things mayſt 
mitigate the grieving of perſons in trouble. 


Of the Government of Adverbs, 
_ RUL BE. 
Adverbs of Quality, whether in the Poſitive, Com- 


parative or Superlative Degree, &c. 

It behoveſt men to live agreeably to the dignity of 
men, They which cannot conceal their friends ſe- 
crets from them which aſks them, but diſcloſes what 
are committed to their truſt, acts not only unfaithfully 
to their friends, but hurtfully to themſelves. 

John and James both writes correctly; but John 
the more correctly of the two. They, which behaves 


4 | more 


themſelves moſt warily of all men, and who lives 
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more watchfully than others, mayſt happen to do 
ſomething, who, if it is divulged, may very much 
injure their reputation. 


Of the Government of Prepoſitions, 
US I, 


Prepeſitions which are not the Signs of Caſes, 
&c, 

Some birds is faid to fly above the clouds. Men 
haſtens towards the church. The army were encamped. 
about the city. He were a murderer and fled beyond 
the ſea. Thou ſhall not ſwim againſt the ftream. 
Charity ought to be exerciſed towards the poor. A 
paſſionate temper make a man unfit for converſation, 
deſtroyeſt friendſhip, change juſtice into cruelty, and 
turn all order into confufion. No innocence can be 
" ſafe, where power and malice is in confederacy againſt 
it. There are no truſting to the fair words of 
_ thoſe, that hath both an intereſt and inclination to de- 


ſtroy us, eſpecially when the deſign are carried on 


under the maſk of a friendly office. Afflictions be the 
methods of a merciful Providence, to force upon us 


the means of ſetting matters right betwixt divine 
juſtice and human frailty. 


. 
Prepeſitions which are the Signs of Caſes, &c. 


A merry heart makeſt a chearful countenance, but 
anger reſt in the boſom of fools. By the approbation 
of evil, you becomeſt guilty of it, Cuſtom in infaticy 
| become nature in old age. It be every man's duty to 
| ond in his calling, and not to deſpond for any miſ- 
Carriages, 
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carriages, that was not in his power to prevent. 
Wicked diſpoſitions ſhouldeſt be checked in time ; for 
when they once comes to habits, they then ſeldom ad- 
mits of a cure. The truly polite man knoweſt how to 
contradict with reſpect, and to pleaſe without adula- 
tion, and is equally remote from an inſipid complai- 
ſance, and a low familiarity. All men do not die at 
the ſame age, ſome goes out of the world in their 
youth, ſome arrives at manhood, and ſome lives to 
old age. It be a great error to take facility for good 
nature, Tenderneſs without diſcretion be but a 
more pardonable folly. 


Of the Government of Conjundtions, 
1 RULE I. | 

Conjunctions couple the ſame Caſes, Moods, and 7 
Tenſes, &c. 2 

Riches changes the mind, breeds pride and arro- 

gance, and procure envy. Many men makes pro- 
miſes, but often breaks them, What will that man 
do in the dark, who feareſt nothing but a witneſs and 
a judge? No part of the commonwealth wilt you 
find, who are not broken, or weakened by corruption 
or ſelf-intereſt, I would more willingly receive than 
do injury. | 

Note, Sometimes the Senſe of the Conſtruction, 
&c. 

Honeſty are ſaid to be the beſt policy, and will 
appear the greateſt wiſdom; and tho' all honeſt men 
does not enjoy worldly ſucceſs, and though they want- 
eth outward good things, God will make up to them 
the defect by better riches, True love hates, and 
will not ſuffer delay. 
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RU LE II. 

An Tnfinitive is often coupled with a Noun, &c. 

Nothing are the property of ſo narrow a foul, as to 
leve riches. Nothing. can be more ridiculous and 
Þlamcable than to be angry with another, becauſe he 
be not of your opinion, What greater wickedneſs 
canft there be than to murder a familiar friend? No 
labour are leſs than to keep filence. What be ſo 
laudable as to requite kindnefſes ? 

OH 1. When the "Tenfes are the ſame, if the former 
Verb be Compernd, & c. 

The glazier doth paint the houſe, and mends the 
windows. Faithful ſchool-maſters doth teach and 
corrects. The man which does not repel, nor with- 
ſtands an injury, offered to his neighbours, if he can 
conveniently, be as much 1 in fault, as if he deſerted 
his friend or country. 

O8. 2. When diferent Moods of the ſame Verb are 
joined together, &c. 

There may poſübly, but there ſeldom happens an 
inſtance, wherein a fool be not unſecmly tranſported 
by his paſſion: for he is generally no ſooner pro- 
voked, but he grow angry; and which be worſe, 
it appeareſt immediately in his countenance, words and 
actions. 

' £06 4 Bk 


The Conjunctions zf, though, except, left, &c. 

If children is neglected, till vice hath taken deep 
root in them, they be hardly reformed afterwards. 
Though ability is wanting, yet the will to do good is 
commendable, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bleſſeſt me. Let us ſacrifice unto the Lord, leſt he 
falls upon us with peſtilence. The day wouldſt fail 
me, if I ſhould reckon every one. Though they 


. deny it, believe it to be true, 
RULE 


—— 
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R U'L E TV: 
The Conjunction * and that annexed to a Com- 


mand, &c. 
Be cautious who you commendeth, left the crimes 


of another reflects ſhame upon yourſelf, Look again 
and again, what fort of perſoas thou recommends, 


leſt another's fault ſhouldſt preſently bring ſhame 
upon thee, I ſhall go in mylelf, and flrifly charge 
the ſervant, that he ſuffers no one to carry the child 
away, We left the city, that we might enjoy the 
ſweet pleaſure of the country. I beg you would wait, 
till I have conſulted my friends. e 


Of the Government of Inter ections. 
| RULE 
Iuterjections are often put independently, &c. 


Alas! how wretchedly have I] caſt away what I be- 


ſtowed on thee ! What! muſt 1 tarry here two days 
alone! Alas! how faſt does the years ſlide away! 
Surely this ought to excite our diligence. 


ULI HM. 

Some Iuterjections govern a Dative Cafe. 

Woe to thee ! who deſpiſeth knowledge, and re- 
jecteſt the counſels of the wile. 
hath found prudence: Ah wretched me ? I cannot 
remember this without tears. 

Others an Accu/ative. 


Oh the wickedneſs of thoſe bloody men that thirſteth 


after their neighbour's blood! Ah pure honeſty! Ah 
primitive ſincerity | Where in the world ſhall * now 
ſeek them? 
Note, the Interjection O, when it denotes healing to, Ec. 
O my dear brother! how neceflary is books to our 


improvement in learning. O thou pride of a great 
fortune! How delightful is it to receive nothing from 


you ! Whatever you giveth, you ſpoils. 
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SELECT SENTENCES 


In which Fc ESO is violated, 
And Capitals miſplaced. 


Covetous men always wants, Complaiſance beget 
Friends; Plain truth hatred. We ought to beware, 

leſt them Vices deceive us, who ſeem to Imitate Vir- 
tues. The Phyſician, which have done his beſt, are 
acquitted, tho? The patient dies; and ſo be the advo- 
cate, tho? the client Loſes His cauſe. Order, conſtancy, 
and Moderation in Our words and AQtions Gains the 
Commendation of them, with which we live. A boy 
can never Become learned Without diligence: he ought 
To read much, and ſtudies Hard, which Intends to 
make a progreſs in Learning. 

I would Have the truth told me, who hateth a 
Lyar. Eagerneſs, and Covetouſneſs, and Boldneſs 
makes men Blind, Both me and thee is In fault. 
Thee and thy Brother does Your duty to your Mother. 
Him, which dealeſt Sincerely in all his Actions, are 
both Safe and Secure; but he, which Relieth upon 
Fraud, and tricks of Deceiving, ſhall find His cun- 
ning Fail him at laſt. 

To be Content with what one Have, are the moſt 
greateſt and certaineſt Riches. The Good things of 
Fortune is juſt as his Mind be, who Poſſeſs them: 
To he who knoweſt how to Uſe them, Good ; but to 
he that does not Uſe them, bad: If we doth not Stick 
to beſtow Kindnefles upon them, whom, we hope, wilt 
do we Good; what perſons ought us to be towards 
them which has done us good already ; Old age brings 
This vice To men; We is more intenter upon wealth, 


than 
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than be Sufficient. It be much more petter to be 
call Two Liberal, than ungrateful : Good men will 
8 pPraiſe the one, and even Bad men will Condemn tlie 
Other. | 
What ſhall Fall out are not in Our power to 
| Chuſe ; but it is in our power to Manage and improve 
that who Happen, and Turns it to our adyantage. 


eget The Poor man liveſt a more Securer life, than the 
are, Lord's of the World. What the Vulgar makes Light 
Vir- and eaſy by Long ſuffering, the Wiſe man Soften to 
ae . himſelf by long Meditation. Alexander were ſenſible, 
mm how much more Happier he were, which coveted No- 
CY» thing, than him, who required the Whole world to 
the himſelf. | 
boy Man, which is partaker of Reaſon and ſpeech, are 
gut excellenter than Beaſts, who is Void of Reaſon and 
to ſpeech. They be Man in name only, not in Reality, 
which does things Unbecoming a Man. Be always 
2 Cautious of that Man company, who have no regard 
eſs to his Own reputation; for *tis Evident, if he Value 
lt. not his own reputation, he will never Mind your, 
er. If thou is Bleſſed with Wealth and Riches, beware left 
are thou are Puffed up with pride and Scornfulneſs. Only 
on they, which is Endued with Virtue, is Rich: for 
_ them only poſſeſleth things both Advantageous and 


Everlaſting ; and they only are Content with what 
they hath, who are the property of Riches, 

If we conſidereth the Excellence and dignity of 
Nature, we ſhall Quickly find how Shameful it be to 
diſſolve into a Luxurious Softneſs and delicacy z and 
how becoming on. the other Side to Live frugally, 
Gravely and ſoberly. This is commonly the Fortune 
of they, which Spoils and deceives Others, they at> 
la meets with ſome, who Doth the like to them. 
| K 6 | We 
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We fpend our time in idle and unprofitable Pur- 
ſuits, who makes Life ſeem ſhort ; whereas it Be long 
Enough to Accompliſh the moſt Greateſt Things, if 
we knows how to Uſe it Rightly. What Men are 
there, who thou haſt ſeen Content with one wicked 
action. h 

Poverty want many things, covetouſneſs all things. 
By ſome Miſtake, perhaps in battle, I mayeſt Wound 
my fellow-ſoldier, and ſpares the enemy; but this be 
an Accident, not my fault, which intended to Strike 
ay Enemy. Bitter Enemies deſerves Better of we 
than Them Friends which Endulgeth Sins, and Drives 
us into Miſchief by obſequiouſneſs, God the beholder 

of all Things are Preſent in Darkneſs, are preſent alſo 
in Our thoughts, who is, as it was, Another darkneſs. 
We is angry at God, becauſe ſome One go Beyond us, 
forgetting how Many men is behind us: confider how 
many more thou goes before, than thou follows. 

Go on, Young man, as thou does, and Purſue the 
Study of Learning ; that thou may be a Honour to 
thyſelf, a benefit to your Friends, and an Advantage 
to the public. Fortune Takeſt away nothing, but 
what ſhe giveſt : but ſhe giveſt not virture; therefore 
Virtue are a good, whom ſhe canſt not take away. It 
is much more tolerable not to acquire than to Love; 
and therefore you ſee them men more Chearfuller, 
who Fortune never tookeſt any notice of, than them 
which ſhe have Deſerted. They which detracts from 
anotkers praiſe, rather Betrays their own diſeaſe, than 
detect anothers Morals; and them, who either Praiſe 
a Man for actions not very Juſtifiable, or Condemns the 
praiſe Worthy, only thew their own Folly and Fer- 
verſe judgment, 

The Greater part of Men is deſtroyed by pleaſure. 
T'ge multitude Eitecm few things according to Truth, 


many 
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many Things According to Opinion. Malice are glad 
at Anothers misfortune, and Envy is Trouble at ano- 1 
mers good. Let neither love of friends, nor hatred 9 
of Enemies; Neither Hope of pleaſure or Gain, nor 
fear of Pain or damage, Neither Proſperous nor Croſs 
events; ever moves thee to Turn aſide from the Rule 

of Virtue, Greatneſs of mind, if it is Without Juſtice, 

are in fault; for nothing are Honourable, who are 
without juſtice. 

God gave Reaſon to man, by whom the appetites of 
the mind mighteſt be Govern. Beware that thou does 
not-commit any thing, who thou would Preſently ftrive 
to Alter. Let we remember, that we is come into this 
world, as into a lodging, not as into a home; for na- 
ture have given us here a Inn to Stay in, not a place to 
Dwell in. In war it is of more conſequence, what 
Sort of Soldiers you command, than how .many. 
When we obligeth them which can never pay us again, 
as a Stranger upon his Laſt farewell, or a Neceſſitous 
perſon upon his death-bed, we maketh Providence our 
Debtor, and Rejoiceth in The Conſcience even of- 

a Fiuitleſs benefit, 

Him, which Reſiſts his own inclinations, obey God 
and Deſerveſt greater praiſe, than the General, that : 
Vanquiſh Mighty armies, and takeſt the moſt ſtrongeſt | | 
Cities, and ſerves his Paſſions whom he cannot Govern: | 
A man of a Mean Eſtate mayeſt give leſs than one of a 

great, and yet are the more Liberal perſon ; for Libe- 
rality be not to be Meaſure ſo much by What are Given, 
as by the ability of the Giver, Virtue is the moſt Pre- 
cious of All things; it is therefore the part of a Fool 


to Deſpiſe that, whom all men ought to Value more 
than riches and Pleaſure. 


2 All 
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All men hates them which is Unmindful of a kind- 
neſs, and All men Loves a mind Grateful and Mind- 
fu] of a Good turn. Mutual Benevolence are the 
Great bond of human ſociety, and without them life 
itſelf are grievous, Full of Fear and Anxiety, and 
void of all comfort and Pleaſure. The moſt Greateſt 
riches is contemptible in compariſon of learning and 
Knowledge, though Men is wont to ſeek after the 
Former, and neglects the Latter. Health is more 
Sweeter to them, which is Recover from a Sore diſ- 
eaſe, than to them, which was always of a Sound and 

healthful Body. 

Them which diſagrees with their Neighbours, pro- 
cures to themſelves Much hatred ; but a Man of A 
meek ſpirit Hearken to good advice, and had rather 
Suffer wrong, than contends with any one. Vice 
- creepeſt upon Men under the name of virtue; for 
covetouſneſs would be Call frugality, and frugality 
take to Herſelf the Name of bounty; pride Call it- 
ſelf neatneſs ; Revenge ſeem Like Greatneſs of ſpirit, 
-and cruelty Exerciſe her Bitterneſs under the ſhew of 
Courage, Young men is Deſirous of Honour and 
Victory, more than money; as not * yet been 
in want. 

To them which you hath Unwillingly offend, you 
muſt Uſe the beſt Apology you canſt, and Shew that 
what you didſt were by neceſſity, you couldſt not Act 
. otherwiſe, and that you is ready to make amends for 
any injury by ſubſequent acts of juſtice and Duty. 
He, which Walk friendly with his friend, and yet ſud- 
denly Stab him with a dagger, are a perfidious wretch, 
and Like the Sirens, which with their ſweet muſic Al- 
lures men to deſtruction. 


Vutue 
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Vuirtue Deſire no other reward on Earth, than that 
of praiſe and Glory ; and if diſappointed herein, ſhe 
be however contented in itſelf. Let Anger be far off 
in Puniſhing, with whom Nothing canſt be dene well, 
nothing Conſiderately. 

A Man given to vice Contract to Himſelf many diſ- 
eaſes, the cure of Whom Coſt him more than all his 
pleaſures canſt Recompence : Health are eaſily loſt, 
but the recovery of her are bought of phyſicians at a 
Great Rate. Make uſe of thy friend with great cau- 
tion; truſt him not before thou knows him well; for 
Many that pretends to be friends, uſeth flattery as a 
Maſkyto Hide their hearts from men. Uſe yourſelf » 
not to be of a ſtern, but of a Compoſed Countenance 
for that will be imputed to prudence, this to inſolence. 
Tho? Boys comes to School to be inſtructed, yet they 
be ſuch enemies to themſelves, that they do not Uſe 

their times Rightly, but Acteth as if they thought their 
Time a thing of no value. Them things who ſeems 
uſeful, as honours, riches, pleaſures, and the like, is 
never to be Preferred to friendſhip. If thou converſeth 
with them, which is more Honourable than thyſelf, 
thou ſhall Gain honour ; but if with them much 
greater than thyſelf, they will be Lord's not friends ; 
and will deſpiſe thee, when thou is to undergo misfor- 
tunes. A certain reverence ſhouldeſt be Uſe towards 
all men, both High and Low; for 'tis the humour not 
ovly of a Arrogant, but alſo of a very Diſſolute man, 
not to Care whom the World think of him. Give thy 
friend Counſel with the Greateſt caution, when he aſk 
it of thee, leſt thou does him Hurt, and he accuſeth 
thee of enmity. It is Barbarous to Return injuries to 
them, from whom we hath Receive- Kindneſs : and 
Quite unnatural to Return Evil to he from which we 


tath 
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- hath Receive nothing but good. A fool Anger are 
not to be Fear; for tho' he threatens men with dread- 
ful things, yet he have not cunning * to Act 
revenge. 

How blind and Miſtaken be them, which Deſire to 
Extend Their dominion Beyond the Seas, and by the 
Help of their Soldiers to add provinces To provinces, 
Being-1gnorant at the ſame time, 'That to command 
theirſelves are the moſt Greateit empire in the World. 


There are hardly any man Living, which may not be 


Wrought upon More or leſs by flattery ; for we is all 
of us Naturally Biaſs in our own favour : But when it 
comes once to be Apply to a Vain fool, there be no 
end, who can be propoſe to be attained by it, which 
mayſt not be eftect. We canſt not Pay Too much re- 
ſpe& to they who Seaſonably corrects our Age. It is 
Abſurd that them, which receiveth Admonition, ſhouldſt 
feel none of that uncaſineſs whom it ought to give, but 
that.only whom they ought to be free from ; for they 


are not Trouble to have offended, but takes it ill to be 


reproved ; whereas their behaviour ought to be the 
Reverſe; they ought to be ſorry for the offence, and 
rejoiceth in the admonition. Why doth we See the Ge- 
nerous man forgive his enemies, the Liberal Man does 


acts of Juſtice to the poor, the Stcut man fights, the 


Wiſe Man adviſes, but to Acquire the reputation of 
ſuch and ſuch a meritorious action? 
How wretched be the man, who know not when he 


act well, but Paſs away The peace and Comfort of 


his Life for the gratifying of a Fantaſtical Appetite or 
Humour ! A immoderate love of money ſpoil them 
generous diſpoſitions, whom mankind was ſent into 
the world with: It confineſt Their affections to Their 
_ pockets, and ſhrinkeſt up Their deſires into the nar- 
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row and ſcandalous compaſs of their own concerns; 
their nature being ſo impoveriſhed, that they is not 
able to ſpare one generous thought in favour of ano- 
ther. 

A wiſe Man will keep his ſelf upon His Guard 
againſt the whole world, more eſpecially againſt a 
Known enemy ; but moſt of all againſt that enemy 
which appear in the ſhape of a friend. He which 
Gratifieth any man with That who are rather to his 
Detriment, than to his benefit, are fo far from deſerv- 
ing to be call Liberal, that he is to be account the 
moſt pernicious of Flatterers. How many Examples 


have we ſce with our own Eyes of men, which has 


been relieved out of ſtarving neceſſities, who has be- 
reaved them both of Spirit and Strength to Do miſ- 
chief, which in requital hath afterwards conſpired 
againſt the Life, honour and Fortune of their patrons 
and Redeemers. 

There's no contending with the orders and Decrees 
of providence : He, which madeſt us, knoweſt what be 
moſt fitteſt for us; and Every man Lot are undoubt- 
edly the beſt. There never were a Hypocrite ſo diſ- 
guiſe, but he had ſome mark or other to be known by. 
No Innocence canſt be ſafe where power and malice is 
in confederacy againſt Her. The drunkard will think 
him his friend, which. will keep him company : and 
the Proud man he that wilt flatter him. We muſt take 
care not to look upon things unknown as Known, and 
too Haltily aſſents to them; we muſt not Aſſent to any 
thing Raſhly, nor Arrogantly. 

Where pride and beggary Meets, people is Sure to 
be make Ridiculous in the Concluſion. Spiteful prayers 
Generally proves. curſes to they which makes them; 
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and the miſchief they intend to others uſually Fall upon 
their own heads. Him which ſee his neighbour pof- 
ſeſſeth ſomewhat that be wanting to Himſelf, are Apt 
to think how Happy he ſhouldit be, if he was in that 
Man Condition, and in the Mean time never think of 
Enjoying his own, who may perhaps in many reſpects 
be more Happier than that of his neighbour, whom he 
ſo much admires. 
Weak minds frequently Fancy themſelves to be big- 
ger and worthier than they is; and other people to be 
Leſſer and more unworthier : and the conſequence of 
this wretched pride are often Fatal to the poſſeſſors of 
It, or at Leaſt ſerves to render them contemptible in 
the eyes of them whoſe good Opinion they be the moſt 
Fondeſt to engage. Many a Man to avoid a Preſent 
and leſs evil, run blindfold into a Greater; and there 
is others, which, to gratify a revengeful humour, Lays 
2 foundation for Repentance for all their Life to Come. 
Our good nature ſhouldſt always be Manage with 
Prudence; We may forgive a Injury; but we ſhould 
not encourage the perſon which have injure us, to 
repeat the offence. The moſt Worthleſs fellows is 
Oftentimes the moſt Vaineſt, and attributes to their» 
ſelf the Glory of every thing, tho* they Contributes 
nothing to any good Purpoſe. It is more better to 
Profit the bad on Account of the Good, than to be 
| wanting to the Good on Account of the bad, when 
they cannot be ſeparated : ſuch are the way of Divine 
providence. 
Backbiters and pickthanks is the moſt baſeſt of 
men ; and it cannot fail of giving pleaſure to every 


one, when they are detect, and meets with their de- 


ſerts. You mayſt know, that a Senſe of Goodneſs 
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ſtill ſubſiſt in The minds of the moſt Corrupt Men; 


and that men, however Negligent, is not quite Void 
of Shame; for almoſt all diſſembles their Crimes, and 
when they have ſucceed, they Enjoy indeed the fruits 
of their Actions themſelves. 

We ought not to put up our petitions to heaven For 
Every thing we wanteth, or to be Relieve from any 
Petty vexation ; much leſs ought us to take pet, if 
our impertinent prayers is not immediately Anſwer. 
Some men is but Little conſiſtent with themſelves in 
contrary matters; they ſeverely deſpiſeth pleaſure, yet 
in pain is quite Effeminate; they neglect Glory, but 
is quite caſt Down in Infamy. Many know not the force 
of Virtue ; they only uſurp the Name but is Strangers 


to her Influence. 


Obligations and benefits is caſt away upon two Sorts 


of people; they, which does not underſtand them, 


and they, which is not Senſible of them. It is reaſon- 
able for one requiring pardon for faults, to return 
them again. Humanity forbid a man to be Proud 
towards his fellows; it Forbids he to be covetous. 
What mean the covetouſneſs of Old age? For can 
any thing be more abſurder, than to Seek ſo much the 
more Proviſion, by how much the leſs of the j N 
remain? 

They which Baniſheth delicacy from friendſhip, de- 
prives it of her moſt nobleſt Ornament. In any Mif- 
fortune who befal us, we ſhould Uſe our Beſt reſolu- 
tion to extricate ourſelf from them, and not by vain 
and Fruitleſs complaints aggravates the Evil. Friend- 
{hip are not pure, but where a Friend is belove with 
the whole Heart, as we ſay, for his own ſake ; all profit 
and Emolument being laid aſide. 
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We is ſoon ſatisſied with ourſelf; we eaſily Aſſent to 


them which affirms that we is very Good or very Wiſe: 
We are fo fond of ourſelves, that we is willing to be 
Praiſe, They be eaſily Pardon which does nat Endea- 
vour to perſiſt in, but to recal themſelves from their 
Error. The conſolation, who ariſe from the Misfor- 
tunes of others, are Light; but there are another 


more weightier, whom I Hope is your Support, as it 
certainly is mine, to be Trouble at Nothing, while I 


is free from blame. 


Quiet-minded men has always peace within; for 
tho? the Natural paſſions of human nature does accom- 
pany them, yet they be calm and eaſy, becauſe they \ 1s 
ever Content with the Diſpenſations of Divine provi- 
dence. What is the pleaſures of ſenſe, compared to 
them of a Good conſcience? And what the Enjoy- 
ments of this Fleeting life to them of Eternity? Satiſ- 
factions, which is attended with Satiety and ſurfeits, 


and flatten in the very taſting, To joys who ſhalt 


Endure for ever freſh, and always blooming ? "Theſe 


be what a wiſe and Good man will always prefer. 


When it be adviſed, that we ſhouldſt command 
ourſelf, this be adviſed, that reaſon ſhould reſtrain 
Raſhneſs, and ſhouldſt command the Inferior Part of 


the Soul. All things who ſeems Evils to other men, 
- wilt be ſoften and turn to Good, if your virtue riſeth 


Eminent above them; only be aſſure, that Nothing 
are-gocd but what be Right and Fit, and all the in- 


- conveniences attending it will in their own right be 


call Goods, when Virtue have adorned them; and give 
them a Grace. | 
Has not ſome without much diſcipline and Subtile 
inſtructions prove good Men, and made great profici- 
ency 
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ency in the School of virtue, while obedient only to 
bare Precepts? I grants it; but this are owing to a 
happy diſpoſition and Good natural parts, who at firſt ' 
view apprehends what 1s fit and Right. Him that would 
be truly happy, muſt think his own lot beſt; and ſo 
lives with Men, as conſidering that God ſees him; 
and ſo ſpeak to God, as if men heard him. * 
The Dangers whom we apprehends, and the bleſ- 
ſings we Hope for, looks generally a great Deal more 
Bigger, and more Conſiderable at a Diſtance than 
they Really is: for mankind is almoſt Continually de- 
ceive by his Hopes and Fears. Things at Hand we 
ſee, as they really is; far off, as they only ſeem to be, 
and our imagination being ſet on work, makes ſome- 


times Mountains of Molehills: Patience and Conſi- 


deration only in all ſuch caſcs is Able to ſet our Judg- 
ments right. 

As Swallows in ſummer time, ſo falſe friends is at 
hand in the Serene Time of life; as ſoon as they ſhalt 


ſee the winter of fortune, they all fly away. Take 


heed thou offends not Thy Parents; but if Thou has 
done any thing Worthy of their Anger, be Sorry for 
thy crime: Beg their pardon upon thy Bended knees 
for A token of thy repentance. If thou does fo, they 
will perhaps Pardon thee : but if not, thou muſt ex- 
pect Puniſhment. 

Oh the wickedneſs of them Bloody men, which thirſt 
after their neighbour blood ! Men of fuch barbarous 
cruelty deſerves to Be thruſt out into the fields amon 
Beaſts, who they be like, Except that They excceds 
them in blood thirſtineſs. O gracious powers, what 
are there in life that can be Term long? Nothing ſeem 
to be laſting, after it period are arrived; for when« 


ever 
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ever that period comeſt, there be an end of all that is 
lapſed; and nothing remaineſt but what are gained by 
acts of virtue and Beneficence. 


Of the Qualifications neceſſary to be acquired, and 
the Conduct to be obſerved by ZToung Perſont, in Or- 
der to render them in hat, and the /ub/equent Stages 
of life reſpectable and happy. 


$ 1. The Neceſſity of forming religious Principles at ax 
early Age. 


As ſoon as you be Capable of reflection, you muſt 
perceive, that there are a right and a wrong in Hu- 
man actions. You ſees that them, which is born with 
the ſame advantages of fortune, be not all equally 
Proſperous in the courſe of Life. While ſome of them 
by Wiſe and Steady conduct attains diſtinction in the 
world, and Paſs their days with comfort and Honour; 
others of the ſame rank by mean and vicious beha- 
viour, forfeits the advantages of Their birth, involves 
"themſelves in much miſery, and End in being a diſ- 
grace to their friends, and a burden on ſociety. Early 
then you may learn, that it is not on the External 
condition in whom you finds yourſelves placed, but on 
the part which you 1s to act, that your Welfare or un- 
happineſs, your honour or infamy depend. Now, when 
Beginning to Act that part, what Can be of greater 
moment, than to regulate your plan of Conduct with the 
moſt ſerious attention, before you have yet Committed 
any Fatal or irretrievable errors? If, inſtead of ex- 
erting reflection for this valuable purpoſe, you deliver 
yourſelves up at ſo Critical a Time, To ſloth and 
Pleaſure; if you refuſeth to liſten to any counſellor 
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but Humour, or to attend to any purſuit except that 


of amuſement ; if you allow yourſelves to float looſe 
and careleſs on the tide of Life, Ready to receive any 


direction whom the current of faſhion mayſt Chance 
to give you; what can you expect to Follow from 
ſach beginnings ? While ſo many around you is un- 
dergoing the Sad conſequences of a Like Indiſeretion, 
for what Reaſon ſhall not theſe conſequences extend to 
you ? Shalt you only attain ſucceſs without that pre- 
paration, and eſcape dangers without that precaution, 
which are required of others? Shall happineſs grow 
up to you of its own accord, and Solicit your Accept- 
ance, when, to the reſt of mankind, it be the fruit of 
Long cultivation, and the acquiſition of labour and 
Care? Deceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant 
hopes. Whatever are your rank, Providence will not, 
for your ſake, Reverſe its Eſtabliſhed order. By liften- 
ing to Wiſe admonitions, and tempering the vivacity 
of youth with a Proper mixture of ſerious thought, you 
mayſt enſure chearfulneſs for the reſt of your life; but 

by delivering youſelves up at Preſent to giddineſs and 


Levity, you lay the Foundation of Laſting heavineſs 
of Heart, | 


§ 2. The Acquiſition of virtuous Diſpoſitions and Habits 
a neceſſary Part of Education. 


' When you looks forward to thoſe plans of life, 
which either your circumſtances has Suggeſted, or 
Your friends hath propoſed, you will not Heſitate to 
acknowledge, that in order to purſue Them with 
Advantage ſome previous diſcipline are "requiſite. 
Be aſſured, that whatever are to be your profeſſion, 
no education are more Neceſſary to your {ſucceſs than 
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the acquirement of Virtuous diſpoſitions and habits. 
This be the Univerſal preparation for every character 
and Every ſtation in life. Bad as the world Be, Re- 
ſpect is always paid To virtue. In the Uſual courſe 
ef human Affairs it will be found, that a Plain Un- 
derſtanding joined with acknowledged worth, contri 
bute more to proſperity, than the moſt brighteſt Parts 
without probity and Honour. Whether ſcience, or 
Buſineſs or public life is your aim, Virtue till enter 


for a principal ſhare into all thoſe Great departments : 
of ſociety. It be connected with Eminence, in every l 
Liberal art; with reputation, in every branch of Fair g 
and uſeful buſineſs; with diſtinction in every Public 4 
ſtation. The vigour which it giveſt the mind, and the { 
Weight which it Adds to character; the Generons : 
ſentiments which it Breathes, the undaunted ſpirit f 
which it inſpires, the ardour of diligence which it 1 
Quickeneſt, and the freedom which it Procures from L 
pernicious and diſhonourable avocations, is the foun- 0 
dations of all that are High in Fame, or Great in P 
ſucceſs among men. Whatever ornamental or Engag- i 
ing endowments you now Poſſeſſes, Virtue are a ne- - 
ceſſary requiſite, in order to their ſhining with Proper la 
Luſtre. Feeble by the Attractions of the moſt faireſt 
form, if it is Suſpe&ed, that nothing within Corre- " 
ſpond to the pleaſing appearance without. Short is bs 
the triumphs of Wit, when it be ſuppoſed to Be the * 
vehicle of Malice. By whatever arts you mayſt at firſt 
attract the attention, you canſt Hold the eſteem and ſe- 
cure the hearts of others only by amiable diſpoſitions, ks 
and the Accompliſhments of the mind. Theſe are the 5 
qualities whoſe influence wilt Laſt, when the luſtre of all 1 


That once ſparkled and Dazzled have paſſed away. 
3. . 
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$ 3+ The Happineſs and Dignity of Manhood depend on 
the Conduct of the youthful Age. 


Let not the ſeaſon of Youth be Barren of improve- 
ments, fo eſſential te your Future felicity and honous. 
Your character are now of your own forming; your 
fate are in ſome meaſure put into your own hands. 
Your Nature be as yet pliant and ſoſt: Habits has 
not eſtabliſhed their domunion : Prejudices has not 
preoccupied your underſtanding. The World have. 
not had time to Contract and debaſe your Affections. 
All your powers are more vigorous, diſembarraſſed, 
and Free, than they will be at any other future pe- 
riod. Whatever impulſe you now give to your de- 
fires and Paſſions; the direction is Likely to continue. 
It will form the Channel in whom your life are to 
run; nay, it mayſt determine its everlaſting iſſue. 
Conſider, then, the employment of this important 
period, as the moſt higheſt truſt which ſhall ever be 
committed to you ; as, in a Great meaſure, Deciſive 
of your happineſs, in Time, and in Eternity. As in 
the ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, Each, by the invariable- 
laws of nature, affects the productions of what be 
next in courſe; ſo; in human Life, every Period of 
our Ape, according as it be well or ill Spent, Influ- 
ence the Happineſs of that which is to follow. Vir- 
tuous youth gradually bring forward accompliſhed and 
flouriſhing manhood ; and ſuch Manhood paſs of itſelf, 
without Uneaſineſs into reſpectable and tranquil old 
age. But when nature is turned out of its Regular 
courſe, diſorder take place in the Moral, juſt as in 
the Vegetable world, If the ſpring puts forth no 
bloſſoms, in Summer there will be no, beauty, and in 
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autumn no fruit : So, if youth is trifled away without 
Improvement, Manhood wilt be Contemptible, and 
old age Miſerable. 


& 4 Prety to God the Foundation of good Morals. 


Wat 1 Mall firſt recommend, are piety to God. 


With this I begin, both as the foundation of Good 
morals, and as a diſpoſition Particularly graceful and 
becoming in Youth. To be Void of it argue a cold 
heart, deſtitute of ſome of the Beſt affections which 
belongs to that age. Youth are the ſeaſon of warm 
and Generous emotions. The heart ſhould then ſpon- 
taneouſly riſe into the admiration of what be great ; 
glow with the love of what be fair and Excellent; 
and Melt at the diſcovery of Tenderneſs and good- 
neſs. Where canſt any object be found, ſo Proper to 
Kindle thoſe affections, as the Father of the univerſe, 
and the author of all felicity ? Unmoved by vene- 
ration Canſt you Contemplate that grandeur and 
Majeſty which his works every where diſplays ? Un- 
touched by Gratitude, can 'you view that Profuſion 


of good, which in This pleaſing Seaſon of life his 
Beneficent Hand Pour around you? Happy in the 


love and Affection of thoſe with which you is Con- 


need, Look up to the ſupreme being, as The in- 


ſpirer of all the friendſhip which have ever been 
Shown you by others ; himſelf your beſt and your 
firſt Friend ; formerly the ſupporter of your infancy, 
and the guide of your childhood; now the Guardian 
of your youth, and the Hope of your coming years, 
View religious homage as a natural expreſſion of Gra- 
titude to him for all his goodneſs. Conſider it as the 
Service of the god of your fathers ; of him to whom 
| your 
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your parents Devoted you; of him which in Former 
ages your anceſtors Honoured 3 and by which they 
be now Rewarded and bleſſed in heaven. Con- 
nected with ſo many tender Senſibilities of Soul, Let 
religion be with you, not the cold and barren Offspring 


of ſpeculation, but the warm and vigorous dictate of 
the heart. 


$ 5. Religion never to be treated with Levity. 


Impreſs your minds with reverence for all that be 


ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of Youthful ſpirits, no 


compliance with the Intemperate mirth of others, ever 
betray you into profane ſallies. Beſides the guilt 
that are - thereby incurred, nothing Gives a more 
odiouſer appearance of Petulance and preſumption to 
youth, than the Affectation of Treating religion with 
levity. Inſtead of being an Evidence of Superior 
underſtanding, It diſcover a Pert and ſhallow mind, 
which, Vain of the firſt ſmattermgs of knowledge, 
preſume to make light of what the reſt of mankind 
reveresPF At the {ame time you is not to imagine, that, 
when exhorted to be religious, you be called upon to 
become More formal and ſolemn in your manners than 
others of the ſame Years; or to erect yourſelves into 
ſupercilious reprovers of thoſe Around you. The ſpi- 


. rit of True religion breathe gentleneſs and Affability. 


It giveth a Native, unaffected eaſe to the behaviour, 
It be Social, Kind, and Chearful ; far removed-from 
that gloomy and illiberal ſuperſtition which Clouds 
the brow, ſharpen the temper, Dejects the ſpirit, and 
teach men to fit themſelves for another world, by neg- 
letting the concerns of this. Let your religion, on 
the contrary, connect preparation for heaven with an 

| L 2 _ _  *Honour- 
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Honourable diſcharge of the duties of Active Life. 
Of ſuch religion diſcover on every Proper occaſion, 
that you be not aſhamed ; but avoid making any un- 
neceſſary Oſtentation of it before others. 


8 


$ 6. Modeſty and Docility to be joinad to Piety. 


To piety Join modeſty and Docility, reverence of 
your Parents, and ſubmiſſion to thoſe which is your 
ſuperiors in Knowledge, in ſtation, and in years. De- 
pendence and Obedience Belongs to youth. Mo- 
deſty are one of its chief ornaments; and have ever 
been eſteemed a preſage of Riſing Merit. When en- 
tering on the career of Life, it be your part, not to 
aſſume the Reins as yet into your hands; but to com- 
mit yourſelves to the guidance of the more experi- 
enced, and to become Wiſe, by the wiſdom of thoſe 
who has gone before you. Of all the follies incident 
to Youth, there is none which either Deform its pre- 
ſent appearance, or Blaſts the proſpe& of its future 
Proſperity, more than ſelf-conceit, Preſumption and! 
obſtinacy. By checking its natural progreſs in Im- 
provement, they fixes it on long Immaturity ; and 
frequently produces miſchiefs, which can never be re- 
. Paired, Yet theſe is vices too commonly found among 
the young. Big with Enterprize, and elated by hope, 
they Reſolves to Truſt for ſucceſs to none but them- 
ſelves. Full of their own Abilities, they Deride the 


- . admonitions who is given them by their friends, as 


the Timorous ſuggeſtions of age. Too Wiſe to learn, 
Too impatient to Deliberate, Too forward to be re- 
ſtrained, they Plunge, with precipitate Indiſcretion into 
| the midſt of all the dangers with whom Life abound. 


& 7. Sin- 
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8 7. Sincerity and Truth recommended. 


It is neceſſary to recommend to you ſincerity and 
Truth. This be the baſis of every virtue. That dark- 
neſs of character, where we can See no heart; thoſe 
foldings of art, thro* which no Native affection are 
Allowed to penetrate, preſents an object unamiable in 
every Seaſon of Life, but Particularly odious in youth. 
If, at a Age, when the heart be warm, when the emo- 
tions is Strong, and when nature are expected to fhew 
herſelf Free and open, you can Already Smile and De- 
ceive, what is we to look for, when you ſhalt be longer 
hackneyed in the ways of men; when intereſt ſhall have 
completed the obduration of your Heart, and Experi- 
ence ſhall have improved you in all the arts of guile ? 
Diſſimulation in Youth are the forerunner of perfidy 
in Old age. Its firſt appearance are the fatal omen of 
Growing Depravity, and Future ſhame. It Degrades 
parts and Learning ; obſcure the laſtre of Every ac- 


compliſhment, and ſinks you into contempt with god 


and man. As you Value therefore the approbation of 
Heaven, or the Eſteem of the world, Cultivate the 
Love of Truth: In all your proceedings be direct and 
Conſiſtent. Ingenuity and candour poſſeſſes the moſt 
powerful charm : they Bgſpeaks univerſal favour, and 
carries a Apology for almoſt every failing. The path 
of truth is a Plain and ſafe path; that of falſehood are 


a perplexing maze. After the Firſt departure from ſin- 


cerity It be not in your Power to Stop. One artiſice 
unavoidably Leads on another ; till, as the intricacy 
of the Labyrinth encreaſe, you are left Entangled in 
your own Snare. Deceit diſcover a Little mind, who 
Stops at Temporary expedients, without riſing to com- 

f E prehenſive 
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prehenſive Views of conduct. It betray at the ſame time 
a daſtardly ſpirn. It is the Reſource of one which 
Want courage to avow His deſigns, or to Reſt upon 
himſelf. Whereas Openneſs of character Diſplays that 
Generous boldneſs, who ought to diſtinguiſh Youth. 
To ſet out in the world with no other principle than a 
crafty attention to intereſt, Betoken one which is deſ- 
tined for Creeping through the Inferior Walks of liſe: 
but to give a Early preference to honour above Gain, 
when they ſtand in competition, to Deſpife every ad- 
vantage, who cannot be attained without diſhoneſt arts; 
te Brook no meanneſs, and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation, 
is the indications of a Great mind, the preſages of 
Future eminence and Diſtinction in life. At the ſame 
time this virtuous Sincerity be Perfectly conſiſtent with 
the moſt prudent vigilance and Caution. It be op- 
poſed to cunning, not to true wiſdom. It are not the 
ſimplicity of a weak and Improvident, but the candour 
of a Enlarged and Noble Mind; of one, which Scorns. 
deceit, becauſe he Accounts it both Baſe and unprofit- 
able, and who Sceks no diſguiſe, Becauſe he Needs 
none to hide him. 


& 8. Benevolence and Humanity. 

Youth are the proper ſeaſon of Cultivating the Be- 
nevolent and humane affections. As a great part of 
your happineſs be to depend on the connections which 
you Form with others, it is of High importance that 
you acquire betimes the temper and the Manners 
which will render ſuch connections comfortable. Let 
a ſenſe of Juſtice Be the foundation of all your ſocial 
qualities, In your moſt early intercourſe with the 
world, and even in your Youthful amuſements, let no 
unfairneſs be found. Engrave on your mind that w_ 
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cred rule « of doing in all Things to others, according 
as you wiſh that they ſhould do unto you.” For this 
end impreſs yourſelves with a deep ſenſe of the Origi- 
nal and Natural equality of men. Whatever advan- 
tages of birth or fortune you poſſeſſeth, never difplay 
them with an oſtentatious ſuperiority, Leave the ſub- 
ordinations of rank, to regulate the intercourſe of 
more advanced years. At preſent it Become you to 
act among your companions, as Man with man. Re- 
member how unknown to you is the viciſſitudes of the 
world ; and how often they, on which Ignorant and 
contemptuous Young men once looked down with 
ſcorn, has riſen to be their ſuperiors in future years. 
Compaſſion be an emotion, of which you never ought 
to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth is the tear of Sym- 
pathy and the heart that Melts at the Tale of woe. 
Let not eaſe and indulgence Contract your affections, 
and wrap you up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. Accuſtom 
yourſelves to think of the diſtreſſes of Human life; of 
the ſolitary cottage, the Dying parent, and the weep- 
ing orphan. Never ſport with pain and Diſtreſs in 
any of your amuſements; nor treat even the moſt 
meaneſt inſect with wanton Cruelty. 


$9.C ourteſy and engaging Manners. 


In order to Render yourſelves amiable in Society, 
Correct every appearance of Harſhneſs in behaviour. 
Let that courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanour, which 
Springs not ſo much from Studied politeneſs, as from 
a mild and Gentle heart. Follow the cuſtoms of the 
world in Matters indifferent; but Stop when they 
becomes finful, Let your manners be Simple and 
natural ; and of courſe they will be Engaging. Af- 

L 4 fectation 
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fectation is certain Deformity. By forming your- 
ſelves on fantaſtic models, and vieing with one 
another in every Reigning folly, the Young begins 
with being ridiculous, and * in Being vicious and 
| yamoral. 


$ 10. . in Pleaſure recommended. 


Let me particularly exhort Youth to temperance in 
Pleaſure, Let me adnioniſh them to beware of that 
Rock on whom thouſands from race to race Con- 
tinues to ſplit. 'The love of pleaſure, natural to Man 
in Every Period of his Life, Glow at this Age with 
exceſſive ardour. Novelty add freſh Charms, as yet, 
to every gratification. The world appear to Spread 
a contigual feaſt; and Health, vigour, and High ſpi- 
- Tits Invites them to partake of it without Reſtraint. 
In vain we warns them of Latent dangers. Religion 
are accuſed of inſufferable ſeverity in prohibiting en- 
joyment ; and the old, when they Offer their Admo- 
nition, is upbraided with having forgot that they 
once was young. And- yet, to what do the con- 
ſtraints of religion and the-counſels of Age with re- 
ſpect to pleaſure Amount? They may all be Com- 
prized in a few words—not to Hurt yourſelves, and 

not to Hurt, others by your Purſuit of pleaſure. 
Within theſe bounds pleafure are lawful ; beyond 
them it becometh criminal, Becauſe it be Ruinous. 
Is theſe reſtraints any otker than what a Wiſe man 
vwouldſt chuſe to Impoſe-upon himſelf ? We calls you 
not to renounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety. 
Inſtead of abridging it, we Exhort you to Purſue ir 
on a Extenſive plan. We propoſes Meaſures for ſe- 
. Curing its Nn, and for Prolonging Its duration. 


$ 11. What- 
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& 11. Whatever violates Nature, cannot afford true, 
Pleaſure. 


Conſult your whole nature, Conſider yourſelves not 
only as Senſitive, but as Rational beings; not only 
as rational, but ſocial ; not only as Social, but im- 
mortal. Whatever Violate your nature in any of 
Theſe reſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure ; any more 
than that, which Undermine an Eſſential part of the 
Vital ſyſtem, canſt Promote health. For the truth 
of this concluſion we Appeal not merely to the ay- . 
thority of religion, nor to the Teſtimony of the aged, 
but to yourſelves, and your own experience, We 
aſketh whether you Have not found, that in a courfe 
of Criminal exceſs your pleafure was more than Com- 
penſated by Succeeding pain. Whether, if not-from 
every particular inſtance; Yet from every habit at 
leaſt of unlawful gratification, there didſt not ſpring 
ſome thorn to Wound you; there didſt not ariſe ſome 
conſequence to make you Repent of it in the iſſue ? 
How long will you repeat the ſame Round of perni- 
cious folly, and Tamely expoſe yourſelves to be 
Caught in the ſame ſnare. If you hath any conſider- 
ation, or any firmneſs left, avoid temptations, for 
whom you have found yourſelves Unequal, with as 
much care, as you wouldſt ſhun peſtilential infection. 


Break off all Connections with the looſe and profli- 
gate. 


$ 12. Irregular Pleaſuret. 0 


By the Unhappy exceſſes of Irregular: pleaſures in 
- youth, how many Amiable diſpoſitions. is corrupted 
| L 5 9 
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or deſtroyed! How many riſing capacities and 
powers is ſuppreſſed! How many flattering hopes of 
Parents and friends be totally extinguiſned! Who 
but muſt drop a tear over human nature, when he 
Behold that morning who aroſe ſo Bright, over- caſt 
with ſuch Untimely darkneſs ; that good humour, 
which once captivated all hearts, that Vivacity, 
which ſparkled in every Company, thoſe abilities, 
who were fitted for adorning the Higheſt ſtation, all 
Sacrificed at the Shrine of Low ſenſuality; and one 
who were formed for Running the fair Career of life 
in the midſt of public eſteem, cut off by his vices at 
The beginning of his Courſe, or Sunk for the whole 
of it into inſigniſicancy and contempt ! Theſe, O 
ſinful pleaſure, is thy trophies; It be thus, that co- 
operating with the foe of God and man, thou degrades 


Human honour, and Blaſt the Opening proſpects of 
Laman felicity. 


§ 13. Induſtry and Application. 


Diligence, induſtry, and proper Improvement of 
time is material duties of the young. To no purpoſe 
de they endowed with the beſt abilities, if they Wants 
activity for Exerting them. Unavailing 1 in this caſe 
will be every direction that can be given them, either 
for their Temporal or ſpiritual welfare. In youth 
the habits of induſtry is moſt eaſily acquired : In youth 


the incentives to it is Strongeſt from ambition and 


from duty, from emulation and Hope, from all the 
proſpects which the Beginning of life afford. If dead 
to theſe calls you already Languiſhes in Slothful inac- 
tion, what will be able to quicken the more ſluggiſh 
current of Advancing years? Induſtry are not only 
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the inftrament of Improvement, but the foundation 
of Pleaſure, Nothing are fo Oppoſite to the True 
enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and Feeble ſtate of 
an indolent Mind. He which is a ſtranger to induſ- 
try, may Poſſeſs, but he canſt not enjoy. For it be 
labour only who gives the reliſh to pleaſure, It be 
the Appointed vehicle of every Good to man. It 1s 
the Indiſpenſable condition of our peſlefling a Sound 
mind in a Sound body. Sloth are ſo inconſiſtent with 
both, that it be hard to determine, whether it be 
a more greater Foe to virtue, or to health and hap- 
pineſs. Inactive as it be in itſelf, its effects is Fa- 
tally powerful. Though it appears a ſlowly flowing 
ſtream, yet it undermineſt all that is Stable and flou- 
riſhing. It not only Sap the foundation of every vir- 
tue, but pours upon you a deluge of Crimes and Evils. 


It be like water who firſt Putrifies by ſtagnation, and 


then ſends up Noxious vapours, and fill the atmoſ- 
phere with death. Fly therefore from Idleneſs, as the 
Certain parent both of guilt and of ruin. And under 
Idleneſs I includes not mere inaction only, but all 
that circle. of Trifling occupations, in which too 
many Saunter away'their Youth ; perpetually engaged 
in frivolous Society, or public amuſements ; in the 
labours of dreſs, or the oſtentation of their perſons. 
Is this the foundation which you lays for future Uſe- 
fulneſs and Eſteem? By ſuch accompliſhments do 
you hope to Recommend yourſelves to the thinking 
part of the world, and to anſwer the expectation of 
your Friends, and your Country ? Amuſements 
Youth requires: it were vain, it were cruel to pro- 
habit them. But, though allewable as the relaxation, 
wy are moſt Culpable as the Buſineſs of the young. 

L 6 For 
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For they then becometh the gulph of Time, and the 
Poiſon of the mind. They foments bad Paſſions. 
"They weakens the manly Powers. They fink the na- 
tive vigour of youth into Contemptible effeminacy. 


$ 14. The Employment of Time. 


Redeeming your time from Such dangerous waſte, 
ſeek to fill it with employments which you mayſt Re- 
view with ſatisfaftion. The acquiſition of knowledge 
are one of the moſt Honourableſt occupations of youth. 
The Deſire of it Diſcover a liberal mind, and is con- 
need with many accompliſhments and many virtues. 
But though your train of Life ſhouldſt not Lead you 
to Study, the courſe of Education always Furniſh 
Proper employments to a Well-diſpoſed mind. What- 
ever you purſues, be Emulous 'to Excel. Generous 
Ambition and ſenſibility to praiſe' is, eſpecially at 
your age, among the marks of virtue. Think not, 
that any aMuence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, 
exempt you from the duties of application and induſ- 
try. Induſtry be the law of your being; it is the de- 
mand of nature, of reaſon, and of God. Remem- 
ber always that the years who now Paſs over your 
heads, Leaves permanent memorials behind them, 
From your thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape ; 
but they Remains in the remembrance. of God.— 
They Form a important part of the regiſter of 
your life, They wilt hereafter bear teſtimony, 

either for or againſt you, at that day, when for all 
pour actions, but Particularly for the employments of 
youth, you muſt give an Account to God.  Whe- 


ther 
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ther your future courſe are deſtined to be Long or 
ſhort, after this manner it Shouldſt commence ; and if 
it Continues to be thus conducted, its concluſion, at 


what time ſoever it arriveſt, will not be Inglorious 
or unhappy. 


& 15. 7 be Neceſſity of depending for Succeſs on the 
3 Bleſſing of Heaven. 


Let I finiſh the Subje with recalling you attention 
to That dependence on the bleſſing of heaven, which 
Amidſt all your endeavours after improvement, you 
oughteſt continually to Preſerve.. It be too common 
with the young, even when They reſolves to Tread 
the path of Virtue and honour, to ſet out with Pre- 
ſumptuous confidence in themſelves. Truſting to their 
own abilities for carrying them Succeſsfully through 
life, they are Careleſs of applying to god, or of de- 
riving any aſſiſtance from what they is apt to Reckon 

the gloomy diſcipline of religion. Alas! how Little 
doſt they know the dangers who Awaits them? Nei- 
ther human wiſdom, nor human virtue, Unſupported 
by religion, is equal for the Trying ſituations who 
often occurs in Life. By the ſhock of temptation, how 
frequently has the moſt virtuous intentions been over- 
thrown! Under the preſſure of diſaſter, how often have 
the greateſt conſtancy Sunk! Deſtitute of the favour 
of god, you art in no better Situation, with all your 
Boaſted abilities, than orphans left to wander in a 
Trackleſs deſert, without any Guide to Conduct 
them, or any ſhelter to Cover them from the Gather- 
ing ſtorm, Correct, then, this ill- founded arro- 


gance, 


- 
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gance. Expect not that Vour Happineſs can be 
Independent of him which madeſt you. By faith 
and Repentance Apply to the redeemer of the world. 
By piety and prayer ſeek the protection of the god of 


Heaven, BLAIR. 


O F 


An 


EPITOME or RHETORIC, 


S Grammar teaches the Art of Speaking and 
Writing with Plainne/s and Propriety ; ſo Rbe- 
toric is the Art of Speaking and Writing with Elegance 
and Dignity, in order to inſtruct, perſuade, and pleaſe. 
Rhetoric is divided into four general Branches, viz. 
Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution, and Delivery. 


1ſt, Of INFENTION. 


Invention is the Art of finding out the moſt proper. 
Arguments to perſuade and pleaſe. 


2d. Of DISPOSITION. 
Diſpoſition is the Art of diſpoſing the ſeveral Parts 
of the Diſcourſe in the moſt proper Manner to per- 
ſuade ; theſe Parts are fix in 3 the Exordium, 


the Narration, the Propofition, the Confirmation, the 
Confutation, and the Peroration or Epilogue. 


Nete. The Confirmation and the Confutation. are 
both comprehended under the common Name of 
Conteſtation. 


The Exordium is the Beginning of che Oration or 
Diſcourſe, where the Orator gives his Auditors its 


End and Deſign, and prepares them to hear him with 
Kindneſs and Attention. 


The Narration is a Recital of the Facts in hy Man- 


ner as they happened, in oxder to draw from thence the 
Arguments for the C onfirmation, 


The 
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The Propoſition is that Part of the Diſcourſe which 
propoſes briefly the whole Sum thereof. 

The Confirmation is the Eſtabliſhing of a Propoſition 


by Arguments, and is therefore the chief Part of the 
Diſcourſe. 


The Confutation is that Part of the Diſcourſe wherein 


the Orator endeavours to refute and overthrow the 

Arguments of his Opponent. 

The Peroration or Epilogue is the Concluſion or Cloſe 
of the whole Diſcourſe ; wherein the Orator ſums up 

the ſtrongeſt and principal Arguments, and endeavours 
by exciting the Paſſions of the Auditors, to gain their 

Aſſent. | 


3d. Off ELOCUTION. 


Elocution is the Art of expreſſing what has been 
already invented and diſpoſed, in Terms and Expreſ- 
ſions the moſt proper to perſuade. 


| To give Dignity to Elocution, we make uſe of 
Tropes and Figures. | 


Of TROPES. 
A Trope is a Word that is carried from its own 


natural Signification, to another that is more ſtrong and 
expreſſive, 


In a Trope there are two Things to be conſidered. 


1ſt. The Species. 
zd. The Afed@ions. 


The Species of a Trope are four, viz. the Metaphor, 
Metonymy, Senecdoche, and Irony. 
Of the Metaphor, 

The Metaphor is a Trope, wherein a Word is trans- 
ferred from its proper Signification to another, on 
account of ſame Reſemblance that is between them; 
or 
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or it is a Simile or Compariſon intended to illuſtrate the 
Thing we ſpeak of, without the Sign of Compariſon. 
Thus when we ſay, God is a Shield to good Men ; by 
the Word Shield is, by a Metaphor, meant the Provid- 
ence and Favour of God : For as a Shield guards him 
who bears it againſt the Attacks and Strokes of an 
Enemy ; fo the Providence and Ravour of God pro- 
tects good Men from Malice and Misfortunes. So 
likewiſe Chriſt is called in Scripture a Vine, a Rock, a 
Lamb, &c. and Man is called a Shadow, Flower, 
Graſi, &c. In a Word, a Metaphor may be drawn 
from every Thing that can have a Likeneſs, and not 
only illuſtrates the Subject it is intended to raiſe and 
improve, but conveys to us a freſh and a lively Image. 
But the Orator muſt be cautious not to allow himſelf 
here all the Licences which might be tolerated in a 
Poet. For though among all the Tropes, there is 
none more elegant, or more ornamental and graceful, 
in a Diſcourſe than the Metaphor, yet it muſt not be 
too far fetched, nor too often reiterated. For in the 
one Caſe, it renders the Similitude dark and obſcure ; 
and in the other, a too immoderate Uſe of it incumbers 
the Diſcourſe, and makes it heavy and tireſome. 


Of the Metonymy. 

The Metonymy is a Trope by which one Word is 
put for another, on Account of ſome Relation or D 
pendence which there is between them, 'This is done 
fix Ways, 
fiſt. When the Cauſe is put for the Efe#. 

2d. When the Ee is put for the Cau/e. 
3d. When the Subject is put for the Adjun@?. 
4th. When the Adjunct is put for the Subje#, 
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Fch. When the Accident is put for the Conſequent. 
Gch. When the Con/equent is put for the Accident. 


iſt, 

The Cane is put for the E/e@. 

| Iſt. When the Inventor or Author is put for the 
Thing inwented or compoſed. As Mars, for War; 
Neptune, for the Sea; Bacchus, for Nine; Mercury, for 
El:quence ; Venus, for Love; Cicero, or Horace, for their 
Works. 

2d. When the Inſtrument is put for the Thing ef= 
feed by it, as the Tengue, for the Speech; the Sword, 
for the Slaughter ; Arms, for War; the Hana, for 
Handwriting, 

3d. When the Name of the Matter is put for the 
Thing made of it. As Braſs, Silver, Gola, for Money 
made of theſe Metals. 

5 2d. N 

The Eyed is put for the Cauſc. 
The Ejed is put for the Cauſe, whether e cient, as 
when we ſay /idory is naturally inſalent and proud; 
that is, it makes the Conquerors inſolent and proud. 
As alſo, Death is pale; Fear, ſad; Anger, haſty, &c. 
Or final, as when Virgil ſays, Phyllis would gather 


Garlands of Flowers for me; that is, would give me 
Tokens of her Love. 


zd. 

The Subject | is put for the Adjund, 

1ſt, When the Sued is put for the Adjunct or Qua- 
lity inherent. Thus, the ſ/aow of the Head, is put for 
«white Hairs. We likewiſe ſay, the Yermillion of her 
Lips; the Rejes and Lillies of ber Complexion ; her filwer 
Locks, &c. In like Manner, the Heart is put for 
Wiſdom, becauſe Wiſdom hath its Seat there. $9 

2 
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2d. When the containing Subject is put for the 


Thing cantained. As the Glaſs, for the Wine; the 
Purſe, for the Money contained in it. 

3d. When the Place or Country is put for the Iuba- 
bitants. As the City, for the Citizens; the. Priſon, for 
the Priſoners; England, for the Engliſh. 

4th. When the Place is put for the Things done in 
it. As the Temple, for the holy Exerciſes and diving 
Worſhip performed in the Temple. 

5th. When the Peſelſor is put for the Thing poſ- 
ſeſſed. As He is now with me; that is, at my Houſe. 

6th. When the General is put for the Troops. As 
Hannibal was conquered ; that is, HannibaPs Army. 

7th. When the Patron or Advocate is put for the 
Client. As the Cauſe went againſt the Attorney 
General; that is, againſt the Client whom he repreſented. 

8th. When the Trazſacticns or Accidents of a Thing 
are put for the Seaſon itſelf, As the Harvef?, for Sum- 
mer; Cold, for Winter, &c. 

gth. When the Name of the Thing /gnified is put 
for the Sign. As the Venus of Medicis ſurpaſſes all the 
reſt; that is, the Statue of Venus. 


_. 4h, 

The A4djund is put for the Subject. 

iſt. When the Names of Virtues or Vices are 
put for the Per/ons to whom they are adjoined. Ag 
on this Side,” Modeſty is engaged; on that, Impudence z 
that is, modeſt Men, &c. 

zd. When the Thing contained is put for the Subject 
containing. As, they crown the Wine, that is, the 
Bowl containing the Wine. 

3d. When the Time is put for the Perſons-or Things 


ſubje& thereto. As, the In/olence of the Age; that is, 
of the Men of the Age. | 4th. 
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4th. When the Sign is put for the Thing fignified. 


As the Mitre, for the i Ns Dignity ; the Gownſ/mar, 
for the Civilian. 1 
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5th. 
The Antecedent is put for the Conſeguent, when that 
which goes before is put for that which follows. As 
they have lived, for they are dead. He once was, for 


he is no more, 


6th, 


The Con/equent is put for the Antecedent, when that 
which follows is put for that which goes before. As, 
be is buried, for he is dead. We likewiſe ſay, he is 
haſtening to the Grave, that is, to Death. 


Of the Synecdoche. 


The Synecdoche is a Trope, wherein the Whole is put 


for a Part, or a Part for the Whole; ; and this is effected 
four Ways. 


iſt. When the Whole is heh for a Part; as, the 


Ig was ſo great, as drank Rivers dry; =—_ is, 


Part of the Water in the Rivers. 


ad. When a Part of the Whole is taken for the 
Whole itſelf; as, a Fleet of a hundred Sail; that is, of 
a hundred Ships 3 ; as alſo to receive a Man under our 


Roof ; that is, in our Houſe ; to pay fo much a Head; 
that is, /o much a Man. 


3d. When a ſpecial or particular Sort is taken for a 
more general of the ſame Kind ; as the boiſterous Boreas, 
for the Wind in general; the Falernian Juice, for any 
good Wine; the Sword, for all Manner of offenſive 
Weapons. 


4th. 
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4th. When a general Sort is taken for a particular 
of the ſame Kind ; as, the Bird, for the Eagle; the 
Beaſt, for the Horſe ; Mortals, for Men. 

By this Trope likewiſe the Singz/ar Number is 
taken for the Plural; as, Man that is born ef a Woman, 
that is, Men that are born, &c. So the Pfural for the 
Singular; as, the Thieves alſo which avere crucified 
with him upbraided him, that is, one of the Thieves. As 
alſs, a certain fixed Number, for an uncertain one ; as, 
a Thouſand, for a great many ; or a round Number, 
for one greater or leſs. Sometimes a fingle collective 
Word is put to expreſs Multitudes with mere Clearneſs 
and Vehemence than Plurals would do; as, the Theatre 


burſt out into Tears; that is, the People in the Theatre. 


Of the Irony. 


The Jrony is a Trope by which in Deriſion we ſpeak 
the contrary Fa what we think or mean. It is* made 
Uſe of in Railleries and ſharp humourous Witticiſms ; 
or where we want to preſs hard upon our Adverſary ; 
for an Ironical Encomium expoſes him much more, 
than a direct Reproach, as it ſeems accompanied with 
a great deal more Contempt. 'Thus, Good Morrow, 
my pretty Fellow ; upon my Word, thou haſt acquitted 
thyſelf very hand/amely. By which he is ſneeringly 
taking him to taſk for his Neglect. 

Here it may not perhaps be improper to remark, 
that when a dying or dead Perſon is inſulted with Scoffs 
and ironical Tartneſs, it is properly called a' Sarcaſm. 
Such was the Behaviour of T homyris towards the Corps 
of Cyrus, whoſe Head ſhe cauſed to be ſtruck off, and 
thrown into a Bowl of Blood, ſaying at the ſame 'Time, 
Take now thy fill of Blood, which thou haft always fo 
much thirfled after, But every keen /atyrical Expreſ- 
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fion, is by Cuſtom called a Sarcaſm. When a ſharp, 


affronting Piece of Raillery is made Uſe of, but how- 


ever, not otherwiſe attended with ill Uſage, it is called 
a Diaſyrmus ; thus, You gaggle like a Gooſe among the 
tuneful Swans. 

When a Speech is both inſulting and jocoſe at the 
ſame Time, wherein polite and ſoft Words are uſed, 
to expreſs Things that are uncouth and unpleaſant in 
themſelves, it is called a Charienti/mus; thus, Gentle 
Words, my dear Sir, do not be in ſuch a Rage ! 

When a merry unpleaſant Speech is uſed without 


Reproach, it is called an Aſteriſmus; thus, when one 


ſaid, that if be ſpould be turned out of his Houſe, he knew 
not where to put his Head, Another anſwered, that he 
might put it in his Cap. | 

When a ſcoffing Taunt is uſed, wherein the Noſe 
has a greater Share than the Yo it is called a 
Mycteriſmus. 

When a literal Repetition of the Words of ſome 
ether Perſon is made, with a Mimicking of his Ac- 
cent, Tone of Voice, and Geſtures, in order to turn 
him to Ridicule, it is called a Mime/is. 

Of the Afetions of T ropes. 
The Affections of a Trope are ſuch Qualities as 
may put Ornament upon any of the before-mentioned 
Tropes; the Chief of which are theſe, the Catachre/ic, 
Hyperbole, Antonomaſia, Litotes, Metalepfes, and Allegory, 


Of the Catachręſis. 


The Catachre/is is the Abuſe of a Trope, when the 
Words are too far wreſted from their natural Signifi- 
tion; or when one Word is put for another, for Want 
of the proper Word. Thus, the Word Parricide, 

N 'S - | Pro- 
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proper y denotes a Murderer of his Father; but as 


| there is no appropriated Name in Engliſh for a Mur- 
| derer of his Mother, Brother, Sifter, &c. we therefore 


| call all thoſe bloody, unnatural wretches, by the Name 
of Parricide. Thus alſo, the Sword ſhall devour, &c. 


Here to devour (the Property of a living Creature with 


| Teeth) is catachreſtically applied to the Sword. 
Of the Hyperbole. | 


The Hyperbole is a Trope in which Things are re- 
preſented as greater or l/s, better or von than they 


. are, in order to raiſe Admiration or Love, Fear or 

F Contempt. 

{ Greater, when we ſay fwifter than the Wind, harder 

F | than a Diamond. 

Leſe, when we ſay, flower than a Tortoiſe, poorer 

1 than Irus. 

1 Better, when we call a fair Vi irgin, an Angel; ſweet 
Mufic, Celeftial Harmony. 

: Worſe, when we call a proud Man Lucifer, a Drunke 

1 ard, a Swine, | 

But Temper and Judgment muſt be uſed both i in 

Exceſs and Defe# ; that we neither fly too high, nor 
ſink too low; that we neither miſapply, nor carry too 

s far our Wonder and Praiſes, nor our Contempt and 

d Invectives. For to admire worthleſs Things, and 

, deſpiſe Excellencies, is a ſure Sign of Weakneſs and 

| Stupidity ; and in the latter Cafe, of Ill- nature un 
Malice beſides. 

hs Of the Antonomaſia. 

3 | The Antonomaſia is a Trope by which the Proper 

* Name is uſed for the Common, or the Common for the 

7 Proper. 4 

, The 


0 | | by 
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The Proper Name is uſed for the Common, when the 
the Name of a Perſon or Nation is put to denote a Man 
endowed with the ſame Qualities or Manners. Thus 
we ſay a Nero fer a cruel Man. A Solomon for a wiſe 
Man. A Gaſcoon for a Bragadocia, A Cretan for a 
Liar. 

The Common is uſed for the Proper when the Name 
of the Art or Science in which a Perſon may have ex- 
celled, is put for the Peron himſelf; as the natural Phi- 
loſopher for Ariſtotle. The Orator, for Tully. The 
Poet for Pope. Or, when the Name of the Country is put 
for the Perſon reſiding in it; as a German, a Perſian, 
a Briton, for a Perſon, who is a Native of thoſe 


Countries. 


Of the Litotes. 

The Litotes is a Trope when a Word is put down 
with a Sign of Negation, and yet as much is ſignified, 
as if we ſpake affirmatively, if not more: Or when 
leſs is ſaid than ſignified, and whereby the Orator or 
Speaker for Modeſty's Sake ſeems to extenuate that 


which he expreſſes; thus, I do not refuſe thoſe Preſents ; 


that is, I willingly accept them. He is not the wiſeft 
Man in the World; that is, he is not wiſe at all. As 
alſo A broken and. contrite Heart God * not deſpiſe ; 
that is, he will highly prize it. 

So, ifa Man had ſome juſt Cauſe to commend him- 
ſelf, he cannot by any Means do it in a more modeſt 
Manner, than in this Form of Speech. As if he ſhould 
fay, I was not the laſt in the Field to engage the Enemies 
of my Country. Here if he had ſaid, I was firf, or one 
of the foremoſt in the Field, although he had ſpoken 
never ſo truly, it would have ſavoured of Arrogancy and 
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It may 5 be remarked, that the Scripture, when 
it would the more ſtrongly affirm, doth it oftentimes by 
denying the contrary ; as, Thou ſhalt die, and not live; 
that is, thou ſhalt certainly die. 


Of the Metaley/is. 

The Metalep/is i is the Complication of ſeveral Tropes 
i one Word, wherein we proceed gradually from one 
Signification to another, till at laſt we come to the 
proper one. Thus, After a few Ears of Corn, I ſhall 
fad it di fficult to know my Lands again, Whereby the 
Word Ears is by a Synecdoche underſtood Corn itſelf, 
and by Corn is underſtood by a Metonymy Harwveſts, 
and by Harveſt are again underſtood by a Metonymy 
Summers, and by Summers, Years, by a Synecdoche. 
Thus alſo, The Sun of Righteouſneſs ſhall ariſe with 
Healing in his Wings. Where Wings it put for Beams 
by a Catachreſtical Metaphor ; and Beams for Comfort 
and Ræfreſbing by a Metaphor. 


Of the Allegory. 

The ! is a Manner of Speaking, wherein a 
Continuation of 'Tropes, and eſpecially of Metipl.ors, 
is carried on from the Beginning to the End, to ex- 
preſs Something different to what is underſtood. Thus 
Horace, in the 14th Ode of the firſt Book, where he 
addreſſes the Common Wealth, under the Idea of a 


Sip, purſues the Metaphor throughout; O Ship, new 
Warves will bring you back again into the Sta, O what 
are you doing? Bravely ruſh to the Harbour, &. 
Whereby the Ship muſt be underſtood the Roman Ra- 
public ; by the new Waves new Civil Wars; by the 

Harbour, Tranquility and Concord, &c. 
The Allegory is but a continued Mezonymy in this 
M 8 Paſſage 
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Paſſage of Terence, Without Bacchus and Ceres, Venus 
avill farwe; that is, without Wine and good Eating, 
Love will grow very languid. But we muſt always 
take Care to cloſe the Allegory with the ſame Trope 
with which we firſt began it. 

Note. In the Allegory are included all the Apo- 


logues or Fables, the Parables of Scripture, all Enig- 
mas, or Riddles, and many Proverbs. 


Of Figures. 

A Figure is a Manner of Speaking different from 
the natural and ordinary Way in order to render the 
* Diſcourſe more emphatical and ornamental. 

Figures are of two Sorts, 

1k Figures of Words. 

2d. Figures of Things, or Sentences. 

iſt, Figures of Words are ſuch as are alike in Name 


only, or in Signification only, or in Name and in Significa= 
tion both together. 


Figures alike in Name only are the dntanaclofc and 
the Phe. 

Of the Antanaclaſis. 

The Antanaclaſis is the Repeating of the fame Word 
in a different Signification ; as, Care for thoſe Things 
in your Youth, which may, in old Age, diſcharge you of 
Care. That is, provide for thoſe Things which may 
diſcharge you of Anxiety of Mind, 


Of the Place. 
The Ploce is the Repeating of the ſame Word to 
-  genote in one Place the Perſon or the Thing, and in, 
_ _ the other his Morals or. another Quality; as, Abab 
 awill eger be Ahab; that is, will ever be wicked, So 
| ir, What Man is there living, but 9 pity fuch 


« Caſe 


W 


What diaſt thou dęſire; 
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a Cafe, if be be a Man? Where the laſt Word Man, 
imports that 9 or Compaſſion, proper to Man' 8 


Nature. 


Figures alike in Signification only, are the Synonymia 
Of the Synonymia. 
The Syzonymia is a Complication of Words or Ex- 
preſſions implying all the ſame Meaning, or conveying 
the ſame Ideas; as, L it not a certain Mark and Token 
of intolerable Arrogancy and, venemous Enuy, where the 
Tongue is ftill exerciſed in depraving, flandering, defacing, 
deriding, and condemning of other Men's Words and 
Works. So likewiſe, Enter not into the Path of the 
Wicked, and go not in the Way of evil Men. Avoid it, 
aſt not by it, turn from it, and paſs away. This 
Figure muſt be employed, when we are ſenſible that 


one fingle Word cannot ſufficiently expreſs the Dignity 
or Greatneſs of the Thing in Queſtion. But great 


Care muſt be taken to employ none but ſuch Words as 
embelliſh the Diſcourſe. For nothing can be more 
flat and infipid than a long Chain of Synonymous 
Words thrown in without any Manner of Neceſſity. 


Of the Exergaſia. 

The Exergafia is a Series of Sentences or Phraſes, 
having all the ſame Meaning, or implying the ſame 
Thing; as, when we deſcribe a beautiful Woman, we 
ſay, She hath a winning Countenance, @ ſparkling E Ye, 


an amiable Preſence, a cheerful Aspect. 


Note. When the Fi igure is employed to preſs an Ad- 
verſary more briſkly, it takes the Name of Epimone; 
as, What didft thou covet? What didft thou wiſh ? 


M 2 5 Figures 
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Figures alike both in Name and Signification are 
chiefly the Auaphora, Epiſtropbe, Symploce, Epanalep/is, 
ov; Epanodos, Epizeuxis, and the Climax, 

| Of the Anaphora. 

The Anaphora is the Repeating of the ſame Word 
at the Beginning of ſeveral Phraſes or Sentences ; as, 
The Voice of the Lord is powerful ; the Voice of the Lord 
is full of Majeſty ; the Voice of the Lord breaketh the 
Cedars, &c. 


This Figure adds great Energy to the Diſcourſe, 
and therefore is of Uſe to excite the Paſſions, 
Of the Epiſtrophe. 
The Epiſtrophe is the Repeating the ſame Word at 
the End of ſeveral Phraſes or Sentences ; as, When [ 


was a Child, I ſtake as a Child, I underſtood as a Child, 


T thought as a Child. 


Of the Symploce. 
The Symploce is the joining together of the Anaphora 


and Epiſtropbe; that is, the ſeveral Phraſes or Sen- 


tences have their Beginnings alike, and their Endings 


alike; as, Can the Het of Heaven Help me? Can 


Angels help me? Can theſe inferior Creatures help me ? 
This Figure is moſt commonly uſed in Interrogato- 
res, and ſerves to exaggerate Virtues and Vices. 


Of the Epanalepfit. 
The Epanalepſis is the Repeating of the ſame Word 
at the Beginning of the former Phraſe and at the End 
of the latter; as, Rejoice in the Lord always, and again 


I.ſay rep oice. 


Of the Anadiplis. 
The Anadiplefis is the Reverſe of the Epanalegſic, 


and is the Repeating of a Word at the Beginning of 


the 


of 
he 
4 
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the ſucceeding Phraſe, Which was at the End of 


the foregoing one; as, Prize Wiſdom, Wiſdom is @ 
precious Jewel, 


Of the Epanodos. 


The Epanodes is the Repeating of thoſe Words the 
laſt, which we had named the ft, and the fir/t, laft ; 
as, Woe unto them who call Good Evil, and Ewil 


Good; who put Darkneſs for Light, and Light for 
Darkneſs, &c. | 


Of the Epizeuxis. 

The Epizeuxis is the Repeating of a Word by Way 
of Emphaſis, in order to ſet forth the Vehemency of 
the Affections and Paſſions of the Mind; thus David 
bewaileth the Death of his Son Abſalom. O, y Son 


Abſalom ; my Son, my Son Abjalom ; wwou'd God 1 had 
died for thee, O, Abſalom, my Son, my Son. 


Of the Climax. 


The Climax 15 when the Word or Expreſiion, which 
ends the firſt Member of a Period, begins the ſecond, 
and ſo on till the Argument and Period be brought 
to a noble Concluſion, Thus, knowing that Tribu- 


lation worketh Patience, and Patience Experience, and 
Experience Hope. 


This figurative Way of Speaking is extremely de- 
licate and elegant. 


2d. Figures of Things, or Sentences. 


Figures of Things or Sentences are of various 


Sorts ; ſome are peculiar to the Invention, and others 
to the Diſpoſition, 


Thoſe that belong to the Invention are ; not 
ranged under four Claſſes. 
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The 3 is thoſe that are uſed for embelliſhing the 
Argumentation. 

The ad for explaining. 

The 3d for amplifying. 

The 4th for exciting the Paſſions. 4 

iſt, Thoſe Figures which are uſed for embelliſhing 
the Argumentation, are the Prolepfis, Anacanefis, 
Synchoreſis, and Epitrope. 


Of the Prolepfis. 


The Prolepis is a Form of Speech by which the 
Speaker anticipates the Arguments of his Opponent, 
or refutes beforehand all that he conceives may be 
objected to him. This Figure conſiſts of two Parts, 
the Hypophora, which propoſes the Objection, and the 
Antipopbora, which anſwers it, Thus, What then? 
Shall we fin, becauſe we are not under the Law, but 
under Grace? where you have the Objection, or 
Hypophora. The Anſwer to which, or Antipophora, is 
in theſe Words, Gad forbid. 


Of the Anacænofit. 
The Anacæneft is 2 Figure whereby we conſult, 
with, deliberate,” and, as it were, argue the Caſe. 


with others, Thus, Were it your Caſe, what would 
you anſwer ? Tell me; I appeal to your inmeft T houghts.. 


Of the Synchorefss. 

The Synchorefis is a Figure, by which an Argu- 
ment is ironically given up, in order that it may be 
reſlected back upon the Objector; or when the Argu- 
ment granted brings no leſs to him that grants it, 
Thus, Thou. believeſt that there is one God, thou deft 
+ con the Devils: alſo belicus and tremble. * 
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Let Chriſtians be poor, let them be hated 52 filthy World; 
they are for all that Heirs of Heaven. 


Of the Epitrope. | 

The Epitrope is a Figure by which we grant to our 
Opponent ſome Point to obtain the Remainder ; and 
this is done ſometimes ſeriouſly, and ſometimes by 
Way of Irony. | 

An Example of the former Kind we find in the 
Seventh Eneid. Thus, Well, be it fo ; ſuppoſe we are 
not allowed to prevent their enjoying the Empire of Italy; 
yet may we divert them for a while, and delay for ſome 

Time the Accompliſhment of that great Deſign. 

And we meet with an Inſtance of the Second in the 
Fourth Oration againſt Verres. Thus, Be it ſo; Pil 
even allow you to aureſt from the Relations of the Dead 
the Inheritances entailed on them; to fall foul on other 

People's Property; to overthrow the Laws and Tefta- 
ments, the laft Wills of the Dead, together with the 
. Rights of the Living. But ougbt you alſe to ari ve 
Heroclius out of his patrimonial Eftate ? 

2d. Thoſe Figures which are uſed for explaining, 
are, the Gnome, or Sentence; Nozma, Miology, Hypo- 
zepoſis, Compariſon, Paradiaſtole, Antithefis, Antimeta- 

bole, Antiſtrophe, Oxymoron, and Syneceiofis. 
Of the Gnome. 

The Gnome, or Sentence, is a general, ſhort, and 
lively Remark made on Something for or againſt 
which we declare, Thus, Innocence is the flrongeſt 


Support in Adverfity ; Irgratitude is Age by all 
Mankind, 


Of the Nozma. 
The Nozma is the Application of the general Sentence 
to ſome * Perſon or Thing. Thus, Tully. 
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applies to Czar this Sentence, That Nothing can be 
tore popular than Benevolence; when he tells him, The 
Height of thy Greatneſs confiſts in that it is in thy 
Neuer; ; and the moſt endearing of thy natural Perfections 


is, that thou art willing to ſave as many Wreiches as 
thou canſt. | 


Of the 8 


The AEticlegy is a Form of Speech whereby the 
Orator gives a Reaſon to a Propoſition or Sentence. 


Thus, Deſpi/e row vc ; for Phaſure bought with 
Pain hurteth. 


i Of the Hypolypofis. 

The Hypotypofis is, when a whole Matter is expreſſed 
ſo particularly, and in Order, that we ſeem to have 
the Whole before our Eyes. Thus, Apoſtacy and 
Rebellion is elegantly decyphered and characteriſed in 
theſe Words of Iſaiah: The whole Head is jick, and 
the whole Heart faint : from the Scle of the Foot even 
unto the Head, there is no Soundneſs in it; but Wounds 
and Bruiſes, and puttifying Sores, &c. 


Of Compariſon, 

1 is a Form of Speech by which we ſet off 
and illuſtrate one Thing, by reſembling and compar- 
ing it to another. And this is done when the Example 
brought in is either Ie, unlike, or contrary, 

iſt. Like Things are compared among themſelves : 
thus, in this beautiful Compariſon of Seneca, As ſuch, 
as conſider that they are but Lodgers or Tenants F an 
Eflate, do commonly fet their Hearts leſs upon it, and 
"quit it with leſs Reluctance; in the ſame Manner, thoſe 
who can perſuade themſelves that their Body, that Out- 
caſe 
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caſe of their Soul, was only lent them for a ſhort Time 
by Nature, do live more temperately, and die more wit- 
lingly. | 
2d. Unlike Things are compared from the leſs to 
the greater, or the greater to the leis. | 

From the 1% to the greater; thus, For if the Blood 
of Bulls and of Goats, and the Afpes of an Heifer ſprink- 
ling the unclean, ſan#tify to the purifying of the Fleſh ; 
how much more ſhall the Bloed of Chriſt, <vho, through 
the eternal Spirit, effered himſelf ævitheut Spot to God, 
purge your Conſciences from dead Works to ſerve the 
living God. 

From the greater to the %%; thus, JF the rightepus 
ſcarcely be ſaved, where ſhall the Ungodly and the Sinner 
appear? 

3d. Contraries are compared by oppoſing one ano- 
ther; thus, He. that prefers wealthy Ignorance befors 
chargeable Study, prefers Contempt before Honour, 
Darkne/s before Light, and Death before Life. 


Of the Paradiaſtole. 


The Paradiaſtole is a Figure which explains Things 
that are oppoſite and different; thus, It is not Policy, 


but Knavery; he is not frugal, but covetous; "tis nat 
C ourage, but a 


Of the Antithefis. 


The Antitheſis is a Figure which places Contraries 
in Oppoſition one to another, in Words, Sentences, or 
Parts of a Sentence. 

In Words; thus, He is gone from painful Labour to 


quiet Reft ; from Sorrow to Foy ; from tranſitory Time 
'#0 Immortality. 
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In Sentences; thus, Art thou rich? Rob not the 
Poor. Art thou wiſe? Beguile not the Simple. Art thou 
| ftrong ? Tread not the Weak under thy Feet. 

In Parts of a Sentence; thus, the Wiſe ſball inherit 
Glory; but Shame hall be the Promotion of Fools. 


Of the Antimetabole. 


The Antimetabole is a Form of Speech which in- 
verts the Order of the Words, ſo that the Meaning 
thereby is quite altered; thus, 4 Poem is a ſpeaking 
Pigure; a Picture is a mute Poem. Woe muſt cat to 
live, and not live to cat. 


be Antiſtrophe. 
The Autiſtropbe is a Way of turning or explaining 
to our Advantage, the very Words and Expreſſions 


that were employed againſt us; thus, Had I Killed 


him, as you report, I had not flaid to bury bim. Ss 
Jikewiſe, be anſavered, and ſaid, it is not meet to take 
the Children's Bread, and to caſt it to Dogs. And ſhe 
aid Truth, Lord; yet the Dogs eat of the Crumbs 
gwhich fall from their Maſter's Table. 


Of the Oxymoron. 

The Oxymoren is a Figure which gives to Things 
Epithets of a quite contrary Signification, and which. 
ſeem to deſtroy one another; thus, He was never leſs 
at Leiſure, than when at Leiſure ; nor leſs alone, than 
aber alone. 


Of the: Syneceirfis. 
The Syneceigfis is a Figure that unites in the ſame 
Idea Things that are directly oppoſite ; thus, The co- 
 wetous Man is as much deprived of what he actually 
cieyetb as of what be duth not poſſeſs. 
23d, Thoſe 
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3d. Thoſe Figures which are uſed for amplifying 

are the Auxefir, Meiofis, Anaſtrophe, Synathrefmus, 

W 44a Apephaſes, re and the Iucremen- 


tum. 


Of the Auxeſis. 

The Auxefis is a Figure that repreſents Things i in 
100 ſtrong a Light; as if we called a Fault a Crime ; 
or that we gave the Name of crue/ to a Man that was 
only vere. Thus Terence makes Uſe of the Words 
Sacrilegious and Sorcere/s for a wicked Woman, 


Of the Meigſis. 


The Meioſis is quite the Reverſe of the Aureſis, that 
is to ſay, a Figure that diminiſhes as much the Idea 
of Things, as the former carries it too far; where- 
fore it makes uſe of Expreſſions that fall a great Deal 
ſhort of the Thing. Thus a Crime ſhall be called a 
Fault of Tnadvertency, and Cruelty, allumes the Name 
only of Severity. 


Of the Anaftrophe. 

The fnaftrophe is a Figure, whereby, after keeping 
one a long While in Suſpence, we propoſe Something 
that was not expected; thus, (Tully, in his 5th 
Verrina) What then? What do you think it is? ' Some 
Theft, perhaps, or Robbery ? No, ds not ſancy Crimes 
fo common and ſo eaſy to be met with every where, Well, 
fancy a Crime of as deep a Dye as you can poſſibly con- 
cei ve, yet what I am going to ſay will ſurpaſi all our 
Expetations. 


Atter which he relates the Crime of Vero. | 
Of 
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Of ihe 8 ynathraſmus. 


The Synathrafmus is a Figure in which ſeveral Matters 

of a different Nature are thrown together: thus, Al 
Men exclaim upen theſe Exadtions; Nobility, Gentry, 
C ommonalty, Poor, Rich, Merchants, Peaſants, Young, 
Old, High, Low, and all cry out upon the bard In- 
poſitions of theſe Burdens. 


07 the Paralei pfis. 
The Paraleipſis is a Figure in which we affect to 


paſs over what we nevertheleſs inſiſt on with a great 
Deal of Emphaſis; thus, I do not mention my Adver- 
. Jary's ſcandalous Gluttony and Drunkenneſs ; 1 take 10 


Notice f his brutal Luſts; 1 ſay not a * of his 
treacherous Malice and Crueliy. 


Of the Apophaſis. 

The Apophaſis, which is not unlike the Paraleip/ir, 
is a Figure by which the Author or Speaker ſeems to 
wave, what, notwithſtanding, he plainly infinuates ; 
thus, Neither will I mention thoſe Things, which, if I 
| ſhould, you notwithſtanding could neither confute, nor 
ſpeak againſt them. 


Of the Periphraſis. 

The Periphraſis is a Way of Speaking, wherein we 
go round about, to avoid the trite and common Mode 
of Expreſſion; thus, I will not come into the T abernacle 
of my Houſe, nor go up into my Bed; I will not give 
. _ Sleep to my Eyes, nor Slumber to my Eye-lids, until, c. 


RE: The Senſe is, I will not reſt until, Sc, 
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Of the Incrementum, 


The Incrementum is a Figure wherein we aſcend by 
Degrees from the lowelt to the higheſt Ideas; thus, 
What a Piece of Work is Man! How noble in Reaſon! 
How infinite in Faculties! In Form and Moving how 
expreſs and admirable! In Action how like an Angel ! 
In Apprehenfion how like a God! 


4. Thoſe Figures that are uſed for exciting the 
Paſſions, or which belong to the pathetical Argu- 
ments, are the Ecphone/is, the Aporia, the Epanor- 
theſis, the At ofropefis, the Dialogiſmus, the Pręſopopæ ia, 
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the Erotgſis, the 4poſtrophe, Parrbeſia, and the Episbo- 


NcMa. 


OF the Ecphoneſis. 


The Ecphone/is is a Figure by which the Speaker 
expreſſes the Paſſion of his own Mind, and endeavours 
to excite that of the Hearers; thus, Alas! Oh baniſhed 
Piety ! Oh corrupted Nation; Oh that I had Wings like 
a Dove; for then would I flee away, and be at Reſt. 


Of the Aporia. 


The Aporia is a Figure by which the Orator in- 
ſinuates that he is at a Loſs what to do or ſay, on 


Account of the Depth or Copiouſneſs of his Subject; | 


thus, What ſhall I do ? Muſt I be aſted, or muſt I aſt ? 
Then what ſhall I aſk ? I know not what to term it, 
Folly or Forgetfulneſs, Ignorance or Wilfulneſs. 

Of the Epanorthoſis. 


The Epanorthofis is a Figure whereby the Orator 
recals and corrects ſomething that he ſaid before; 


thus, What is it, then, that can give Men the Heart 


and Courage; but I recal that Word, becauſe it is nat 


true 


. 
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true Courage, but Feol- bardingſi, to out-brave the 
Tudgments of God. 
Of the Apofiopefis. 

The Apofrope/is is a Figure in which the Speaker 
breaks off his Speech before it 1s ended, in order to 
aggravate it, or that the Remainder may be under- 
ſtood. Thus, the Gentleman in Terence, extremely 
incenſed againſt his Enemy, only accoſts him with 
this abrupt Saying ; Thow of all=—that is, of all 
Scoundrels the greateſt. The Violence of his Paſſion 
choaked up his Voice, and prevented his uttering the 
Reſt of the Sentence. So, likewiſe, IF thou had/# known 
even thou, at leaſt, in this thy Day, the Things that 
belong unto thy Peace, c. that is, How happy hadft 
thou been if thou hadft known them. 


Of the Dialogi/mus. 


The Dialogiſnus is a Figure whereby the Soccer 
puts Words into another Perſon's Mouth by Way of 
Dialogue ; thus, (in the Oration-pro Quintio,) What 
does Nevius anſwer to theſe Things? What, ſays be, 
have I to do with that Sancfity ? 


Of the Profopopaia. 


The Preſabopæia is a Figure whereby is introduced 
Gnas fictitious or ſuppoſed Perſon or Thing in the 
' Diſcourſe, which we converſe with, or attribute Speech 
to, ſuch as inanimate Things and dead Perſons, as if 
they were hving, and thoſe that are abſent as if they 
were preſent; thus, The very Stones of the Street ſpeak 
your Wickedne/s. The Mountains clap their Hands, and 
the Hills ng for Foy. Tf your Ancoftors were now 


alive, and ſaw you abuſing yourſelf, in miſpending your 
y 2 
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Eftate, by them previdently gathered to get ber, and con- 
ferred upon you, would they not ſay thus, Fc. 

Lee my Words «will not move you ; but ſuppoſe ſome of 
your grave Anceftors ſhould thus beak to you ; Children, 
can.we behold your Manners without Indignation, being 
full of Pride, Effeminateneſs, Sc. 


Of the Eretefis. 


The Ereteſ is a Figure in which the Subject is 


preſſed much more home by an Interrogation, than by 


a ſimple dire& Speech; thus, Have I not ſeen thee do. 


it? is more preſſing and energetic than merely, 4 
have ſeen thee do it. | 


- Of the Apoſirophe. 
The Apoſtrophe is a Figure or Mode of Expreſſion 
in which the Speaker breaks off abruptly, and dire&s 
his Diſcourſe not only to Perſons, but alſo to Things 
 Inanimate ; thus, And he poſſeſſed the Gold by Violence, 


Oh! curſed Thirft of Gold, what Wickedne/s doft not 
hou influence Men's Minds to perpetrate ? 


Of the Parrheſia. 


The Parrbeſſa is a Figure wherein the Speaker de- 
clares, that he is reſolved to mention boldly, and with 
the utmoſt Liberty, Things which are either danger- 
ons to ſpeak of, or which might give Offence ; thus 


'Tully does not ſcruple to ſay frankly to the Senate, in 


his gth Phillippic, 1t is 4 bold Word, yet muſt I ſay it; 
tis you, *tis you, illuſtrious Senators, that have deprived 
Sulpicius of his Life, Thus, alſo, Do I now perſuade 


Men or God; Or do I ſeek to pleaſe Men ? For if I yet © 


Pleaſed Men, I ſhould not be the Servant of God. 


F 
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Of the Epipbonema. 

The Epiphonema, or Acclamation, 1s a lively Re- 
flection, drawn from the Subject treated of, whereby 
a Period, Sentence, or Speech 1s cloſed ; thus, So pre- 
wailing are the Habits abe contract in our firſt Jears. 

2d. Figures that belong to the Diſpoſition are 
chiefly Four, the Tran/ition, the ons, the Revo- 
cation, and the Digreſſion. 


Of the Tranfition. 


The Tran/ition is a Figure whereby the Parts of a 
Diſcourſe are connected together; and is of two Sorw, 
the Perfect and the Imperfed. 


The Perfect Tranſition is, when Mention is made 
of what hath already been ſaid, and of what remains 
ſtill to be ſpoken to; thus, Having conſidered the 
Threatening: of the Law, I will now paſs to the ſweet 
Premiſes of the Goſpel. 

The Inperſect Tranſition is, when Mention is made 
only of one of theſe two Things; thus, Well, Gentle- 
nen, let us now fee what followed, 


Of the Rejection. 


The Rejectionis, when we either refuſe entirely a Place 
in the Diſcourſe, to Things that are not of the Subject; 
or that we defer the mentioning of them to another 
Time or Place. There is an Inſtance of the Firſt in 
this Paſſage of the Oration pro Poſthumo. 7 ſeught, 
indeed, at all Times, to defend the Intereſts of the Senate 

but that is not the Caſe at preſent, nor hath it any Thing 
40 do with the Cauſe of Pofthumus. And the Oration 

*  _ pro 
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pro Lege Manilia affords us an Example of the latter; 
But I defer ſpeaking of Lucullus to a more proper Place, 
and what I ſhall then ſay of him, ſhall neither diminiſß 
from his real Praiſes, nor add any that he does not de- 
ferve. | | 


57. 


Of the Revocation. 


The Revocation is when, after having dwelt con? 
ſiderably upon ſome Topic, we draw nearer to the 
main Point, by ſhortening the Diſcourſe ; thus, But 
ave have gone far encugh upon this Subject, wherefore, to 
cut ſhort, let us, Cc. 


Of the Digreſſion. 
The Digre//icn is a departing from the main Deſign 
of the Diſcourſe to talk of Something, which, though I 
it does not abſolutely belong to the Subject, hath ne- 1 
vertheleſs its Uſe. When the Digreſſion has been a = 
little long, we ſubjoin the Epanados, by which we 3 
reſume the Thread of the Diſcourſe, and return to 
the Subject we had quitted ; thus, But to return ts 
Czfar's Affair, which hath been interrupted for 4 


awhile. 4 


4th. Of DELIVERY. 


Delivery is the Art of forming the Voice and 
Geſture to the Words and 'Things we would expreſs. 
The firſt is properly called the Pronunciation, and 
the other the Action. : 
In the Delivery of an Oration, the Voice muſt be 
clear, but neither /þrill, nor ſtrained, nor canting. We 
muſt likewiſe take Care not to ſpeak too fait, nor clip 
any of the Syllables, but eſpecially the laſt whick 
N ought 
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F =. We dught allays to be pronounced diſtinctly. A par- 
err Streſs ſhould be laid on emphatical Words, and 
acc placed on the proper Syllable. We muſt 

Scareful to avoid an iavariable, uniform Tone of 
ee, which is commonly called a Monotony. Be- 
des, the Voice muſt not fall or ſink at the Ends of 

. Periods or Sentences, as if our Breath was ready to 
= us. We muſt likewiſe ſuit our Voice to the Na- 

* ture of the Diſcourſe, and vary as the Subject varies. 
In the Exordium we muſt begin with a pretty low 

Y Voice, and then raiſe it by Degrees: in the Narras 
r it muſt be Bold, clear, and even; in the Contefta- 

tor it muſt be frong and /ively ; and in the Peroration, 

Sor £p:logue, it muſt be animated, and full of Fire, as 
were from a Con/cioufne/s. of having gained the 
Pint. In a Word, it muſt always correſpond with 
"8 the Nature of the Things ſpoken of. That is, what 
L BY =” muſt e pronounced with Gravity, and what 
BEE moving, with A Jad and mournful Voice, "ze. With 

reeſpect to the Body, it muſt be ere# and upright, in 

an eaſy, natural Poſture, accompanied with a firm 

and manly Air, in which, however, there muſt ap- 

2 pear Nothing affected, if, or forced. As for the 

. it muſt always agree with the Subject; 

ing to aſſume a ad, or gentle, Or threatening, OF 
e. or humble Air. according as the Thing re- 
cüres it. Ilie Geſture muſt not anticipate the Voice, 

nor continue fter we have done ſpeaking. We muſt 

* erer raiſe our Hand higher than our Eyes; we muſt 
> x from the Left to the Right, taking Care 
et the Hand fall on the right Side, We muſt 


wil oftener uſe the righi ghan the left Hand. 


